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GSNTLEICEN OF TXtB ObADUATING ClA88 : 

It 18 a time-hallowed and a graceful custom which assem- 
bles 08 here to-day — you to receive the guerdon for yeare 
of patient toil, and I to pronounce, in behalf of your 
chosen Ahna Mater^ a brief parting address of welcome 
and of counsel. On me devolves the duty — at once joyous 
and sad — of welcoming you to the ranks of the noblest 
corps in a noble profession, and of bidding you farewell in 
our old relation of teachers and pupils. I seem to stand 
within the portals of a magnificent temple, and to hail 
your entrance ^b fellows whose talisman none dare dispute. 
Yet ere you cross the threshold, I would fain warn you of 
the tremendous interests involved in your priesthood here. 
I would caution you that, he who enters irreverently or 
walks unrighteously, commits an unpardonable sacrilege, 
than which nothing can be more horrible and revolting* 
With the very first patient committed to your charge, be- 
gins a responsibility which, if you be men, must go on 
increasing with every day of your professional life, until 
the load becomes almost overwhelmingly oppressive. 
Strength to bear this ever increasing burden, demands — 
after that trust in an all powerful-Providence, without 
which all effort is in vain — not only the degree of profi- 
ciency which we have this day solemnly certified that you 
already possess, but study — ceaseless, diligent, unrelenting 
study. You must not only have an abiding faith in the 


sonndndBS of yoor medical theories, jou must learn and 
seize upon every new fact which medical Bcience may 
present, from whatever source it may en&anatei and what- 
ever previous notions it may destroy. 

Heformers in medicine, it is your duty and your privi* 
lege to preserve your minds free from prejudice and 
bigotry — ^firm as adamant against error, plastic as wax to 
Truth. 

Old School medicine is proverbially intolerant and blind ; 
Homoeopathy professes to bo liberal and far-eeeing. Look 
to it, gentlemen, that she suffers no damage in your keep- 
ing. 

Within one short hour how great the change t But now, 
you were our pupils ; a few magic words by our President, 
and behold you, our equals ! But yesterday, you were our 
subjects, to-day we hiul you our peers I Farewell, then, 
as pupils— thrice welcome as fellow students — Doctors of 
Medicine I 

It is not strange that s(>i(4i^Bting and eventful a period 
should be fraught with reflections which, through all timet 
have been embodied in a formi^ address. But so limited 
is the range of appropriate topics, and so swiftly roll the 
i^cles which reproduce the scene, that each new orator 
flinds himself appalled at the task, whose very simplicitj 
complicates its performance. Would I tell you of the 
glories of the science whose ministers you this day become t 
Would I tell you of your duties and obligations, your 
snares and hardships, your rewards and pleasures t I have 
but to refer you to the published addresses of my colleagues, 
where the subjects are fully and ably treated. 

I purpose, then, to leave the well worn path) and invite 
your attention as fellow physicians to the last medical lec- 
ture it will ever be my privilege to pronounce before you. 
I shall describe to you a disease, not laid down in the med- 




ical bo<^ and purposely reserved from my regular course 
for this oecasion. It is a disease which yon will most cer- 
tainly encounter at every step of your professional career, 
and if unfamiliar with its nature and treatment, wiU 
cause yon more perplexity and annoyance than all other 
maladies combined. It is, moreover, fatal in its character 
— ^fatal to the life of science. I propose for it the term 
VeripAcbia {fesLT of Truth). There are, it is true, many 
varieties of this disease : there are the Verij^hcbia ThedUh 
gvrvm^ the VeripKobia Judieum^ the Veriphdbia Politico' 
mm, the Veriphobia Mercatorum — all causing more or 
less mischief, and destructive of the very life of society. 
But the variety with which you will have mainly to deal, 
and with the eradication of which you are especially 
charged, is the Veripholna Medieorvm — the fear of Truth 
on the part of physicians. I assume the law of fiomc&op- 
athy to be the very embodiment of medical truth. No 
argument can be needed to prove this to you, gentlemen, 
to-day graduates of the system. Yon must have become, 
in some way, deeply impressed with this fact, or you would 
probably have won your diplomas a little earlier, and 
considerably easier. 

Let US pass at once, then, to the consideration of the 
natare and forms of opposition to this Truth, and the ap- 
propriate romedies with which to combat it It affects, to 
a greater or less extent, all physicians and students of the 
Old School, and is malignant in inverse proportion to the 
amoant of cultivation and intellect. Benign in character 
and moderate in intensity in physicians of enlarged views 
and liberal culture, it is especially severe in subjects of 
deficient mental caliber and limited educational advanta^ 
ges. This rule holds good in nearly all cases ; there are, 
indeed, a few notable exceptions, but egotism and obsti- 


nacj are foand to be the fostering elements in the majority 
of such instances. How often has it been my good fortune 
to treat successfully a veriphobist of this class, by an appli- 
cation of the simple remedy — exposition^ followed, perhaps, 
by one or two doses of bed-side illustration I The first 
symptom of recovery is usually the exclamation, " If this 
" be Homoeopathy, I will investigate it and test it.'* 
When the patient reaches this stage, he may be considered 
already convalescent, and nature may be confidently 
trusted to perfect the cure. 

A leading Old School physician of this city — now retired 
from practice — who has been for the forty best years of his 
life a subject of veriphobia in its most violent form, re- 
marked to me the other day, ^' I abandoned my large pro- 
^^ fessional practice for this reason : I saw what Homodop- 
^' athy could do, and being too old to learn it, I deemed it 
'* dishonest to practice an inferior system.*' Said one of 
the best and oldest physicians in this State, in the course 
of a conjjultation, " Sir, Young Physic has the best ot it. 
^' The law of similia is as true as the law of gravity. But 
*' I am too old to study it. I know ipecac will relieve nau* 
" sea, and for years have treated croup successfully with 
^^ aconite and spongia, bnt *• trust in God, but keep your 
** ' powder dry 1' always "begin the treatment with an 
*' emetic!" I call this a hopeful case, but with strong re- 
lapsing tendencies. 

• An aged Old School physician of a neighboring State^ 
on learning that his daughter, ill in this city with ^AZ^^mo- 
Ha alba dolens, was under Homoeopathic treatment, came 
flying here to wrest her from the clutches of such a mon- 
strous heresy. AfYer a consultation upon the case, he ex- 
claimed, '' Sir, I can't understand your treatment of my 
*' daughter, but for God's sake keep on !" 

The etiology of veriphobia is found mainly in the 




tremendonS' pressure which is brought to bear upon 
the medical student in all Old School colleges, and upon 
the graduated physician by his professional colleagues, 
against the slightest manifestation of a yearning for Truthj 
or even respectful and gentlemanly bearing towards its 
adherents I The student is taught, nay, commanded, un- 
der penalty of failure in his final examination^ to loathe 
and detest the very name of Homoeopathy. He is even 
forbidden to speak of the homoeopathist as a phyncian! 
He must not even be seen in the' company of the pro- 
scribed class ; he must shnn them as the very pariahs of 
professional society ! He is literally forced by every agen- 
cy that power and advantage can command, to abstain from 
anything and everything that might possibly open his eyes 
to medical. Truth ! 

Nor is this powerful pressure wielded with less effect 
npon the graduate — upon him who of all others should! be 
freest and most untrammeled. Is he suspected of the 
least proclivity to a recognition of medical truth ? He is 
forthwith called upon for explanations, and if unable to 
clear himself from so serious a charge, is expelled from 
medical societies, banished from honorable offices, pro* 
ecribed, spurned, detested I He must not even be known 
to have been in consultation with a homoeopathic physi- 
cian — he may not dare to do it j At a recent legal invest- 
,igation into the official sins of a maniacal veriphobist, 
many disciples, both of old physic and young physic, were 
called to the witness stand. Among the former, were at 
least two gentlemen of undoubted learning, zeal and abil- 
ity. One of them testified upon his oath that,/^ it is im- 
^^ possible for an educated man to be a homoeopathist I" 
and the other blandly agreed with all that his brother had 
stated 1 Now, these men are actually sane npon other 
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subjects, and I am inclined to believe that both of them 
Qse HomcBopathy pretty eztensively in their practice ; thej 
are, moreover, prime good fellows. What, then, is the ex-^ 
planation of so virulent an exhibition of veriphobia t It 
is the pressure brought to bear npon them so powerfnllj 
that they cannot resist it. With these facts before us, can 
we wonder that veriphobia is epidemic t The public at 
large have no conception of this state of things. They 
know that ^^homceopathists" and ^^ allopathists" are '^at 
»< loggerheads" — ^they term it ** a quarrel" ; but they little 
imagine the indignities heaped upon us, nor the earnest* 
ness and eagerness with which we court an investigation of 
our theories. There are always two parties to a ^* quarreU' 
This can be none, for we are not combative ; we are ready 
on all occasions to meet ridicule with argnment, scorn and 
derision with clinical demonstration. Nor would the set- 
tled policy of this institution ^^ never to retaliate in kind,'' 
have been even so far infringed, as I am guilty of doing to* 
day, but for the necessity of explaining to you, gentlemen, 
and through you to the public, the existence and the nature 
of this baneful malady — ^the veriphobia medicamm. This 
disease, though never before honored by a name, is as 
old as the annals of medicine. It prevailed with violence 
two hundred years ago, when Moliere thus happily satir- 
ixed it : 

The president of a medical college, in conferring the de- . 
gree of Medicinal Doctary administers, in a comical jargon 
of French and Latin, the following obligation : 

<< Do you swear, in all consultations, to adhere to old 
<^ opinions, be they good or bad ? Never to prescribe any 
" remedies save those of the learned Faculty, though the 
*^ patient die of his disease !" And after the candidate has 
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fiabBcribed to this, the prcms eonfers the degree upon him 

thus: 

" J)(mo dbi -et concede 

** Virttitem et puisBcmciam 

^^ JUedioandiy 

" Purgandi^ 

** Seignandiy 

" Percandi^ 

« TailUmdi, 

" Coupandi^ 

" JEt occidendi^ 
** Impune per toiam terramy 
One would almost believe the powerfal old humohst 
was a premature Hahnemanuian. Who shall say that the 
satire is not fully verified in 1866 ? 

Sporadic cases of veriphopia are far more hopeful than 
the epidemic form. The latter is malignant, mean, despic^ 
able. Like all other Zymotic diseases, it freely propagates 
its own virus in its course. It is essentially contagious. 
In some instances, happily greatly diminished in frequency 
by the practice of inoculation, it infects laymen, in whom 
the disease, when fully developed, is alarmingly malignant 
and foul. In the lay variety, however, if the patient can 
survive the treatment by inoculation^ viz : the clinical ap- 
plication of his own dogma, he is generally cured and if 
so, is rarely attacked a second time. 

Epidemic veriphobia is now prevailing throughout the 
Northern States, and you will have abundant opportunities 
for studying and combating it. Tou will also have fre- 
quent occasion to observe that the epithets malignant, 
mean and despicable, are by no means misapplied. The 
subjects seem to be seized with a veritable mania. Like 
wolves, they are comparatively harmless when eneounter- 
ed singly, but in the full pack, are desperate and fierce. 
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I am informed that a combined effort has been, or is to be 
made, in onr State Legislature, which, if snccessfal, will 
render this the last annual commencement of yoar Alma 
Mater 1 It is sought to smuggle a bill through that augast 
body, creating a board of '' medical examiners," before 
whom all candidates for degree of MedioencB Doctor must 
be brought. The palpable object of this is to exclude ho- 
moeopathists altogether from the ranks of medicine, precise- 
ly as they are so successfully excluded from the army and 
navy. This is veriphobia in its despicable aspect. Its 
subjects, in this instance, are men of low and obscure 
origin, weak and imbecile. 

" Clothed with a little brief authority," and fearful of 
honorable competition at the bedside, the veriphobic epi- 
demic has so entangled in red tape and circumlocation the 
law makers of our land, from jocular President to dull- 
eared Congressman, that it has thus far excluded Truth 
from our public hospitals, and from our army and navy. 
Here yeriphobia runs riot, mad, delirious. It drives a 
FsANKLiN from his noble work at Mound City Hospital, 
and finally from the army, for no other earthly reason than 
that he saved too many patriots from butchery I 

Thank God, its fary only lifted a Beebe to a higher and 
a nobler eminence ! 

It surrounds the poor soldier with such needless imple- 
ments of torture and of horror, that the battle-field in 
comparison with the hospital, is justly regarded as a sanc- 
tuary. Thank Ood, again ! the surreptitious pocket-cases 
have come to be as numerous as the matchlocks. ^^ God 
'^ bless them little vials, doctor — they kept me out of hos- 
^^ pital." Who among you, my coUeagaes, has not been 
thus greeted by many a war-scarred veteran %^ 

Who believes that justice would have been so swift and 
sure upon Surgeon-General Hammond, but for his famous 
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anti-mercary and tartar emetic order? No, veriphobia 
shivered to its very roots, and exclaimed, ^^JP'tat volustaa 
veriphobi(B n&at Hamrn/md^'* and Hammond fell accord- 
ingly. It withholds the coveted commission trom the ed- 
ucated and experienced advocate of Truth, but gives it 
to the blatant and pin-feathered buzzard of error. I met 
one day an acephalous old school acquaintance, gaily ar- 
rayed in a new uniform, with all the decorations and gew- 
gaws which the ^' regulations " permit. I accosted him, 
" Why, how did ycm ever get past the examining board ? 
you know enough to realize your entire ignorance of medi- 
cine and surgery ? " " Oh, said he, with a leer, " I only 
had to damn homoeopathy pretty savagely ! " A raw back- 
woodsman freshly turned from some doctor factory, where 
they rvah the machinery at lightning speed, passes a suc- 
cessful examination for army honors, where any of the Fac- 
ulty of this college would fail ! 

But, as intimated, there are sporadic cases of veriphobia 
which so little resemble those I have described, that the 
similitude exists only m name. The subjects are honora- 
ble, learned, high-minded gentlemen. They are afraid of 
the truthy only because they are suspicious of error. They 
are, practically, Homceopathists. Under whatever distinct- 
ive |appellation we may rank them, they are skillful as 
physicians, and honest as men. Blinded by the fallacy 
that Homoeopathy essentially consists in infinitessimal 
doses, they assume for granted what they never seek 
to verify by actual inspection. But their practice is safe : 
they are unwittingly HomoeopathiBts. Such an one is a 
Blakb, who dared to brave veriphobia medicorum maligna^ 
by declaring, in a medical society where the disease held 
savage sway, that the poor man has a right to homce- 
opathic treatment in the army and navy, and in public hos- 
pitals, if he BO elects, and was even so bold as to announce 
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his willinguees to practice on eqnal terms witli a hoiiios- 
opatbist in hospital or dispensary. Socb, almost, is an- 
other who eaid to me a few days ago : " If yon can cure 
" puerperal fever, why don't yon tell us what yon give I" 
Poor fellow, but for his veriphobia, he would long since 
have gained the coveted information. 

Why, it may be asked, do not the veriphobists consent . 
to contrast their treatment with onrs, side by side, in hos- 
pital and in camp ? What better opportunities could be 
afforded them for disproving onr claims than a fair com- 
parison of the two systems, upon the same classes of pa- 
UentB, taken indiscriminately, under precisely the same 
circnmetances, and the same surronndings t We have 
ever been anxious, nay, clamorous for the trial. We in- 
vite it — we challenge tUem to it. Can they have the 
effrontery to answer that they are unwilling to expose lives 
to our " do nothing treatment ! " Witness the frightful 
sacrifice of lives, they are now making the world over in 
their insane experiments ! Besides, are we not ao rapidly 
growing in popniar favor, that we are even now monopo- 
lising the great rruyority of the educated, intelligent and 
wealthy population of the country \ And would it not be 
an actual saving of valuable lives — if, indeed, we are as 
they assert, " luting people die " — were they to seize upon 
80 golden an opportunity of rapidly expoeiug our delusion. 
How long would it take, think yon, to accumulate statis- 
tics sufficient to overwhelm either them or us with the 
most stubborn kind of facte, if they would,yor a short time 
only, relax their resistance and open the doors of an hon- 
orable and fair competition in our public hospitals, and in 
onr army and navy % Put down in this way, we should 
stay put down — nothing could resuscitate us, and pur hated 
system would be heard of " never more." G-entlemen 
veriphobists I we invite yon to this crucial test. The peo- 
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pie will draw the just inference from your refusal. Nay, 
they hay^ already decided against you. Populus vvlt 
decepi et decipiatur. But just here they can be deceived 
no longer. 

You, gentlemen, are going forth to do battle, not only 
with the diseases which have been described to you in the 
lecture room, but with the more formidable malady now 
portrayed. It is but just, that you should receive, ex 
cathedra^ some general instructions how to conduct the 
treatment. 

Never fight a veriphobist with his own weapons ; don't 
blackguard, nor rave, nor ridicule. Your defences are 
sound logic and bedside demonstrations. Be ever ready 
and willing to wrestle with Wrong in behalf of Right, but 
fight as gentlemen^ and not as hvJliea. Don't call hard 
names, but state hard facts. 

Your acts and your belief will surely be misrepresented, 
and every conceivable advantage will be taken of you by 
veriphobists who surround you. Pass them by with the 
silence they merit. They are positively beneath your at- 
tention. Never seize upon an unfair advantage even 
though a temporary benefit is certain to accrue. The 
golden rule, ^^ do unto others as yon would that they should 
** do unto you," will always redound, sooner or later, to 
your profit and your good name. Never, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, detract from the professional worth 
or honesty of a veriphobist. If he be worthless, the peo- 
ple will soon find it out for themselves, while if you assail 
him, you will succeed only in arousing sympathy and at- 
tention for the person attacked. Bemember this: the 
people d6n't credit what one doctor says against another. 
" Doctors are quarrelsome fellows," say they, and, conse- 
quently, they receive such statements cum grano salts. Let 
your denunciations be general as against the veriphobic 
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disease, never personal as against an individual sabject I 
firmly believe that I am indebted, for a good introdaction 
to practice, more to the personal detraction and malice of 
a certain veriphobist than to any other single circumstance* 

Bemember, too, that the course I here advise, will give 
you vastly more influence over the disease in question than 
any other form ot treatment you could^adopt. History is 
full of illustrations of this fact. From Socrates, who, under 
intensely trying domestic circumstances, contented himself 
with the remark, "Rain follows thunder," down to the 
present day, great advocates of great truths have been 
proverbially patient and enduring. Our illustrious found- 
er of medical reform was himself a notable example of 
this. So were Columbus, Harvey, Turner, and hosts of 
others. 

With all reverence be^it spoken, He, " at whose name 
every knee should bow," is the hallowed prototype of this 
principle. 

Examples even are not wanting of the fact that 'great 
personal popularity is coneistent with the advocacy of 
commonly detested errors. 

VoLTAiEB, Calhoun, and I believe even the prince of 
modern traitors himself, are Conspicuous examples of this. 

In a word, so bear yourselves towards the misguided 
veriphobist, that the day may be hastened when the dis- 
tinctive terms, "AUopathist and HomoBopathist " shall 
cease to exist save in the annals of history. That such a 
millenium in medical science is certain to arrive, no re- 
flective homosopathist can doubt. By the universal recog- 
nition of our law of cure, the necessity for distinctive 
terms will cease, and doctors of medicine will once more 
enjoy the honored title of Phtsioiaws. Who^does not 
ardently desire such a consummation ! Indeed, even now, 
the signs of the approaching day are fairly discernible on 
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the horizon. The reriphobists chafe and fret under the 
designation AUopathists, Itnd stoutly denj that they are 
^ided, in their practice, by any such principle ae the word 
implies. And, in truth, the old school practice of but a 
few years ago is no longer recognizable to-day. Where are 
the heroic and life-killing nostrums of our older brethren 
now living ? Buried too deeply among the rubbish of use- 
less things, ever to be revived save by the ignorant and un- 
skilled. It would be amusing, if it were not sickening, to 
read in the best old school authorities of to-day, that the 
commonly received measures of yesterday were worse than 
useless — fatal I 

The nimia dUigentia medicomm^ against which we are 
are so constantly warned in every recent old school author- 
ity, translates rather freely into this confession in plain 
English : " Doctors have been such fools that they have 
" been killing — not curing." " Medicine has destroyed 
" more lives than it ha^ saved." Poor Holmes, with but 
one sound eye, groping injthe rubbish with his witty poker, 
sees and holds up the disgusting rags of allopathy, but 
alas, misses the bright jewel, Homceopathy, within his very 
grasp. 

A prominent medical officer promulgates, in an official 
order, the melancholy fact, that the abuse of valuable 
medicinal agents has grown so great as to render it neces- 
sary to abolish them entirely. 

(But, ah I it is suddenly discovered that he has been 
stealing J and so he is treated with justice allopathically 
while greater rogues go yet unwhipt.) 

The mighty reforms now being written in blood are not 
confined to politics ; they include also medicine and sur- 
gery. While all other varieties of veriphobia are being 
rapidly cured in the grand march of events — trodden in 
bloody dust by truth's resounding footsteps, can we, for an 
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instant, believe that the veripbobia medicoram shall escape 
its doom t tiod forbid I When these terrible years shall 
have traversed their deathfnl cycle, and oar country lifts 
once again her unmatilated strength to the accomphsh- 
ment of her majestic destiny, many, many, wrongs will 
sbont for redress and vengeance — ^bnt I declare, before 
high Heaven, the conviction, that loudest and deepest and 
longest, will be the nation's cry for reforn in the medical 
care of her preservers I aye, and it will be listened to and 
ielt, down through the ages for 

Magna est Veritas, ei prcswdeJnt. 

Already specters throng our streets — monmful and wan 
they are ; wrecks and shadows of erst-proad manhood — the 
tmant couriers of hosts to follow. Anon they wilt t^nt 
with melancholy every neighborhood of the land — they 
will populate every country church yard. Yictims are 
they, not of disease, nor of southern bullets, but of north- 
ern drngs and reriphobic tyros ! 

No, the blood is not wasted. The patriot slumbers not 
in vain. The reign of Truth is approaching, and real 
Peace will come only when the last foe to Truth shall bite 
the dust. Until then, war must and will prevail. War 
with the sword — war with the pen — war, war to the bitter 
end. 

" Lat K go or Maji, » I mkfl to th* Mcbn (Jrai 

" or ■ bod thUhu loM Ah ft llttia har InM at gold, 
" And Ion of ■ peua tbtt ■ u (tall cif wraagtmid ihnUM, 

" Horrlblo, hatofol, maHtTDU, not to bt told 1 
-• And btdl OHM mom to thn buiw sf tnttl« DDioird 

" For thnaa tbftt tn onub^d la tlu olub of jBniag ebiml^ 
" TiK Ood'i Jut until itull ba wnak'd on ■ ikot Unr ; 

" Aod muT ■ daAnaa Isto tha light ihall It^i, 
■. And ifalna [n tbt laddan DuUng of apltndld duom, 

And BsUa UKngbt b* fraai nodar tha mn 
" And tha hawt ot ■ pecfile bant with o» dtrira." 
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jAxn 8. Bill Aurora, HI Dr. Van Liavr. 

Chablu BBAin>Bin7ZHL...............0dell P. 0., Sheboygan Go., WiB...Dr. D. 8. Bmlth. 

Tbidibio BBA]n>nnrsHL « « m a Dr.B. M. P. Ladlam. 
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Luoius B. Glabk ....^ .Bockford, HI Dr.'H. D. Ogden. 

- 0. H. CooawKX Jlock Creek, HI, Dr.L. Pratt 

Gbo. E. Chasdlkr Battle Creek, Hlch J>r. Doy. 
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J. D. DsrsiB Chicago, HI Faculty. 
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S. J. Fbasib, H. D Brie, Pa Practitioner. 

LuBDT B. HiATT Moond City, Kansaa Dr. J. E. BeTerly. 

A. H. Hull St. Joseph, Mich .Dr. B. D. Parker. 

F. W. Hbzsbzb.....; ...ETaneton, HI Dr. B. Lndlam, 

W. 0. Jons Colnmbns, WIb Dr. J. H. Urie. 

M. F. Jambs New York .Drs. Lndliun ft Bro. 

F. Klbmp Chicago^ HI Dr. B. Kniepoke. 

H. G. Lbhhbbv St. Peters, Minn Dr. B. Lndlam. 

A. G. Lblahd Mllwankoe, Wis Dr. D. T. Brown . 

W. C. Mobbisok, M. D W. Unity, Ohio Practitioner. 

0. W. Mzllbb. Bockford, III Ogden, M.D. 

A. B. Nichols SxMtrta, Wis Dr. B. B. Clarke. 
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Wm. PATnsoB Tphsllantl, Mich J)r. J. W. Patteson. 
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Oouoi Boai....M................M......Otl0tlnirgli, Ill.....«...................Dr. G. W. Vooto. 

Lthah v. Bovn ................. ..MtBattliB Greek, Mloh....M......M......I>r. 8< Bogen. 

F. B. Bi«B*iE ^H^itingi, Minn ^.....Jhr. T. B. Mloholi. 

*DuA>i^ lUunur...^ Nonralk, Ohio ..^...^.....Jlr. P. H. Hojt. 

Wm. W. Sosm *••••••...•••• ••■Oolimbiifli Ohio ••••••«•.••••••. ••••••I'iMiiUjr* 

A. B. Smau, Jr.««... «« CSfalcago^.IU. ^......Jte'. D. A. O^dton. 

L. B. Thou Chicaigo, HI Dr. J. B. Votk. 

BAmosB UuiOB Chicago, BL ....» »«.-..Br. Ulrich. 

Glut. WoODHOUBB Plalnfleld, Wit. ...... ^ Faculty. 
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B. B. Wdb Chicago^ BL Jaoultj. 

W. H. WooDBOET. Ohicago, HL J>r. W. H. White. 

* Deoeaaed, died in January, 180ft. 
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List of Graduates. 


NAMES THESIS. 

Wm. Bbandemubhl Fractures of Lower Extremities. 

Fbedebio BBAin)EMirBHL.. Benign Tamoars. 

BuFus Backus Hepatitis. 

A. H. Fahnistook Ifervous System of Plants. 

A. W WooDWAKD Etiology of Hysteria. 

A. G. LELA2rt> Infantile Enteritis. 

H. 0. Lehnebt Leucorrhoea. 

Wm. Pattison Phthisis Palmonalis. 

TV". 0. MoBBisoN, M. D. . .Practitioner. 

L. B. HiATT Lachesis. 

"W. F. ScHATz Dynamic Medicine. 

Chas. Woodhouse Dyspepsia. 

H. Cate Chase Specific Medicine. 
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HONORAEY DEGREES. 

L. E. Obeb, M. D LaCrosse, Wis. 

A. T. Bull, M. D London, C. W. 

Notice. — ^The nsc^al Summer Course will commence in 
Hahnemann Medical College, the second week in April, 
and will continue until the first of July. 
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1869. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


D00TOB8 : 

To me has been accorded the pleasing privilege 
of first addressing you by this honorable title. 

The short, but deeply interesting, ceremony at which 
you have just now assisted, has effected a truly wonderful 
transformation. Although often in the past through cour* 
tesy — ^perhaps through derision — ^you may have been ad- 
dressed by this coveted prefix, it has never sounded 
" sweet to your ears " as it does this night, for never before 
has it been properly or worthily bestowed. But henceforth 
and forever it has enured to you ^^ in fee simple " as an 
acquired, but inalienable, possession. 

Our Dean has presented you, severally, to our honored 
President, as having complied with all the requirements 
of this institution, including a satisfactory examination in 
the several departments of medicine — ^no less than eight in 
number — which are here taught, and the momentous 
words have been spoken, and the time-hallowed parchment 
has been handed you, which separate you from the vtdffari 
of learners, and certify to your election among the learned. 

Yes, learned in medicine — or, more literally, teachers 'of 
medicine, is the high distinction to which the classic scroll 
which each of you now holds in his hand, attests bis indis* 
putable claim. 


But this rich gnerdon has not been gained without a 
straggle. Oh, the years of toil and suffering for which that 
roll of parchment speaks ! With some of jon it has been 
a contest, not only with the natural obstacles which ever 
bestrew the paths of knowledge, but with carking care 
and pinching want, such as no tongue can describe — ^no 
imagination depict — save only those of whom the hard 
story is but a repetition of personal experience. Well 
earned, then, are these honors, and as compeers, Doctors 
IN Medioikb, we salute and welcome you this night I 

Broad and trackless, however, as were the desolate re- 
gions over which you have passed ; green and flowery as 
the spot may be where you now stand ; still beyond you 
stretch the countless leagues of to-morrow, for which the 
oasis ot to-day must soon be left behind. To-day you are 
" learned in medicine" — to-morrow you will no longer 
merit the title, if you plod not manfully forward, gaining 
fresh oases certainly, but not resting upon them. Study — 
persevering, remorseless study — alone can enable you to 
wear, with reasonable pride, the honors which you have 
this day gained. 

Even if ambition should not inspire you, duty must lead 
you, for in your hands are placed, under Providence, the 
issues of life and death — of health and disease. Though 
your names may never be uttered outside the narrow cir- 
cle of grateful patients amid whom your wearisome life is 
passed, yet the wisdom of the ages must find its ready ex- 
ponent at your hands. Though you may never attain the 


proud distinction of original observers, yet the researches 
and discoveries of such, as they are promulgated to the 
medical world, mnst be at your command. To aim at 
more than this is laudable — to be contented with less, is 
criminal. If he who defrauds another of his property be 
justly amenable to the civil law, what shall be said of him 
who filches from his neighbor, not only his property, but his 
health — his life? Certainly a physician who allows his 
patient to suffer in health or life by default in those ac- 
quirements which are within the reach of every man who 
Las the brains to pass a collegiate examination — is guilty 
of fraud when he takes pay for his attendance — of crime 
when his patient suffers in health — and of murder when 
his patient dies ! And for all of these enormous sins he 
must render account, if not at the bar of human justice, at 
least before that tribunal of final appeal, which shall judge 
both just and unjust ! 

Common decency and honor, then, require you to keep 
well up with the actual state of science in your time. You 
are not required to be a genim^ but you are most solemnly 
bound to be a student Though you shine with but a bor- 
rowed light, you must ever keep bright and polished the 
mirror whieh refiects it. In a word, you must not only 
possess brains of your own — you must feed and fatten on 
those of other men. 

" Man Is no starre, but a quick coal 

Of mortall fire : 
Who blows it not, nor doth controll 

A faint desiref 
Lets his own ashes choke his soul/' 
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Pursue your profession oon amore : with love for it 
above all other earthly considerations. If this be not your 
spirit, you will most certainly fail. I do not stop to in- 
quire what motives prompted yon to seek admission to onr 
ranks, but I do adjure you, if you are at present actuated 
by the mere desire of gain, to abandon the profession at 
the threshold 1 Notorionsly, no profession is so poorly 
requited — none so laborious in its mental and physical ex- 
actions. The history of wealthy physicians in our country 
is simply the history of fortunate speculators — Cleaving out 
of account the quacks and specialists, and those who have 
prostituted their attainments to unlawful purposes. 

I boldly assert that there is no secular profession, trade 
or calling, which, for the same amount of energy, industry 
and talent, does not offer you far higher financial prizes 
than that in which you are about to engage. A comtorta- 
ble support for himself, and those dependent upon him, is 
the utmost that a general practitioner of medicine can con- 
fidently hope to attain — while, in proportion to his " out- 
side speculations,'^ will be, in general, his loss of interest in 
his legitimate business, and his consequent danger of neg- 
lecting sacred trusts. 

A late prominent physician of this city, and a most for- 
tunate speculator in comer lots withal, is said to have re- 
plied to a patient who asked him how she should take the 
physic that Jie ordered : " A quarter down — ^the balance 
*in one, two and three years 1" 


*N 




Any reasonably BucceBsfal physician may be sure of 
being able to gain a livelihood — to rear and educate a fam- 
ily, and die free from debts, while a life insurance must 
take care of the balance. Then let us say to the rich man 
with Horace: 

MUlia fhunentl tna triveiit area centum ; 
Non tuuB hoc capiet Tenter plna quam mens. 

But I address you, not only as graduates in medicine to 
whom these remarks are applicable in common with those 
of all other medical colleges ; I address you also as Ho- 

MCEOPATHISTS. 

As such, you occupy peculiar positions towards our rivals 
of the old, or Allopathic school. Time was, when I might 
include also the general public in this assertion, but that 
time has passed. Those of us who have preceded you 
have made your paths smooth and straight, as regards the 
public estimate of Homceopathic physicians. Ko longer is 
the Homoeopathist regarded with contempt, aversion or 
suspicion; but the rich, the powerful and the learned, the 
world over, are our patrons and our friends. Bating the 
matter of governmental and corporation patronage, in 
which the poor, not we, are the sufferers, the battle may 
be regarded as won — the victory as ours. It remains to 
carry these last strongholds of the enemy, which are sure 
to fall in good time ; and safely may we leave this part of 
the conflict to our friends and allies — the intelligent public. 
We have to deal with the doctors. To us belongs the 
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prond distinction of adherence to the only system of medi- 
cine which boasts of scientific precision in its Therapeutics. 
Agreeing with all others in the collateral branches — in the 
administration of medicines ; in the application of oar 
knowledge to the treatment and cure of diseases, we are 
guided by certain and fixed laws, to which the old school 
is a stranger. Becognizing as a law of nature the principle 
SimUia aimUibus curantur — comprehending with a perfect 
conviction the numerous truths dependent upon it — ^we are 
as precise and scientific in our Therapeutics, as the Alio, 
pathists are wavering and empirical. Homceopathy is God's 
truth, Allopathy is the devil's error. Consequently, as the 
forces of truth and those of error are always antagonistic, 
we are in the position of belligerents towards the practi- 
tioners of Allopathy, and in spite ot ourselves are forced 
to maintain a perpetual warfare. And as, however meri- 
torious indwiducMy^ the forces of Satan are always despi- 
cable in the aggregate — it need not surprise us if we are 
subjected to a mode ot warfare on the part ot our oppo- *^ 
nents, which, at best, can be termed neither civilized nor 
honorable. Thus it happens that no misrepresentations of 
our dogmas, no absurd contradictions, no personal calum- 
nies, but are used against us by our bitter, yet misguided 
opponents. 

The errors and shortcomings of individuals, blunders in 
diagnosis, personal peculiarities — all these are unscrupu- 
lously laid hold of, and retailed with great gusto as against 
our system. Let us examine, for a brief moment, how this 
rule may be used to " plague the inventors." Could we 
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be compelled to monopolize all the blunders, while thej 
appropriate all the skill — ^then, indeed, is their point well 
taken, and the public patronage should be bestowed only 
upon the infallible school. 

The professors of the most prolific doctor factory in Chi- 
cago are bound, by what they term " the code," to refuse 
/ you recognition as doctors of medicine. They nevertheless 
graduated a candidate who spoke of the '^ foreleg " by 
analogy with the forearm ! 

Another from this same institution sought to obtain also 
our diploma, and came before us for examination. When 
asked by our Professor of Surgery how he would operate 
for hydrocele^ he answered promptly, " by amputation 1" 

A prominent citizen of Chicago, who survived eighteen 
successive purgatives for the cure (?) of " cancer of the 
bowels," and was given over to die at last, is now, thanks 
to Homoeopathy, and the mistaken diagnosis of the old 
school professors — able to defend your Professor of Theory 
and Practice from the charge of " ignorant pretension !" 



/ 



A brace of learned professors nursed, for many long 
months, a case of simple ^^t^ in ano through the several 
stages of '* cancer," " carbuncle," " abscess" and " boil 1" 
Yet one of them could endorse under oath the statement 
that ^^ it is impossible for a £[omoeopathic physician to be an 
educated man." 


>. 
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A gentleman who dilates a stricture of the rectnm by 
forcing his bougie through the recto-vaginal septum, can 
term you " irregular practitioners." 

A leading professor in a neighboring college has diag- 
nosticated ^^ cancer of the stomach," and gravely passed 
sentence of death, upon half a score of individuals who are 
hale and hearty to-day. Yet he can clamor at our State 
Legislature to suppress your superior judgment ! 

A bevy of old school professors have, for years, attended 
a case of Hypertrophia cordis^ without suspecting it. Just 
before the death of the patient, they discovered " disease 
of the heart," after the diagnosis had been uttered by a 
Homoeopathist whom they ^^could not meet in consultation." 

A learned old school professor and author discovered 
" malignant variola," where one of our professors saw but 
simple roseola. The contempt of the gentleman experi- 
enced a sudden revulsion in forty-eight hours, when the 
patient gaily conge'd both doctors, and started on a tour of 
pleasure. 

The same Allopathist, in opposition to the same Homoe- 
opathist, refused to discover an obvious disease of the 
heart, till death and the scalpel resolved his obstinacy. 

A prominent physician, of official position, who is now 
striving to have i^ suppressed by legislative enactment, a 
few years since — ^by a trifling error in diagnosis — ^and 
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against the protest of the HomcBopathic attendant — sent a 
poor fellow with measles to enjoy the companionship of 
the small-pox patients in the " pest house." After forty- 
eight honrs detention he was dismissed, and the last I saw 
of him, was hunting for " that doctor" to give him a 
threshing. 

Another professor (you see we have royal game !) at- 
tended a child through scarlet fever. At his last visit he 
remarked to the mother, who had expressed a preference 
for homoepathic treatment : " Well, madame, now that 
your child has fully recovered, I trust you will admit the 
virtue of something beside little pills." In less than an 
hour the child was a corpse I 

* 
Very recently a distinguished Allopathist, and profound 

hater of Homoeopathy, pronounced an eminent patient con- 
valescent, who died before the doctor could have reached 
his home ! 

A case of " osteo-sarcoma at the ankle joint" — according 
to high Allopathic authority, has recently been successfully 
treated as a luxation in the hands of a Homoeopathic ^^char- 
latan." 

An ex-army surgeon, who, with a surgical professor and 
others, decided that amputation of the foot was necessary 
to save a gentleman's life, can term the Homoeopathist a 
" quack " by whose agency he walks upon two sound /set 
to greet you this evening. 
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Two noted professors set a compoand fracture of the 
tibia and fibala — ^bat not liking the angular anion — ^broke 
it again and secured disunion and mortification, were dis- 
charged, and a HomoBopathic surgeon summoned in time 
to save both patient and leg. 

Last autumn a child dislocated both bones of the fore- 
arm bj a tall, was treated by a Homoeopathic surgeon, and 
recovery was perfect. Subsequently, by another fall, the 
external condyle was fractured — an old school professor 
was summoned, who, asserting that this was the result of 
the former injury which had been badly treated, con- 
demned the patient to pcrmauent distortion. 

" At suave est ex magno iollere ace^'vo^ 


A great professor, operating for ovarian cyst (in 
haughty opposition to an old woman's caution) found the i 
liquor amnii and its little surroundings — thrust his hand- 
kerchief into the hiatus and left his patient to expel the 
fostus and its novel secundines as best she might! We 
need not summon the poor girl's spirit from the other 
world to prove this little incident. The doctor's pocket is 
the lighter by some thousands, but he adheres rigidly to 
" the code." 

But I forbear. I have already pretty well exhausted 
the representative men, and to multiply examples we 
should begin the list anew. I am very far from claiming 
that these gentlemen made their sad blunders because they 
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are Allopathists, or that the others were correct because 
they are Homoeopathists ; bat the incidents do show how 
absard are their claims to superior skill, and remind one of 
the familiar caution respecting " glass houses " and 
" stones." 

There are^ alas ! too many blunderers in all schools, but, 
I am positive, the old school blunderers outnumber our 
own, in precisely the ratio of their relative numerical force. 
CcBteris paribvSy however, the advantage is on our side — 
for, generally speaking, a Homceopathist is intelligent and 
wide awake ; kept so, at all events, by the* incessant fire 
to which he is subjected. 

I congratulate you upon being graduates of a college 
which has produced so large a proportion of able and 
scientific men — men who have already written their names 
on the scroll of fame. 

Every class of our graduates has been noticeable for the 
intelligence and gentlemanly bearing of its members, and 
has been publicly complimented in contrast with those of 
onr rival institutions. True, our classes have been rela- 
tively smaller, but it is not arrogant for us to say, that in 
quality we have ever borne the palm. 

Our standard, also, is higher than that of most medical 
colleges and thus we have frequently rejected candidates — 
a course almost unprecedented in Western medical schools. 
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This has resalted in reducing onr numbers, but the &cnlty 
are determined that onr diploma shall be worth something 
more than a mere " license to kill." 

Our fees for a college course are also somewhat larger 
than onr neighbors — ^being double those of the largest old 
school establishment in Chicago. This brings to us only 
such as are in earnest in their endeavor to obtain a good 
and thorough medical training. We do not compete with 
our neighbors in cheap facilities for obtaining diplomas. 

Finally, gentlemen, as you go forth from the arms of 
your Alma Mater to begin the great battle of life, be 
assured that you bear with you her fond regrets at the 
separation — her tender care and solicitude for your welfare. 
In your triumphs she will ever feel a mother's pride — ^in 
your defeats, a mother's aching heart ! 

In your relations with gentlemen of the profession, be 
ever frank and generous towards your allies, and magnan- 
imous, yet dignified, towards your opponents. With both, 
adhere rigidly to the common code, and take no petty 
advantage of either. 

'' This, above all ;— to thine own self be trae ; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thon canat not then be fitlse to any man/ 
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A. E. SMALL, M. D., 

Bmerltiu Profeasor of Theory and Practice. 

GEO. E. SHIPMAN, M. D., 

Emeritiu Professor of Materia Medlca. 

H. P. GATCHELL, M. D., 

Smeritiu Professor of Physiology and Principles of Medicine. 

N. F. COOKE, M. D., 

tProfessor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

R. LUDLAM, M. D., 

Professor of Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women and Children. 

Q. D. BEEBE, M. D., 

Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

R. WELCH, A. M., M. D., 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

T. BACMEISTER, M. D., 

Professor of Materia Medlca and Therapeutics. 

J. S. MITCHELL, M. D., 

Professor of Physiology. 

H. 0. ALLEN, M. D., 

Professor of General and DescriptlTe Anatomy. 

D. A. COLTON, M, D., 

Professor of Practical and Pathological Anatomy. 

C. WOODHOUSE, A. M., M. D., 

Professor of Medical Jmrlsprndence and Insanity. 


A. E. SMALL, M. D., 

Dean of the Facnlty. 

R. LUDLAM, M. D., 

Registrar. 
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MAXXB. BUIDBMCB. PUBCTSFTOB. 

BELL, J. H niinoia W. H. Burt, M. D. 

BEEBE, A. G Chicago G. D. Beebe, X. D. 

BISHOP, L. A Wisconsin T. J. Ffttchen, M. D. 

BX7LL, JOHN WiBconsin Practitioner. 

BROWN, D. T., jr. i> IIllnoiB Practitioner. 

BX7RS, W. A. A, B lUinois C. W. Bnmside, M. D. 

CARPENTER, H Dlinoia Practitioner. 

CHAPMAN, O. L Kentucky. D. T.Abell,!!. D. 

COLE, 8. P. jr. Z> Bttnoia Practitioner. 

COMPTON, J. R Iowa R. F. Baker, JI.D. 

. jDORNELL, A. B Michigan Dra. 8i]l A King. 

COWELL, C. G ...nilnoiB. Practitioner. 

CLAYTON, A. B., J. if.... Canada Dre. Clark Brothens. 

COLE, H. P Illinois J. P. Cole, M. D. 

CRAMER, JUSTIN Indiana Dr. Bart 

DAVID, J. C Blinoia L. E. Clark, M. D. 

DORION,'C. N Dlinoia R. Lndlam, M. D. 

DIBBLE, J. R Michigan H. G. Flint, M. D. 

ECKLB8, THOS Rlinois J. 8. Lefflngwell, M. D. 

FLATT, WM. K Dlinoia Practitioner. 

FOSTER, R. N., X Jr.. ..Illinois Practitioner. 

FERGUSON, D Canada Drs. Clark Brothers. 

FARREN, SAMUEL... New York A. R. Johnson, M. D. ' 

FAHNESTOCK, C. Si Ohio Dr. Rowsey. 

GASSBR, JOS. J Wisconsin Faculty. 
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Over eighteen hundred years ago Pontius Pilate, sitting 
as Judge over him ^' who spoke as never man spake,'' gave 
utterance to a query, not even then new, but never old, and 
now as when the first dawn of civilization beamed upon the 
world, the question "what is truth?" has permeated every 
nation, and inspired to thought and action, every intelligent 
mind. 

There are two methods by which the world seeks to ascer- 
tain what is truth. The one method, old as the family of 
man, finds in the simple interrogation of self-conscious- 
ness, an answer to this great question, while the other meth- 
od, more laboriously, interrogates nature, and by patient 
induction seeks to establish a more comprehensive, and at 
the same time, more rational basis ot truth. The second 
method is but the outgrowth of the first — the spirit of in- 
quiry taking the place of fear and superstition. 

It is not to be wondered at that man, in his infancy, should 
be appalled at the magnitude and utter incomprehensive- 
ness of that which surrounded him. Suddenly placed in 
conflict with nature's resistless forces, he cannot observe 
and investigate, but can onl^^ feel his own powerlessness, 
and in the agony of terror, fall down in abject prostration 
worshiping a cause which is but the outgrowth of a terrified 
consciousness. This is superstition, and primitive man- 
kind vainly sought for an answer to " what is truth ? " 
through the unreliable and deviating channel of self-con- 
scaousness. Unsatisfied with his efforts, and becoming 
more familiar with nature's forces, his consternation grad- 
ually subsides, and man begins to grope in darkness. for 
some tangible evidence of cause and effect. Here, begins 
the jneithod of inductive inquiry after " what is truth," and 
in this we find laid .the foui^dations of science— positive 
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truth, founded in the very natiire of things, and established 
by observation and experimeot. Rudimentary in its first 
appearance, science can only develop as it, one by one, 
grasps the immutable truths of nature, and discovers laws 
as eternal and unchangeable as the Hand which created 
them. These laws once discovered, they become, not sci- 
ence itself, but the basis upon which all science is founded. 
That only is science which recognises phenomena in their 
subordination to natural laws, and subsequently explains 
such phenomena by these laws. The laws of nature 
are deductions made from observation and experi- 
ment, and what the latter teach us as always produc- 
ing in all states and circumstances, and at all times the 
same effect, may be established as a law of nature. A re- 
ciprocal action between these several laws of nature so es- 
tablished, enables us to explain to ourselves intellectually, 
not the existence, but the connection of phenomena, by 
means of which we afterwards learn the principles of their 
development and action. 

Primitive mankind long wandered in the mazes of uncer- 
tainty and doubt only rendered such by the darkness of 
superstition, and it was only in the course of after ages 
that the light of truth gleaming through this gloom and 
darkness penetrated the world and enabled them to discov- 
er, here and there, evidences of the fact that all nature was 
moving in exact obedience to set laws and principles, which 
could only have their first origin in the fiat of Him who 
created and controlled all things. 

Ages came and went, as, one by ©ne, observation and 
experiment brought to light these natural laws, and gave 
them to the world. Thus science assuming solidity and 
power, gradually took the positions of^ the childish belief of 
mankind ; snatching thunder and lightning from the hands 
of the gods, and, with its lighted torch, proving that all 
which had been considered inexplicable and miraculous, 
and the work of a supernatural power, was only the effect 
of hitherto unknown natural forces, eternal, immutable 
and universal. The stone not supported, has ever and will 
through all eternity fall towards the centre of the earth. 
Whenever fire and water meet, vapors must arise and exert 
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their irresistible power; where the seed falls into the 
ground, there it will grow ; where the thunderbolt is at- 
tracted there it will strike. Can there exist any doubt as to 
these truths ? Nor do they in the least interfere with our 
conceptions of a God, who is Himself the Author of Ihe 
world and of the laws which govern it. The created can- 
not be greater than the creator, nor can immutable and 
natural laws control the actions of Him who existed from 
the beginning, and who holds within Himself the power to 
destroy at once the harmony of nature, and let it revert to 
its primeval chaos. 

The laws of nature are not only eternal and immutable, 
but as we have already seen are universal, for as has been 
said by an ancient writer, " He who suspends one law of 
nature suspends them all." The same laws govern the vis- 
ible universe, and everywhere act in the same manner as in 
our proximity. The laws of gravitation, /. e, the laws of mo- 
tion and attraction, are, in all space reached by the teles- 
cope, invariably the same. The motions of all and the most 
remote bodies take place according to the same laws by 
which on our earth a stone falls or a pendulum vibrates. 
The laws of light and heat through all space are the same 
as on the earth. In meteoric stones, visible messengers 
from another world, which are projected from other heaven- 
ly bodies, or from the primordial ether, there has yet no 
element been discovered which is not already existing upon 
the earth; nor is the form of these crystals different from 
those known to us. Thus we find that every law of nature 
is eternal, immutable and universal, and that only may be 
termed science which has its foundation in principles eter- 
nal and unalterable. The mere theories of man regarding 
phenomena may rise to such a sublime degree of perfect- 
ness and truth as to merit the title of an art, but it is only 
when, through long series of observations and experiments, 
these theories always produce the same result, so that their 
products may ever be predicted with unerring certainty^ 
may it be said that truth is found and art become a science. 

Reverting back to our first proposition, we hold that the 
two methods by which the world seeks to arrive at " What 
is truth," to be either by the interrogation of self-con- 
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sciousness or the interrogation of natnre. That the one is 
the gradual outgrowth of the other, but the other still ex- 
ists, and by many is considered to be the basis of scientific 
truth, yet this can never be, as that which is simply the out- 
g!rowtb of an imaginative theory cannot be based upon the 
unchanging foundations of true science. 

The present so-called science of therapeutics originated 
in the dark ages of superstition and fear. Disease and 
death struck terror to the hearts of the people, and in their 
anguish they cried to an unknown god for deliverance. The 
incantations and prayers of priests were said to break the 
bands of disease, and so we find the ancient Hindoos, Jews, 
Egyptians, Chaldeans and Persians, alike shrouded in hea- 
then superstition, and relying only on pagan rites and mys- 
teries for the cure of disease, while in the history of ancient 
Greece the subject is veiled in the eloquent symbols of 
mythology. The science of healing was the sacred voca- 
tion of the gods, and was practised only by the priests of 
Esculapiiis, the god of medicine. Medicine did not even 
arise to the dignity of an art until the time of Hippocrates, 
From him the dominant system of medicine arrogantly 
claims a pedigree, almost as unique and canonical as the 
apostolic succession of the church of Rome. Hippocrates 
was indeed the first to systematise therapeutics, but in his 
expression that " diseases are sometimes cured by contra- 
ries, sometimes by similars, and sometimes by medicines 
which have neither similitude or antagonism," we find a 
rule laid down that precludes all science, and makes medi- 
cine an empirical art. Still later Hippocrates is said to have 
expressed the proverb that " remedies which have cured 
disease must be equally efficacious in curing analagous 
ones," and here is given the only practical rule which has 
ever been the governing principle of therapeutics. Galen, 
it is true, in the second century advocated the exclusive 
formula ^^contraria contraris curantur^'^ realizing that, upon, 
its then liberal basis, medicine could never become an ex- 
act science. The dogma of Galen prevailed exclusively^ 
and uninterruptedly as the central doctrine around which 
all the schools of medicine revolved until the 17th century, 
when Galenism was abandoned, and the long-forgotten 
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dogmas of Hippocrates 'were resuscitated. What had been 
accomplished up to that period in the collateral branches 
of Anatomy, Pathology, Physiology and Chemistry was re- 
tained, but the entire system of Galenic therapeutics was 
disregarded. Thus medicine in theoretically rejecting the 
principal dogma of Galen — that diseases are cured by con- 
traries — confessed a colossal error, one which had led them 
astray for more than fourteen centuries ; and while pro- 
fessedly returning to the crude propositions of Hippocrates, 
they failed to secure any fixed principles from the gigantic 
wreck, or to establish any harmonious, definite or consist- 
ent system of practice. From that day to the prese^it, the 
history of medicine is a chronicle of mistakes and blun- 
ders ; a record of experiments and failures, to which sci- 
ence has only capriciously lent its light, and around which 
the alchemy and astrology of the darker ages have thrown 
their glamour and mystery. 

We therefore claim, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that medicine is not a science, neither indeed can 
be so long as not based upon and governed by unerring 
laws, and established principles. Is farther evidence neces- 
sary in order to support this claim ? If so, let us place in 
the witness box a few of the greatest physicians the world 
has ever known ; men of world renowned scientific attain- 
ments and well qualified to testify. 

The celebrated Bichat of Paris, speaking of the thera- 
peutics of his day, said : " An incoherent assemblage of 
incoherent opinions, it is, perhaps, of all the physiological 
sciences, that which best shows the caprice of the human 
mind. What do I say ? It is not a science for a methodi- 
cal mind. It is a shapeless assemblage of inexact ideas, of 
observations often puerile, of deceptive remedies, and of 
formulae as fantastically conceived, as they are tediously 
arranged." 
The equally celebrated French physician, Majendie, said : 
'* 1 hesitate not to declare, no matter how sorely I shall 
wound our vanity, that so gross is our ignorance of the 
physiological disorder called diseases, that it would, per- 
haps, be better to do nothing, and resign the complaint we 
are called upon to treat, to the resources of nature, than to 
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act as we frequently do, without knowing the why and the 
wherefore of our conduct, and at the obvious risk of hasten- 
ing the end ol our patient." 
Dr. Good, the great nosologist, asserts that — 
" The science of medicine is a barbarous jargon, and the 
effects of our medicines on the human system, are in the 
highest degree uncertain ; except, indeed, that they have 
already destroyed more lives than war, pestilence and 
famine combined." 
Sir Astley Cooper, England's greatest surgeon, says : 
" The science of medicine is founded on conjectures and 
improved by murder." 

The following apologue, says the great D'Alembert, re- 
lated by a physician, a man of wit and philosophy, repre- 
sents very well, the state of the science (so-called): " Na- 
ture is fighting with disease, a blind man, that is a physi- 
cian comes to settle the difference. He first tries to make 
peace ; when he cannot accomplish this, he lifts his club 
and strikes at random. If he strikes the disease he kills 
the disease ; if he strikes nature he kills nature." 

Coming down to a later day, let us listen to Dr. Christi- 
son. Professor of Materia Medica, in the University of Ed- 
inburg. He says : 

" Of all medical sciences, therapeutics is the most unset- 
tled and most unsatisfactory, in its present state, and the 
least advanced in progress, and surrounded by the most 
numerous and most deceitful sources of fallacy." 

Dr. Rush, one of the lights of the profession, in his day, 
remarks : 

"The healing art is an unroofed temple, uncovered at the 
top and cracked at the foundation." And again: "Our 
want of success results from the following causes : 1st. ig- 
norance of the disease ; 2d. our ignorance of a suitable 
remedy ; 3d. want of efficacy in the remedy ;" and finally, 
" we have assisted in multiplying diseases, we have done 
more, we have increased their mortality P 

Prof. Chapman, once at the head of the profession in 
Philadelphia, in an address to the medical society, after 
speaking of the pernicious effects of calomel, adds : 

" Gentlemen, it is a disgraceful reproach to the profession 
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of medicine ; it is quackery, horrid, unwarranted, murder- 
ous quackery." 

Prof. Draper, in one of his introductory lectures before 
the University Medical College of New York, makes the 
following statement : 

" Even those of us who have most carefully upheld our 
old professional theories, and have tried to keep in rever- 
ence the old opinions, and the old times, find that under the 
advance of the exact sciences, our position is becoming 
untenable. The ground is slipping away from beneath our 
feet. We are on the brink of a great revolution. Go where 
you will, among intelligent physicians, you will find a deep, 
though it may be indistinct perception, that a great change 
is imminent." 

The late Prof. Mutter, of Philadelphia, in an introductory 
lecture, given a few years before his death, says : " We 
have in truth, ' rested contented in ideal knowledge.' We 
have received, as perfect, theories as idle as day dreams ; 
and the foundations of our art must crumble to the earth, 
unless we learn more discretion and better judgment in the 
selection of the material of which they are to be con- 
structed." 

I do not wish to weary you with a repetition of the 
thousands of similar expressions uttered by equally re- 
nowned adherents of the dominant system of medicine. 

It was with feelings akin to those expressed that Samuel 
Hahnemann quitted with disgust the practice of medicine. 
His love of honor and truth would not permit him to 
practice a ^stem of treatment so irrational and unscien- 
tific in its character; but, unlike his contemporaries, he 
sought for, and was willing to receive something better. 
As he surveyed the scientific world, and saw all its de- 
partments governed by natural laws, while medicine 
alone, was left to shift for itself, with no governing prin- 
ciple, subject to the caprices of the human mind, he was 
led to inquire why the Great Father of mankind should thus 
provide set laws to govern all things save the healing art ? 
Why man defenseless and alone, with suffering and disease 
entailed upon him, should .thus be compelled to seek for aid 
through the ever changing channels of human judgment? 
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While thus reasoning Hahnemann nndertook a broad sur- 
vey of medical literature while engaged in the translation 
of ancient and modern writing. In this labor he became 
familiar withthe ideas of the early philosophers ; he also 
saw frequently corroborated that fragmentary observation 
of Hippocrates, that "• diseases are sometimes cured by 
similars "; but not until 1790 — while translating the Materia 
Medicaof Oullen — did the conviction flash upon his mind of 
the existence in the Divine economy of an universal law of 
cure, and thenceforward with unfaltering purpose he de- 
voted all the energies of his master mind to the one grand 
object of developing, systematising and perfecting the new 
method of healing the sick. As the falling apple, through 
Newton, gave to philosophy the law of gravitation, so the 
study of the effects of Peruvian bark, through Hahnemann, 
gave the law of similars to medicine, and homoeopathy to 
the world. 

Hahnemann was now in possession of a tangible fact; a 
remedy that would cure a certain disease would also pro- 
duce it in a healthy person, and it was certain that the con- 
verse was equally true, i. e. that a drug which produced a 
certain disease in a healthy body,.would cure it in a sick 
one. But this was only one instance, and might be an ex- 
ception. He therefore set himself to the task of testing a 
great number of drugs, and with heroic self sacrifice took 
them himself, carefully noting the minutest efl'ects pro- 
duced, and comparing them with symptoms of well-known 
diseases. He likewise induced some of his friends to join 
him in these tests or provings, and by mutually comparing 
notes, certain positive facts were established. But not yet 
satisfied, Hahnemann, like a true scientist, hesitated to 
publish this discovery until it had been more thoroughly 
corroborated; so, for ten long years, he was arduously at 
work, proving to himself in every way possible its truth, 
before he submitted it to the world. This is, indeed, the 
spirit of true scientific inquiry, and when the law " simiHa 
similibus curantur " was made known, it was not a mere spec- 
ulative theory, but a scientific fact — a law of nature, estab- 
lished through a long series of the most persistent observa- 
tion and experiment. 
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The query may here naturally arise, why, if the principle 
promulgated by Hahnemann is a natural law, and necessa- 
rily eternal, was it not discovered long before ? To this we 
might answer by asking why were not the discoveries of 
Galileo, of Newton, and others discovered before the 17th 
century? and none will question but that these truths 
existed from the creation of the world. So, with equal pro- 
priety, it might have been left for Hahnemann to discover a 
law of cure, which, though existing, had been hidden from 
view through all former ages. Yet, this attitude it is not 
necessary to assume, for as we have already seen Hahne- 
mann did not first discover the principle of simiiia^ but he 
comprehended and defined its collateral features, and prov- 
ed beyond successful contradiction that it was a law of 
nature, as unerring in its manifestations as the laws of mo- 
tion and attraction. We have already observed that Hip- 
pocrates himself gave expression to a belief in the doc- 
trine of similars, but careful investigation shows plainly 
that such a doctrine neither originated or ended with him* 
It has ever been practised by physicians and the people 
from time immemorial — long before Hahnemann proclaim- 
ed it to the world, or even before Hippocrates gave it 
expression. 

From the earliest dawn of existence there has been an 
innate tendency on the part of the people to unconsciously 
employ the homoeopathic method of cure. 

One of the earliest results of human suiFering, and hu- 
man thought, was the doctrine of signatures; and even in 
the middle ages this was a favorite notion. Thus, a yellow 
substance was said to be a good medicine against jaundice; 
a red one against an inflammation, etc. The human instinct, 
as yet simple and uncorrupted, was early seeking for the 
true law of cure. This was self-consciousness groping in 
darkness for the light of truth, but that light could only be- 
made manifest after the darkness of superstition had been 
dispelled, and the world illumined by the torch of science, 
was prepared to receive practical truth. 

Even Grecian mythology is not silent and oflfers its share 
of testimony in favor of the homoeopathic law of cure; One 
of the most beautiful instances of this character is related 
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to have occurred just prior to the Trojan war. The fleet of 
Agamemnon had by mistake landed in Mysia and entered 
into an engagement with Telephos, king of the country, 
and son of Herakles. During the battle Telephos received 
a wound from the spear of Achilles, and finding that it 
would not heal consulted an oracle regarding it. The reply 
of the oracle was that it could be healed only by him who 
had caused it. Telephos proceeded to Aulis, where the 
Greek fleet lay, and presented himself in disguise to 
Agamemnon, seized his infant son, Orestes, whom Klytas- 
mnestra had brought with her, and threatened to slay the 
child if healing were refused him. Odysseus interposed, 
and scraping some of the rust from the spear of Achilles, 
applied it to the wound and healed it. 

The Holy Scriptures abound with more or less distinct 
evidences of the truth of the homoeopathic law of cure. 
He whoever all reigns with unbounded sway, and who is 
the Author of all law, in His infinite wisdom often deigns 
to become Himself the exponent of the laws which he has 
created. Doubtless all are acquainted with the exciting 
scenes depicted in the Israelites' camp, when the fiery ser- 
pents came among them. It is probably beyond imagina- 
tive power to picture this most agonizing scene, but we 
may readily realize how in their extreme anguish and utter 
powerlessness, they would apply for relief to that same 
Source, which had shielded and cared for them in all their 
wanderings. Their cry is heard, and the remedy provided. 
Moses is instructed to prepare a fiery serpent and set it 
upon a pole. Why a fiery serpent ? How much more nat- 
ural to have placed a dove upon the pole, or, at least, some 
antithesis of the poisonous serpent. The fiery serpent is 
prepared of brass, inexact image of the dreaded reptile, — 
it is raised upon the pole, and all who look live. Is there 
a natural law in existence more fully confirmed by the 
Creator, than is the law of similars? Doubtless when 
Elisha was called upon to heal the unwholesome and 
brackish waters of the spring, he called for salt, a sub- 
stance similar to that already contained in the spring, in 
conformity to a natural law of cure, and with it healed the 
waters unto this day. So, ancient history, Divine and 
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mythological, supports the law of similars, and scattered 
along through the ages up to the time of Hahnemann, 
we find evidences that in someway or other its truths 
have been sanctioned. 

In the Hindoo writings the principles of homoeopathy 
as now laid down^ are extant, B.ni, have been so from time imme- 
nioriai; and among the Arabs the principle is admitted 
and practised. 

The works of the poets abound with illustrations of the 
law of similars. Probably the oldest of the kind is in some 
lines ascribed by Athenaeus to Antiphanes, who lived 404 
B. C, which have thus been translated : 

" Take the hair, it is well written, 
Or the dog by which you're bitten ; 
Work off one wine by his brother, 
And one labor with another ; 

******* %%3ft 

Cook with cook, and strife with strife, 
Business with business, wife with wife/' 

A Latin poet gives the following : 

'^ Balnea, vina, 
Venus consumunt corpora nostra ;. 
Sed vitam faciunt Balula, vina, Yenus." 

The following is from Shakspeare's Romeo and Juliet : 

" Tut man I one fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is lessened by another's anguish ; 
Turn giddy and be holp by backward turning; 
One desperate grief cures with another's languish. 
Take thou some new infection to tbe eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die." 

The celebrated physician and poet Paul Flemming, also 
had a knowledge of homoBopathy, and practised it in the 
17th century, as may be seen from one of his poems: 

'' A wise physician he, who, from the self-same source, 
Doth draw the antidote and bane. 
Of this, a single grain works more efficiently, 
Than that long draught. 
Is that physician to be praised who writes 
Prescriptions yard in length to win 
The thanks of the apothecary V* 


\ 
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The mi^aathrope ia Sohiller^s play was finally cured by 
the iofiuence of other misanthropes of a similar character. 

Miltonvin the preface to Samson Agonistes^ gives his ver&ion 
thus : ^^ In physic things of melancholic hue and quality are 
used, against melancholy, soar against sour, salt to remove 
salthumorS) etc.'' 

But why weary you with farther evidences of the eternal 
and universal character of the law of similars ? From time 
immemorial there have been vague traditions that medicines 
sometimes cured diseases similar to those they caused, and 
these traditions gaining more and more basis as time passed 
on began to assume solid proportions, strengthened from 
age to age by the testimony of such as Hippocrates, Para- 
celsus, Van Helmont, Sydenham, Stahl, Descartes, and 
many others, whose quotations in direct support of the 
homoeopathic law of cure might be given would time 
permit. 

Thus it was not left for Hahnemann to discover a law of 
cure, but to systematise it, and establish the collateral fea- 
tures upon which it depended, — to append certain theories 
of which he was truly the originator and discoverer, by 
which the law of cure was illustrated and brought into 
unison with other natural laws already established. These 
theories in every instance, resting upon scientific facts ap- 
pertaining to the departments of natural philosophy, the 
natural sciences, physiology and biology. The doctrine 
that every peculiar substance produces a series of peculiar 
efi'ects upon the human organism belongs to the natural 
sciences — is itself a science treating of the effect of a di- 
versity of substances on the human frame. The doctrine of 
potentiation belongs to natural philosophy, in common with 
the doctrines of magnetism, electricity and galvanism. The 
doctrine that potencies are capable of curing diseases ac- 
cording to the law ^^ simiiia similibus^^'^ is a proposition that 
belongs to biology and there finds its confirmation. 

So we find that all collateral doctrines of homoeopathy 
rest upon other natural laws operating in unison with the 
law of cure. Nor can the investigator justly pass judgment 
upon the truth of any or all of these theories until vigorous 
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experiment and observation shall have proven their falsity, 
which has never yet been done. 

In endeavoring to harmonise new theories with those 
already known, . man is liable to err, and actually does err 
in a majority of instances, even though the original theory 
may be true beyond contradiction. Few hypotheses and 
attempts at explanation have endured long, and it is a fact 
of daily acknowledgment that one hypothesis gives place to 
another in all sciences. All scientific discoverers have en- 
tertained numerous conjectures, some of which time has 
verified, others it has overthrown. On this point the ven- 
erable Bering says : " Whether the theories of Hahnemann 
are destined to endure a longer or shorter space, whether 
they be the best or not, time only can determine ; be it as 
it may, // is a matter of minor importance. It is the genuine 
Hahnemanian spirit totally to disregard all theories, even 
those of one's own fabrication, when they are in opposition 
to the results of pure experience. All theories and hypoth- 
eses have no positive weight whatever, only so far as they 
lead to new experiments, and afford a better survey of those 
already made." 

We have already observed that that only is science which 
is based upon natural laws, and those only are natural laws 
whose results may ever be practised with unerring certain- 
ty. Such we claim to be the homoeopathic law of cure, and 
the therapeutics based upon such a law, and whose reme- 
dies change not with diseases, or seasons, or years, or local- 
ities, but whose effects upon the human organism are ever 
the same, may without arrogance claim to itself the rank 
of a science. 

How sad the experience of Sydenham, when he says: 
*' The remedy which would cure a patient at the beginning 
of the year will kill him, perhaps, at the close. When a 
fresh form of epidemic sets in, I am in a quandary, and am 
puzzled to think how I can give relief. It is more than I 
ean do to avoid risking the lives of one or two of the first 
who apply to me as patients." Such has been the experience 
of all physicians in all ages to the time of Hahnemann — 
the neeesaaiy result of the lack of a guiding principle in 
their theraj^utics. How different the experience of those 
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whose therapeutics are based on the foundations of true 
science. In 1830 Asiatic cholera made its appearance in 
Europe for the first time. It had long been heralded. Each 
successive wave from the far East had swept nearer and 
nearer, and now when it had crossed the last barrier, and 
had taken up the westward line of march through Russia, 
all Europe was in a state of consternation. Meanwhile 
Hahnemann, without ever having seen a case of the dis- 
ease, was trying to solve the problem of its treatment 
and its cure. Collecting together all the symptoms of 
the disease, until it stood before him in all its terrible 
reality, he, under the guidance of the homoeopathic law 
of cure, selected Camphor^ Cuprum and Veratrum^ and wrote 
them down as the best remedies for cholera. Such they 
proved to be. Not only in that epidemic but in all after, 
and Hahnemann's treatment of Asiatic cholera remains 
to this day, substantially the treatment pursued by every 
homoeopathic physician the world over, while its almost 
miraculous success astonishes all observers. 

On the contrary Dr. Jas. Johnson, an eminent British 
physician, after twenty years of allopathic experience with 
cholera in Asia and Europe, says : " In point of fact we 
know no better mode of treating cholera than when it first 
appeared ; the really severe cases are just as fatal as they 
have ever been," and this notwithstanding scores of theories 
had been alternately adopted and rejected, and hundreds of 
remedies had been employed and abandoned." 

The use of Belladona in Scarlet fever aflfords another 
striking illustration of the immutability of the homoeopath- 
ic law of cure. Selected by Hahnemann, according to the 
law of similars, just seventy-five years ago, it has proven 
almost infallible, not only as a remedy, but a prophylactic 
as well, adopted more or less, by all schools of medicine, it 
has without doubt saved more lives from this much dreaded 
malady than all other remedies combined ; and will ever 
stand, as it does to-day, a silent but positive witness to the 
truth of the law *' similia similibus curantur^ I might con- 
tinue to multiply illustration upon illustration. The world 
abounds with them in all its departments. The domains of 
science and art are filled with them. Nature itself is one 
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vast volume on whose pages they are ever occurring, and 
nature itself, when left unaided, cures in accordance with 
the law of similars. The microscopical discoveries of the 
allopathic physician Kaltenbrunner contain the most pow- 
erful arguments in favor of this statement. Nature effects 
a cure of morbid inflammation in wounds, by developing 
a state perfectly similar to it, which Kaltenbrunner calls 
the curative inflammation. '' Driven with accelerated mo- 
tion, masses of tlie globules of the blood (here and there) 
rush by starts from the capillaries and pour themselves into 
the parenchyma of the inflamed part. Here they lie, as 
bright red spots or islands of different sizes. Soon the 
whole wound is surrounded by these islands highly turgid. 
This process which appears at first at the circumference 
of the inflammation, by degrees also, involves the centre, 
completely resembling the morbid inflammation, and it is 
by its means that the morbid changes produced by the 
latter, are gradually extinguished." Thus, gentlemen, na- 
ture itself confirms the honut'opathic law of cure, as is thus 
beautifully illustrated, and it would seem as though the 
entire universe, from its Creator to its humblest produc- 
tion, affords one vast array of witnesses testifying to the 
triith of an universal law of cure. 

Are we arrogatit, then, when we claim for our therapeu- 
tics the title of a science ? Aye, more than this, when 
we claim it to be the only science of therapeutics — the 
only system of treatment based upon natural laws, the 
only complete, scientific, and philosophic method of cure?, 
And, as it is now, so it has ever been and will ever re- 
main, the only science of therapeutics. Natural laws can- 
not oppose each other, and diseases have never been, nor 
never will be cured, except in accordance with this one 
universal law. Laborious researches confirm this statement, 
and show that from the time of Hippocrates to the present, 
diseases have only been cured, when the remedy or reme- 
dies prescribed had the power of creating symptoms similar 
to the disease for which they were given. Yes, gentlemen, 
there is a science of therapeutics — God-given and eternal. 
Fou and I are its votaries, and upon us devolves the hercu- 
lean task of rearing that temple of which Hahnemann 
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and his immediate followers have only laid the foandation. 
How necessary then that we should be true scientists our- 
selves, else how can we do aught but disgrace our profes- 
sion? And shall science suffer for our delinquencies? 
Shall the law ever be trampled to the earth, and the temple 
crumbled because we, its votaries, are incompetent to com- 
prehend and apply its principles ? 

A bright constellation of scientific workers bid us on- 
ward, that we too may become bright and shining lights in 
the firmament of medical science. Now and then a bril- 
liant star sinks out of sight — be ever ready to take its place. 
Within the past few weeks a most brilliant galaxy has gone 
out forever, and the light of Dunham, of Beebe, of Temple, 
of Payne and others, may hereafter only shine as reflected 
in your professional lives and in mine. Strive then, I pray 
you, to be able and earnest champions of scientific truth, 
that the time may not be far distant when the crowning 
glory of our temple shall be complete, aud the world, freed 
from intolerance and bigotry, may,' without opposition, 
enter its open portals with songs of gratitude and praise. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


Gentlemen: — It has been admitted from the earliest ages that 
the human mind is prone to fall into the path of error, — "Human- 
um est errare^' is a.maxim as old as the Augustan era, and it is 
not less true of the present, notwithstanding the most ardent aspi- 
rations after truth, and the most gigantic efforts to attain it have 
been chaVacteristic of mankind in general through successive ages. 

The philosopher, the divine and the statesman, have far too 
frequently substituted fallacies, which they either believed, or 
feigned to be truths, and all the power of human reason has been 
employed in one age, to sustain as true, that which, in a subsequent 
period, has been acknowledged to be a delusion, by the wisest and 
most enlightened of mankind. 

This has been the case in every moral and intellectual research, 
and in none more so than in the progress and development of the 
science of medicine. A retrospect of the errors and delusions of 
our forefathers in medicine will aid ns in bringing our noble science 
to a higher degree of excellence, and render it more worthy of the 
exalted object to which it is, or should be mainly directed — the 
renovation, and preservation of health — the greatest of all bless- 
ings conferred by our Almighty Creator on man. 

Time would fail me, should I enter into an elaborate detail of 
all the various delusions in medical science since the era of Hippo- 
crates, and my present object is simply to portray and to vindicate 
the doctrines we hold, as the followers of the illustrious Hahne- 
mann, and to prove that those doctrines contain a most decided 
and important truth; as well as a most important progress in medi- 
cal science. 


It is however necessary, first, to revert to and animadvert on 
the past and present imperfection of Therapeutics, in order to il- 
lustrate the absolute necessity for further most careful and exten- 
sive research. In so doing 1 shall have occasion to repel the nn- 
generons, the nngentlemanly,and the unphilosophical assaults made 
against Homoeopathy by Allopaths, who were totally ignorant, (and 
wilfully so) of that which they assailed. Assaults characterized 
by misrepresenfAtion, inconsistency and dogmatical assumption, so 
gross as to render the authors ridiculous in the estimation of the 
wise, the well informed, and the gentlemanly of their own school. 

The charge of quackery, iterated and reiterated by very many 
of the Allopaths against Homoeopathy besides being altogether false 
and unfounded in fact, comes with exceeding bad grace from those 
who, in all ages, have been accused and convicted of the grossest 
quackery, by the wise and learned of their own school. 

Not to mention Boerhaave, Rush, Sydenham, and many other il- 
lustrious men, I merely refer you to Drs. Knighton, Luther, Forbes, 
and Girtanner of the present day, who assert in the most emphatic 
language, that Allopathy is disgraced by the most atrocious quack- 
ery, practised ad nauseam hj its adherents. Forbes says, "The 
history of Medicine is nothing but a history of perpetual changes 
in the opinions and practice of its professors respecting the very 
same subject, — the nature and treatment of diseases. When we 
come to trace the history and fortunes of particular remedies and 
modes of treatment, what difference of opinion, what an array of 
alleged facts directly at variance with oach other, what contra- 
diction, what opposite results of a like experience, what ups and 
downs, what glorification and degradation of the same remedy, 
what confidence now, what despair anon, in encountering the same 
disease with the very same weapons, what horror, and intolerance 
at one time of the very opinions and practices, which previously 
and subsequently are cherished and admired." 

The other great men to whom 1 have alluded use, if possible, 
still stronger language, and we and the human race generally are 
fully justified by the authority of the Allopaths themselves in 
styling them quacks. 

The remarkably modest claim set up by the Allopathic Colleges 
of exclusive legitimacy, is answered by the fact that the charter of 
the Homoeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania was granted by 
the same high authority, the Legislature of Pennsylvania, which 


conferred a similar charter tipon themselves, so that when thejr 
ignore the validity of our degrees, thej at the same time ignore the 
validity of their own. 

The equally modest claim of exclusive orthodoxy^ is well met by 
the inquiry — what is orthodoxy ? The reply of the celebrated Bi- 
shop Horsley is perhaps the best definition ever yet given. — "Or- 
thodoxy is my-doxy, and heterodoxy is any other man's doxy," so 
that in this view of the case, we are the orthodox, and all who dif- 
fer from ns are heterodox. But we make no such ridiculous and 
absurd assertion. We merely assert that Homoeopathy is in no way 
less orthodox than Allopathy, while we know it to be quite as le- 
gitimate, and far more true and regular, as well as scientific and 
rational than Allopathy. The old school, at times, assume the 
name of Hippocratics, alleging they are governed by his doctrines, 
and follow very closely his mode of practice. They ignore the ex- 
islence of Galen, and shelter themselves under the idea that the 
antiquity of Hippocrates is a sufficient guarantee for the unques- 
tionable truth of their principles and methods of practice, and they 
ask with a sneer, can a mere pretended discovery in Therapeutics 
of scarcely sixty years' duration, weigh against the established doc- 
trines of centuries? But assuredly a Therapeutic system which 
has been stationary for more than 2000 years, can, in this age of 
progress have but little to boast of, or to recommend it, and this 
kind of argument, if argument it can be called, may be considered 
on a par with that of an insane sailor, who insists upon navigating 
the ocean in an ancient galley with oars, because Jason and the 
other celebrated Argonauts did so, and that the modern method by 
steamers and ships is a ridiculous humbug, altogether illegitimate 
and heterodox. 

The character and reputation of our illustrious and immortal 
founder, the great Hahnemann, have been frequently assailed by 
the little minds of the Allopathic school. The truly great men of 
that school have defended him warmly, simply because they could 
comprehend and appreciate his genius and learning. Hufeland, 
the Nestor of Medicine, calls him the most learned man of his time. 
Forbes says, " He is distinguished for his talents, his learning and 
his industry." Maley, at that time an Allopathic Professor, in speak- 
ing of Aconite, says, " Even were we under no other obligations to 
Hahnemann, by this simple discovery of the antiphlogistic proper- 
tics of Aconite, he would, like Jenner, deserve to be ranked among 
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the greatest benefactors of soffering htiinaEity." Popper, of War- 
temburg, after ealogizing Belladonna in diseases of the throat, 
compliments Hahneman in the highest terms, and sajs, '* that the 
best source of information upon its Tirtnes is the Materia Medica 
Pura of Hahnemann;" where also he asserts, ''is to be found the 
only reliable acconnts of many other medicines." Dr. Mott of Ne\r 
York, says, *' Hahnemann is one of the most scientific and accom* 
plished physicians of the age." These are all scientific and well 
known physicians, and their eulogy will always ontweigh the slan- 
ders of thousands of the Thersites of the profession. 

One of the strongest evidences in fayonr of Homoeopathy, and 
which goes very far to prove it a legitimate and valuable reform 
of the defective therapeutics of Allopathy, is the powerful influence 
it has exerted upon, and the re-active energy it has displayed in 
promoting a regeneration of Allopathy. And this is well known, 
not only to the enlightened Allopath, but also to his patients, and 
to all ^080 versed in the present state of Allopathic medicine. 
The comparative minuteness of dose, the greater simplicity in pre- 
scription, the more cautious use of venesection, and its total aban- 
donment in many diseases, from a conviction of its pernicious ef- 
fects; together with a far more accurate observation of symptoms 
and some little disposition to ascertain the pure medicinal action of 
drugs ; all point to the influence, silent — ^but potent — of Homoeo- 
pathy, and which influence has been acknowledged by Forbes and 
others in direct terms. 

All these facts, which are well established, prove the orthodoxj 
and the legitimacy of Homoeopathy, past all doubt or cavil. 

There are several misconceptions of Homoeopathy, which appear 
to pervade the medical mind to some extent, and through it— *pas8 
current with the non-medical — to which I will briefly allude. 

1st, Homoeopathy is not a surgical science. It does not pretend 
with its minute doses, (though strange to say it has been demanded 
of it,) to amputate a limb, to reduce a dislocation, to extract an 
aching tooth, to remove a deadly poison from the stomach, or any 
other local irritant from the organism, affecting it chemically or 
mechanically, (though it has, in fact, very often superseded the ne- 
cessity of chemical and mechanical agency.) Neither does Ho- 
mceopatby promise any more than Allopathy, to counteract poten- 
cies overwhelming the organism, beyond the power of re-actios. 
Bat, passing all such cases, as not within its boundaries, it confines 




itself strictlj to its legitimate provioce, the treatment of medical 
cases. Oar surgeons and obstetricians perform all the operations 
necessary in their department, and thej do so as ably and as skil- 
fully as when they practised Allopathy, and assuredly to the full, 
as ably, as any Allopath now living. 

As a Medical Science^ Homoeopathy views the manifestations of 
disease, as consequences of disturbed vital action. Hence it em- 
ploys agents, whose dynamical action, ascertained by experiment 
on the healthy, is directed upon the vital forces thus disturbed, and 
because disturbed, m&rUdly euseepHble^ to the influence of simttar 
irritants, beyond all calculation. Actuated by such views, and 
^ided by experience. Homoeopathy cannot but enforce the employ- 
Bdent of doses, grea:tly less than those administered by Allopathy. 
Still, much is here left to the discriminating judgment of each 
physician, in adapting his doses to the varied circumstances of each 
individual case. So that he may never transcend the limits of 
healthy re-action, limits, however, which experience alone is com* 
petent to determine. 

2dy Homoeopathy is not a new system of medicine, though it is 
often so called. A system of medicine must necessarily embrace 
aS the collateral medical sciences. Now, Homoeopathy does not 
supplant these ; on the contrary, it pays most special attention to 
them all. It does not, therefore, subvert any thing previously weU 
autheTdieated; but it does subvert all mere theories, and most espe- 
cially it subverts all the Allopathic therapeutics, as utterly false, 
irrational, unscientific, and destructive of human life. This, this 
is the mission of Homoeopathy, and under the auspices, and gui- 
dance of its law^ similia similibus curantur, it will assuredly ul- 
timately destroy the Allopathic plan of treating disease, by enor- 
mous doses of poison. 

Homoeopathy then, is the Keystone of the arch of true seientifie 
medicine. Hahnemann does not deny his obligations to the experi- 
ence of past ages. Far from it. In his Organon, he draws copiously 
upon this experience, in support of his doctrines, and we, his fol- 
lowers, so far from disowning the great advances which modern 
researches have effected, in many departments of science, do most 
frankly admit and gladly avail ourselves of these essential elements 
ef the great arch, it is the province of Homoeopathy to complete! 
for example, special and general anatomy, physiology and patho- 
logy, botany, chemistry, and materia medica, each and all of these, 
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merit and receive our most special attention. But even if we were 
to admit perfection, in each and all of these collateral sciences, in- 
dispensable to a well educated physician, it is abundantly mani- 
fest that, without the keystone, a scientific system of therapeuties^ 
founded upon an immutable law, the arch of the medical sciences 
was altogether devoid of both symmetry and strength. For what 
could it avail the art of healing, though, on the one hand, every 
fibre, and every function of the animal frame, in health and in dis- 
ease^ were perfectly disclosed to our view, and on the other, if all 
creation had yielded up its stores, and chemistry had analyzed 
them all, and recombined their elements without limits, if that 
science, which ought to teach the adaptation of agents, to the re- 
moval of morbid action, was yet to be created ? And that it was 
to be created, the whole history of medicine from Hippocrates to 
Hahnemann, testifies most conclusively. All that was positively 
established previous to Hahnemann, all which has efiectually with- 
stood the revolutions of medical opinion, consisted of a few specific 
medicines, and a few specific practices, (for which the art was 
mainly indebted to fortuitous or empirical sources,) and these not 
referred, but deemed absolutely irreferrible, to any consistent sys- 
tem of general principles, and of course offering no claim to the 
appellation of a science. And here I quote a few words from the 
celebrated John Hunter, which will clearly prove, that I have by 
no means exaggerated the absolute deficiency of that science, or 
therapeutics, without which medicine can never bo other than a 
mere conjectural art. 

Hunter says, " Of these yirtues we know nothing definitely — all 
we know is, that some are capable of altering the mode of action, 
others are stimulating, many counter-stimulating, some even irri- 
tating, others quieting, so as to produce either a healthy disposi- 
tion and action in a diseased part, or to change the disease to that 
action which accords with the medicine; or to quiet where there 
is too much action; and our reasoning goes no further than to make 
a proper application of these substances, with these virtues, that 
is, if we can, for here all is guess work. The difficulty is to ascer- 
tain the connexion of substance and virtue, and to apply this in 
restraining or altering any diseased action, and as that can never 
be demonstrated a priori, it therefore reduces the practice of me- 
dicine to sheer experiment, and this not built upon well deter- 
mined facts, but upon mere experience, resulting from probable 
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data. This is no more than inferring, that in what is now to be 
tried there is probable effect or good to arise in the experiment, 
from what has been fonnd serviceable in similar cases. But dis- 
eases of the same specific natnre, not only vary in their yisible 
symptoms or actions, bnt in many of those which are invisible; 
which will make the effects of applications vary in the same pro- 
portion, and as those varieties may not be known, so as either to 
adapt the medicine to them, or to suit the disease to the medicine, 
it will then be only given upon a general principle, which, of course, 
may not correspond to the pecnliarities. Even in well marked 
specific diseases, where there is a specific remedy, we find that 
there are often peculiarities, which counteract the simple specific 
medici ne.'' Such is the testimony of the celebrated Hunter. Could 
language describe the nncertainty, the irrationality of the modus 
operandi of the Old School, in stronger terms? 

But the position we maintain, that therapeutics, until the pro- 
mulgation of the Homoeopathic law, had never even met the first 
requisitions^ and was therefore utterly unworthy the name of a 
science, can be abundantly fortified by other authority; and as I 
am desirous to clearly prove the outrageous absurdity, and the 
unparalleled impudence of the Allopaths, in arrogating to them- 
selves the title of rational, and scientific physicians, I give a 
quotation from Dr. Paris — the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London — the first physician in Oreat Britain — the 
primus inter pares, whose authority has never been questioned. 

He says — '^ That such fluctuations in opinion, and versatility in 
practice, should have produced, even in the most candid and 
learned observers, an unfavourable impression with regard to the 
general efficacy of medicines, can hardly excite our astonishment, 
much less our indignation. Nor can we be surprised to find that 
another portion of mankind has at once arraigned physic as a fal- 
lacious art, or derided it as a composition of error and fraud. 
They ask, and it must be confessed, that they ask with reason^* 
What pledge can be afforded them, that the boasted remedies of 
the present day will not, like their predecessors, fall into disre- 
pute; and in their turn, serve only as humiliating memorials of 
the credulity and infatuation of the physicians who commended 
and prescribed them 7" 

Again, while attempting to account for these fluctuations, &o., 
connected with the Materia Medica, he says— ^* That its advance- 
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ment has been continuallj arrested, and often entirely sabverted, 
by the caprices, prejudices, superstitions and knavery of mankind; 
and that, unlike the other branches of science, it is utterly in- 
capable of successful generalization '/' and he adds the significant 
question — ^^ In the progress of the history of remedies, when are 
we able to produce a discovery or improvement which has been 
the result of that happy combination of observation, analogy and 
experiment, which has so eminently rewarded the labours of 
modern science?" This question he leaves unanswered, and it is 
evidently unanswerable by any Allopath, however scientific, how- 
ever learned he may be. But it has been answered by Hahnemann, 
and it is daily answered by every Homoeopath. We may well ask 
how it happens, that amid the infinity of -fictions with which the 
Allopathic Materia Medica notoriously and confessedly abounds, 
how it can have any, the very slightest pretension to the rank of 
a Science f It would be an easy task to multiply authorities, to 
prove what the learned and conscientious of the Allopathic school, 
have in all ages admitted and lamented. Girtanner says — *' Oar 
Materia Medica is a mere collection of fallacious and absurd ob- 
servations," and Hoffman, the Father of Modern Pathology, says 
— ^« Very few are the medicines, whose virtues and operations are 
certain ; but very many are those which are utterly false, sus- 
picious, and fictitious." 

Our fellow-citizen. Dr. James Bush, the author of the '< Philo- 
sophy of the Human Voice," and a worthy scion of his illustrious 
father, says — '* It seems to be one of the rules of faith in our art, 
that every truth must be helped into belief by some persuasive 
fiction of the schools; and I confess, so far as I know, the medical 
profession can scarcely produce a single volume in its practical 
department, from the works of Hippocrates, down to the last made 
text-book — which by the requisitions of an exact philosophy — will 
not be found to contain as much fiction, as truth. There are tests 
for all things. Now, a dangerous epidemic always shows the dif- 
ference between the strong and the weak, the candid and the 
crafty, among physicians. It is equally true, that the same ocea- 
sion displays, even to the common observer, the real condition of 
their art — ^whether its precepts are exact, or indefinite, and its 
practice consistent, or contradictory. Upon these points, and 
bearing in mind that we have now, in medicine, the recorded 
science and practice of more than two thousand years — ^let the 
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reader refer to the proceedings of tbe medical profession, during 
the prevalence of the Asiatic Cholera — and he will find their 
history every where exhibiting an extraordinary picture of pre- 
faratory panic, vulgar wonder, doubt, ignorance, obtrusive vanity, 
plans for profit and popularity, fatal blunders, distracting conti'a- 
dictions, and egregious empiricism — of ten thousand books upon 
the subject, with still an unsatisfied call for more — of experience, 
(so-called) fairly frightened out of all his former convictions; and 
of costly missions after moonshine, returning only with clouds* 
Now, I do assert, that no Art, which has a sufficiency of truth, and 
the least logical precision, can ever wear a face so mournfully 
grotesque as this. In most of the transactions of men, there is 
something like mutual understanding, and collective agreement; 
on some points at least. But the history of the cholera, summed 
up from the four quarters of the earth, presents only one tumul- 
tuous Babel of opinion, and one unavailable farrago of practice. 
This, even the populace learned from the daily papers, and they 
hooted at us accordingly^ But it is equally true, that if the in- 
quisitive fears of the community were to bring the real state of 
professional medicine to the bar of public discussion, and thus 
array the vanity and interests of physicians in the contest of 
opinion, we should find the folly and confusion, scarcely less re- 
markable, on nearly all the other topics of our art. Whence 
comes all this ? Not from exact observation, which assimilates our 
minds to one consenting usefulness — but from Fiction — which 
individualizes each of us to our solitary conceit, or herds us into 
sects, for idle or mischievous contention with each other — which 
leads to continual imposition on the public, inasmuch as fictions, 
for a timd, always draw more listeners than truth — which so gene- 
rally gives to the mediocrity of men, and sometimes even to the 
palpably weak, a leading influence in our profession, and which 
helps the impostures of the advertising quack who, being an 
unavoidable product of the pretending theories of the schools, 
may be called a physician, with the requisite amount of fictions, 
but without respectability. 

In view of the above recorded opinions of such distinguished 
Allopaths, and also in view of the fact that there is not a cure 
recorded in the books from Hippocrates to Hahnemann, which 
cannot be proven to have been an Homoeopathic cure, it is passing 
strange, that oar fellow-citizens will still submit to be drugged by 
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tbe dominant school — dominant atpreient^ bnt destined, ere manj 
years, to hear the prophetic voice, in Mene, Mcne, Tekel, Upharsin. 

The above picture of the irrationality, the absurdity, and the 
confused and contradictory prescriptions of the Allopaths, drawn 
by a master mind, is truly disgraceful, and of itself is sufiScient to 
inflict a death blow upon that system — or rather no system. 

How different the practice of the trtie^ rational and scientific 
school of medicine — the Homoeopathic. Guided by one immutable 
law, they had but one mode of practice, and under this mode they 
saved 75 per cent, of their patients, while Allopathy, with its 
seventy or eighty different and discordant modes of practice, only 
saved 48 per cent, of theirs. Why this immense difference? 
Simply because the Homoeopaths had a law to guide them; the 
Allopaths were guided by a hundred discordant theories. In 
short, the Homoeopaths had found the desideratum, the long-sought- 
for Eey-stone of the Arch of Medical Science. A grand, thera- 
peutic law, which has given, and will continue to give, a consis- 
tency, a strength, and a beauty to medicine, which for the first 
time in the history of the world, it has ever had, and which, but 
for the discovery of the immortal Hahnemann, it never would 
have had, so long as this globe endured. 

Dr. Bushnan, an English Allopath, in writing the history of the 
cholera as it appeared in Great Britain, gives us a picture of the 
practice there, still more absurd and unscientific than that described 
by Dr. Rush, and many other distinguished authors. He says the 
infallible specifics were " pitch, sulphur, carbon, and phosphoruSi 
gold, silver, zinc, and lead, strychnine, salicine, cannabine, and 
morphine, hachshish, and Thorabia; abstraction of blood, and in- 
jection of blood; perfect repose, and incessant motion. To the 
skin irritation the most severe, and applications the most soothing; 
stimulants the most violent, sedatives the most powerful; inhala- 
tion and flagellation." But if these are the simple, what are the 
complex methods which have been proposed? A combination of 
all the absurdities contained in the foregoing. " One physician, and 
quite a noted one, administered the following: — Port wine, calo- 
mel, opium, sulphate of potash, powdered ipecacuanha, spirits of 
nitric ether, cardamom seeds, raisins, carraway seeds, cinnamon, 
cochineal, camphor, aniseed, storax, benzoic acid, benzoin, balsam 
of tolu, aloes, rhubarb, sal volatile, potash, ipecacuanha wine, bi- 
borate of soda, oxide of bismuth, spirits of wine, nitrate of silveri 
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tartar emetic, bismuth, columba, caDella, solphuric ether, cayenne 
and brandy;" polypharmacy this with a vengeance; science, no 
doubt, and rational in the eyes of Allopathy. Bat only fancy all 
this abominable mixture administered to the same unfortunate sto- 
mach, in less than forty-eight hours, and it will then cause you no 
surprise to hear that all the patients of this noted physician, left 
this world for a better. 

Homoeopathy, then, gentlemen, is not a new system of medicine, 
but it most unquestionably is, a new system of therapeuties. It is 
in medicine the science of therapeutics; and it is a science which, 
though not as yet full and perfect in its development, claims for 
itself, and announces the principle with its practical application, 
through which specific remedies, yet undiscovered, may be ulti- 
mately found for the diversified forms of disease, which afflict the 
human race. 

All that I have above said, is amply ^sufficient to place in a clear 
light, the all-important truth, that all which is essential to the ex- 
istence of Homoeopathy, in its great radical principle, similia simili- 
bus, aad those who hope to vanquish Homoeopathy must direct 
their blows at this, and not waste their time and their energies, as 
heretofore, upon the outworks, the parasitic productions of mis- 
guided zeal, or of their own prolific imaginations. 

Though scarce sixty years have elapsed since the promulgation 
of the law of Homoeopathy, it already numbers among its adherents, 
a more numerous band of devoted cultivators, than can be found 
among the various and discordant sects into which Allopathy is 
divided. That these modernized relics of scholastic antiquity are 
doomed to the fate of their predecessors, is as certain as that the 
night of error must give place to the day-spring of truth. Equally 
certain is it, that Homoeopathy is destined to flourish, until the 
whole family of man be made recipients of its fruits. "Coming 
events cast their shadows before,'' and on both sides of the broad 
Atlantic, as well as throughout the habitable globe, we see a har- 
binger of the consummation, " so devoutly to be wished," in the 
increased withdrawal of patronage from Allopathy, and in the 
equally increased patronage bestowed upon Homoeopathy, not only 
by the wise, the learned, an4 the wealthy, but also by the humble? 
the lowly and the poor, who crowd our hospitals and dispensaries. 
Dr. S. Jackson, in one of his introductories in the University of 
Pennsylvania, makes the following remarks: — 
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'<In the regular (or Allopathic) practice, the treatment of dis- 
ease has too much degenerated into a blind routine^ pursned in 
nearly every disease, however dissimilar in nature." This remark 
we all well know to be perfectly trne, and it is equally well known 
to all those who are unfortunate enough to fall under the care of 
an Allopath, no matter what the disease, a purgative, or an emetie, 
or a tonic, is at once administered; calomel, quinine, opium, and 
tartar emetic. Take these from the immense majority of the Al- 
lopathic practitioners, and they are unable to practise. Add to 
the above venesection, and you have a picture of the practice of 
nine-tenths of the Old School. 

In a pamphlet published this year in Edinburgh, by an Allo- 
pathic physician, there appears the following, which I quote to 
prove to you the estimate put upon Allopathy, by the wise and 
learned of that School. <* What medicine wants ta become a pro- 
gressive art of healing, is a fundamental principle, a ruling general 
law, and this is what the celebrated Sydenham clearly perceived 
in his day, and demanded. Sydenham shows this general law can 
neither be a physiological nor a pathological law, but that it mu9t 
necessarily be a therapeutical law." The writer then proceeds to 
show how the Allopathic Materia Medica is altogether worthless, 
and unreliable from want of such a principle or law. He says, 
''Seen in her own light, this modem orthodox scientific medicine 
is sitting on a mighty eminence, and all the nations of the world 
are listening with reverential awe to the words of almost superna* 
tural wisdom, that distil from her academic lips. But, as toe see 
her in reality, she is a deformed and sinister old woman, in a very 
tattered black gown, standing supported by a crutch and a staff, 
vending her compounds in the market place, surrounded by a crowd 
of women and children, who still listen attentively to her ha- 
rangues, and purchase extensively her nauseous compounds; but 
many of the rising, and not a few of the manly adult generation, 
smile significantly, as they pause for a moment in passing; for this 
is what the impudent old woman says: Here are the alteratives, 
the anti-phlogistics, the anti-spasmodics, the anti-syphilitics, the 
anthelmintics, the astringents, the cathartics, the cholagogues, the 
corrosives, the demulcents, the deobstruents, the diaphoretics, the 
diuretics, the emmenagogues, the emetics, the errhines, the expec- 
torants, the hypnotics, the irritants, the refrigerants, the sedatives, 
the sialagogues, the stimulants, the contra-stimulants, the narcotics, 
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the tonics, at any price you pleaae, from a guinea to a shilling; 
nervea to mend, scabbed heads to mend, kidneys to mend, livers to 
mend, stomachs to mend, bellows to mend, nonsense to mend.'' 

** Such a view (he concludes) of our standard therapeutics, when 
joined to an exposition of the methods of the schools, leads most 
inevitably to the conclusion that orthodox medicine is rotten to the 
very core, and it is apparent to all thinking minds, to all truly 
scientifie physicians, that no scientific or philosophic tinkering can 
ever (as some of us once vainly imagined,) make the unsound wo- 
man whole. She must, sooner or later, die, and be removed out of 
the way. She can never mend, and must therefore endJ* 

Thus we clearly perceive the question is narrowed among the 
wise, the learned, and the clear-sighted of the old school, to what 
the Homoeopaths have long contended for* No sophistical shirk- 
ing will now avail. No young physic. No legitimate medicine. 
No Physiological, no Pathological school, can command a cohe- 
rent body of followers. These names are considered as pure as- 
sumptions, evasions of the great question ; they have been dis- 
eovered to be shams, and will no longer serve the purpose of their 
inventors. The battle must be fought on the simple issue, — Is the 
principle of Homoeopathy the law of specifics or not ? 

This Allopathic writer also defends the authenticity of the sta- 
tistics of Fleischman of the Homoeopathic Hospital of Vienna, which 
you are aware have been impugned by Hooker, Lee, Simpson, 
Wood and Gairdner in the following words : — " During a late resi- 
dence in Vienna, I satisfied myself, on the testimony of numerous 
Allopathic physicians there, that the statistics of Dr. Fleischman 
are as far above suspicion as any other statistics, and as free from 
sources of fallacy, as any data of this kind. The more they are 
investigated by impartial persons on the spot, the more does the 
belief in their reracity gain ground, and the flatulent essays and 
cobbled pamphlets are entitled to little weight, which have been 
written expressly to persuade the public of the contrary, by those 
who have not courted the means of obtaining impartial testimony 
on this subject Vienna Homoeopathic statistics have long since 
been subjected on the spot, in Vienna itself, to much keener 
scrutiny, than that of certain Edinburgh owls, who have lately 
peered at them from a safe distance, through the Presbyopic spec- 
tacles of a foregone conclusion." 

Such a pamphlet as this from an educated and scientific Allopath, 
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is most cheeriDg to the lovers of truth, to all Homoeopaths, and is, 
of itself, a fall and explicit answer to all the claims of orthodoxy, 
legitimacy, and rationality, set np by the Allopathic school. The 
experience of ages proves, that for a long series of years, humanity 
and science have been importunately repeating three great claims 
to the Medical profession. 

The first of these is — that none be admitted to the ministry of 
an Art professing to control the mysterious phenomena of life, un- 
less deeply imbued with the spirit and doctrine of that philosophy, 
whose fundamental principle asserts, " that man, the servant and 
interpreter of nature, understands and reduces to practice, just so 
much as he has actually experienced of nature's laws — more, he can 
neither know nor achieve." It has been asserted by many of the 
wisest of our Medical Ancestors, that without this principle of vi- 
tality pervading all medical education, a medical license to prac- 
tise, is but little better than a legal license to destroy. If we, 
however, look to the practical evidence of the annals of medicine, 
we shall be convinced, that, down to the era of Hahnemann, this 
claim has been, with few exceptions, virtually disregarded by the 
teachers of our art. 

The second of these great claims, urged by science and humanity, 
is an imperative demand of a rigid application of the principles of 
Inductive Philosophy to the study of the laws of life, and 

The third is — in the administration of our art, a firm adherence 
to the laws of life, established by rigid induction, as the only re- 
velation of nature, of which man can rationally avail himself for 
the preservation of health, and the removal of disease. 

The history of Medicine from Hippocrates to Hahnemann, proves 
that there never was a single general law in practice of universal 
authority. It is susceptible of demonstrative proof — that so late 
as the close of the 18th century, — ^'^The theoretical knowledge of 
the physician was reduced to nothing at the bed-side of the sick, 
and that his practical skill resided entirely in a sort of instinctive 
acuteness " that '* the most happy views were less the effects of 
reasoning, than of inspiration." And consequently, that our Art 
has been heretofore administered, irrespective, and in violation of 
the only laws which humanity and science can acknowledge for the 
government of the conscientious practitioner. 

We therefore finally arrive at the conclusion, which appears ir- 
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resistible, that agents, or medicines indicated by the Homoeopathic 
Law are the only appropriate means of removing disease. 

Let the laws of man's nature, as a totality, be clearly displayed. 
Let the laws of Physiological and Fathological man be developed 
as one harmonious system, and we have plainly before us esta- 
blished principles of education, moral, intellectual, and physical. 

However men may differ in their theoretical views, the para- 
mount importance of the Laws of Life, and of Life's phenomena, 
are conceded by all, and cannot but inspire the most generous emu- 
lation, full of promise for the future. 

For us, in these United States, with civil institutions whose first 
element is freedom of thought, with a profession on which the hopes 
of humanity are suspended, and a field of inquiry, as yet almost 
untrodden, — Our course henceforth is onward, our motto — Excel- 
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Mr. President, 

Members of the Hahnemannian Medical Institute, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

The object which brings us together on this and similar 
occasions is one which time-honored custom has hallowed, ren- 
dering peculiarly agreeable the exercise of thought — as it 
leads the mind to themes which form a bond of union only less 
tender and enduring than that of kinship. Five months ago 
we convened in " The Hahnemann Medical College," asso- 
ciated in this Institute to prepare ourselves for the great issues 
of medical life. Five months, did I say ? It seems but yester- 
day since we were welcomed on board the "old Homoeopathic 
ship, raised the anchor, cast loose her cables, and spread her 
sails, with earnest purposes and high hopes, to favoring gales," 
each heart bounding with joy, exclaiming, as hand grasped 
hand, " Here we are for our winter's voyage !" To-night we 
assemble in this hall to celebrate the Twenty-first Annual Com- 
mencement of our Institute, and exchange that saddening word, 
"Farewell!" What a commingling of thought and feeling 
stirs the heart at this hour — an hour which divides the past 
from the immediate future — the receptive student life from the 
active, aggressive, practical life ! How the mind glides back, 
living over again those happy hours — hours of pleasure and 
profit, and how many, many pleasing reminiscences are treasured 
in the archives of memory ! 

Looking around us this evening, how many familiar faces 
meet our gaze — ^faces which we have learned to love, not alone ^^^^ 
for their smiles of friendship which we have enjoyed, but w hose 
presence in yonder halls told us that our aims were one, each 
and all striving for the same great purpose ; wMi hearts throb- 



bing under the same mighty impulses, soldiers enlisted in the 
same cause and tenting on the same field, thus endeared to 
each other by a mutual sympathy and united by a common tie ! 
Here a face reminding us of some pleasing event, there a 
countenance which awakens some happy remembrance, and 
there they are in the old amphitheatre— can you not see them, 
each individual in his accustomed place, waiting for the pro- 
fessor? Here he comes! Down go the feet with a merrj 
applause. The profesaor acknowledges, the lecture commences. 
Will you ever forget them ? Ah, no. Such are the incidents 
which make up the happy hours of college life, around which 
the tendrils of the heart entwine, the flowers which never die, 
but increase in fragrance with- the flight of years. 

Our meeting to-night tells us they are past. Heart which 
has responded to heart, and words of kindness reciprocated 
by deeds of affection, brighten as they take their flight. And 
as we realize that never as now shall we meet again, a weight 
of sadness burdens the soul. Yet other feelings pervade our 
being. The star which has led us on and onward over rugged 
paths, and through long years of study, rests over the object 
' of our search, and the hopes which heretofore buoyed us up 
have now ripened into fruition ; thus feelings of joy animate 
our being, for success affords the greatest of joy. 

Amid this conflict of thought and feeling, of joy and sorrow, 
other considerations press around us for recognition and ex- 
pression—considerations of a higher import ; and if possible lei 
us forget the present, and as in the past we have advised, coun- 
selled and cheered each other, so let us once more, ere we sepa- 
rate, unite our thoughts in lively sympathy as we anticipate 
the duties awaiting us only a little way ahead. Already the 
eager eye peers up along the vista of the opening future, re- 
plete with stirring indications of duty, and Hope, still ready now 
as in the past, lends her charms to clothe them in the garb our 
hearts would have them wear. 

'< Hope, sweet bird, while thus the heart ean fill, 
Let earth be ice, the soul hath summer stiU." 

And it is right^&r success is the object of us all, and hope in- 


spires to noble deeds. Tet let us not forget the midnight hours 
of toil, the firm, unyielding spirit which has brought within 
our grasp that success which gladdens each heart to-night, and 
here, while the mind still smarts under the lash of the task- 
master Necessity, let us know that the same close application 
and determined spirit are necessary for the faithful discharge 
of those duties soon to be ours. Let us fully realize that to 
attain the success whfch our hopes depict, there is work to be 
done, great life-problems to be solved — problems demanding 
the power of intelligent thought and the hickory of determined 
will. Thus early in our studies has the gi^at essential truth 
been. pressed home to our minds, that "all the dews, sunshine, 
and balmy air of heaven'^cannot impart life to inorganic things," 
cannot give force to unwilling recipients. It is individual mind 
that unfolds, perfects, and becomes great, and individual force 
must be present, or all is useless. 

" He most lives who thinks most, 
Acts the noblest, does the best." 

« 

Precept and example may show us the way, but effort — self- 
effort, can give us power to act — act wisely — 

«' Lifeless things drift with the tides"— 

and the position which we assume in the field of strife makes it 
ours by every consideration of life and death, time and eternity, 
to grapple facts with intellectual vigor, and co-ordinate results 
with logical accuracy. 

As the world's wide theatre just lifts its curtain upon the 
stage of which we are to become practical actors, as we look 
out amid the elements with which we have to contend — elements 
to be focalized and utilized by our efforts — what do we observe ? 
We behold a world of improvement, and we are inspired with the 
mighty truth that we are acting in the current of an endlessly 
progressive humanity. Progress is the word, for we see it 
everywhere ; it is in every heart and on every tongue. All 
the elements are agitated ; all the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal activities are at work ; and the one all-pervading thought 
that it is the genius of our age to utilize them, animates every 
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being, and directs all action. As we catch the inspiration, 
instinctively we ^ turn to the profession of our choice, the 
chosen work of our lives, and the mind glides back step by 
step, reviewing the darkened pathway of medical science, 
thickly strewn with the dogmas of men, each in their turn 
weighed in the balance of human experience and found want- 
ing. We ask, Is there to be no progress here? Shall this 
noble science continue to don the intellectual wardrobes of the 
musty past; to wear the ragged, worn-out garments of long ago, 
while all other arts and sciences are dressed in the living truths 
of the nineteenth century ? What wails are these which come 
up from the baptismal pools of Error ? Listen to the language 
of men honored for their medical knowledge, gained by study 
and large experience — men who are recognized as authority by 
the profession at large : ^^ The science of medicine is founded 
on conjecture and improved by murder." — Sir Astley Cooper. 
'^ We have assisted in multiplying diseases, nay, more, we have 
increased their mortality." — The eminent Dr. Rush. "I de- 
clare it to be my honest conviction that if there were not a single 
physician or drug in the world, there would be less mortality." 
— Dr. Johnson. "The science of medicine is a barbarous 
jargon ; it has destroyed more lives than war, pestilence, and 
famine combined," was the experience of Dr. Good. 

As these wails of disappointment, from minds eminent in that 
school, break upon our ear, we exclaim, How can such things be ! 
Is there to be no progress here ? " Is there no balm in Gilead?" 
The science and art of medicine, having its origin in the neces- 
sities of human nature, based upon the highest considerations of 
man, even that of life, shall it forever rest on conjecture, multi- 
ply disease, and increase the rates of mortality ? Shall it fail to 
meet the end for which it was created ? We answer. No. Right 
struggling against Prejudice, and Reason battling against time- 
honored Absurdities, cry. No ; suffering Humanity cries, No ; 
and all Nature proclaims a far more glorious day for this drug- 
cursed world. Here then do we find an answer, and Duty 
points her imperious fiilger to the work. Shall we, can we shrink 
from its performance, however arduous the task ? The cries of 


9, saffering world as they reach us from every side, say, Never ! 
Every beacon along the shores of Life's troubled sea beckons us 
forward to the work. Let us enter upon this labor manfully, ' 
with our efforts governed by intelligent convictions and com- 
prehensive aims. And as we .take our position, it is well for 
us, as it is best for all who enter upon fields of conflict, where 
foes are to be met, to fully realize that however earnest the 
attempts made to parry the missiles of the Eang of Terrors, 
while made in obedience to the blind dictum of untenable 
theories, we find Death the victor, and Man the vanquished 
victim of the forever dreaded foe ; and as we go out to battle, 
we should not only consider this foe in all his protean forms, 
but we should be certain that YfB rightly estimate our ability to 
cope with the enemy, and that the logical formula with which 
we proceed to grapple with conditions, wrestle with facts, 
aggregate and co-ordinate results, is unmistakably correct. 

All along the way, with eyes fixed on the history of human 
progress, we discover the skeletons of worn-out theories, each in 
turn a subject for the faith of man. Turn to the pages of 
Broussaism. Where are the theories of ^sculapius, Galen, 
Stahl, Hoofman, Cullen, Paracelsus, Sydenham, Haller, and 
hosts of others ? Stranded on the shores of Time by human 
progress. Thickly strewn indeed is the battle-field with the 
skeletons of the ruined and exploded theories of the past in all 
departments of science and of civilization, but nowhere are there 
presented such ghastly sights as the ghosts of time-served 
theories of the medical profession that still haunt the experi- 
ence of its practice. The student is not slow to observe this 
all-important fact, that only as theories have become the ex- 
ponents of nature and art have they outlived their generation. 
The observing mind discovers that the progressive strides 
of humanity, and the progress which marks this age as com- 
prehensively vast, are based upon the utilization of Nature's 
laws and forces to the necessity of mankind. Men failed in 
other ages to comprehend these relations, and when the sun of 
truth would cast its rays of light into the darkness of a heathen 
night, they barred the door, preferring to grope in ignorance, 
that the opinions of men might reign supreme. 
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All great and fundamental truths are based upon natural laws, 
and when over-zealous men endeavor to undermine or to operate 
contrary to these laws, they are fighting the God of Nature, and 
must suffer defeat. Here, then, is a starting point — a standard 
by which we may rightly measuife our belief and weigh its utility 
in the necessities of life. But as we remember that freedom 
of thought has been visited with violent condemnation, the right 
to reason boldly denied — ^human experience, observation, and 
the revelations of science distrusted, aye, smothered — we should 
not be surprised to find, even in this enlightened age, minds 
eminent in the works of life adjudging Nature and declaring 
her a profane teacher. They once pointed the finger of Scorn 
at that band of noble thinkers who dared to differ and to do, 
but to-day are proud to acknowledge their works, for they are 
the glories of the nineteenth century. The children of those 
who exiled Hahnemann have erected a monument to the memory 
of his greatness, which now stands in the public square of his 
native city ; and why should not the same illiberal spirit de- 
nounce his followers in our land, and the next generation claim 
our truths as their own ? Nay, are they not doing so already ? 
God never permitted a truth to dawn on earth through the 
agency of one man's mind that did not arouse the bitter enmity 
and opposition of other men, who should have espoused the 
truth and become the disciples of him through whom it was 
revealed. The revelations are first regarded as absurd, im- 
possible ; then as nothing new ; finally accepted as but the self- 
same experience of the past — ^but facts are facts, and the demon- 
strations of experience must be the conclusive arguments of 
acceptance. 

We should learn lessons of wisdom from the history of the 
past, that we may ayoid the stumbling blocks of those who have 
travelled before ; keep fixed in mind that the laws of Nature 
are immutable, and the volume from which we are to take our 
instructions lies open before us, and that by no ingenuity of 
man can those laws be twisted from their purpose in the 
economy of nature and art, however ingenious the effort, or. 
hoary with antiquity the theory. Though a hundred, yea, ten 
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thousand medical theories exist, the laws governing life, health, 
and disease remain the same. Theory never changed a natural 
law, and never will. It is only when men act in harmony with 
these laws that any reform is consummated. In the art of 
medicine this is unmistakably correct. Any theory or formula 
which 18 not founded on this rock will be found to rest upon 
the sand ; and when the winds of investigation blow and the 
rains of experimentation beat upon it, it will surely fall. Then 
let us look well to our formula; view it in the light of Nature's 
law, try it by the light of Nature's truth, test it by observation 
and experience. 

This we have done. We have added our investigation and 
experience to that of thousands of others, and have ever found 
it, like the Author of all truth, without variance or shadow of 
turning. Where it has seemingly failed, we must attribute the 
failure to our ignorance, not to the law ; for the laws of Nature 
are as infallible as their Author, and for one of us to deny the 
results of this 'experience is to prove false to our manhood, to 
our humanity, and to our God. 

Who will have the temerity to assert that the God of Nature 
has required of man a course of action without the guiding 
light of law ? That we possess that law, none, without impar- 
tial investigation, have a right to deny. And who, by investi- 
gation or observation, is qualified to deny the truth of that 
great law discovered by Hahnemann ? It is this law which we 
will present to human reason as the exponent of the forces at 
work and of the laws that govern them in the cure of disease. It 
presents the formula by which the internal eye is governed in 
its rational activities, as the external is guided by the micro- 
scope in the examination of the invisibly small and intangibly 
minute objects in the outer world ; and while this physical aid 
of human reason has lighted up the pathway of man in search 
of physiological and pathological truths, it has also carried 
the torch by which time-honored errors have been displaced, 
leaving the gilded theories of masters in scientific pursuits 
among the records of long ago. 

Where is the microscope in therapeutics ? Where is the cor- 
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reBponding improvement here, save in Homoeopathy. Where 
is the torch tq light up this darkened averftie of the profession, 
which is acknowledged to be founded on conjecture, and which 
its own works condemn. It was Hahnemann who unbarred the 
gates of Darkness, disenthralling an Angel of Light, who, as 
she sped Heavenward, dropped her mantle of healing upon the 
earth. Though possessing a correct formula, we find bdt par- 
tially surveyed the great empire of Medicine ; but with this 
compass to direct, it is our destiny to labor for the completion 
of the survey, and bring together material for the building of 
Medicine's grand temple. 

This is our work — a work which distinguishes us from all 
other medical schools — a work broad as human necessities amid 
the ills of life, and high as Heaven whence it came — a work 
demanding minds of enlarged views and elevated purposes, 
the magnet of whose soul is truth. Such character, living 
under the immense uplifting forces of this progressive age, can 
never be weak, is progressive, must be creative ; it was New- 
ton's Apple, Fulton's Motive Power, Harvey's Circulation, and 
Hahnemann's Similia. Let it be our guide. 

We start out with an unerring guide in our therapeutical 
law, pointing with emphasis to the manifold agencies sustaining 
disturbing relations to the vital economy. Not until they are 
thoroughly understood, will the necessities of man, lashed to 
fury in a world of pathology, find a curative response in our 
Materia Medica. Nor is our labor in this direction confined to 
crude drugs, for we find forces at work capable of effecting a 
wider range of modification in vital phenomena than is ordi- 
narily comprehended, and never embodied in any Materia 
Medica — forces of which we know comparatively nothing ; and 
a complete understanding of their nature and action will open 
new fields for study and research in their application little 
"dreamed of in the world's philosophy." 

Let us then read Nature's volume ; study well each page ; 
carefully observe her operations ; patiently, conscientiously, and 
thoroughly investigate each law, that reason may be perfected 
and the heart kept pure. Then shall we be in the best man- 
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ner prepared for action. Thus stimulated to exertion, we slkall 
act in concert in the noble work of life; and thus, as true 
success is obtained, the sun shall stand above us, rolling its 
tide of glory along our way. As we enter upon this work, let 
us remember that persistent and rational inquiry, so far as pos- 
sible free from prejudice and bigotry, has been the passport to 
success in all the useful enterprises of man ; let us remember also 
that individual interests of men have ever been in conflict with 
the common good as computed by them ; and however unbend- 
ing the laws of Nature, we shall find the spirit of liberality 
conducive to the triumph of truth, so long as we in nothing 
compromise the law of the God of truth. 

We should remember that minds aspiring to nothing higher 
than fame or position can never be truly great — never forget- 
ing that there is a difference between ignorant zeal and intelli- 
gent earnestness. No one in the profession has travelled far 
its rugged paths without realizing the necessity for co-operative 
sympathy and its priceless value in the work of life. As we go 
hence to our several fields of activity, may this truth illumine 
our minds, that in many respects our interests are common, 
and that whatever injury is done to one affects us all by a com- 
mon sympathy, admonishing us to a common jealousy for the 
rights, the character, and the interest of each and all. There- 
. fore let self-abnegation be the crowning virtue of our profes- 
sional lives, that the dignity and best interests of the profes- 
sion may be maintained, and the demands of suffering humanity 
responded to legitimately and in consonance with enlightened 
reason. 

Yet the benefits to be derived from this co-operation would 
be but imperfectly met if confined simply to the medical profes- 
sion. It behooves us by a conscientious and intelligently di- 
rected assiduity so to demean ourselves as to secure the hearty 
support of the laity, for without your charitable indulgence and 
feeling co-operation, ladies and g^tlemen, we must move on to 
the performance of our duties as a comparatively onerous task ; 
and in proportion to that mutual sympathy will be the blessings 
conferred by the medical profession. That you appreciate the 
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blessings of Homoeopathy and its great work amid the ills of life> 
your labors attest. Yonder Homoeopathic Hospital is a noble 
expression of that appreciation, and stands as an honor to the 
Homoeopathic ladies of Philadelphia, and the blessings which it 
may dispense can only be computed by Him who holds the 
records in His hands. This lively co-operation evinced by you 
strengthens us for a faithful discharge of our duties, and we 
shall leave your midst believing that here, as elsewhere, is 
Homoeopathy not only sustained by wealth and intelligence, but 
by noble and generous impulses. 

As we now separate, we go forth with common occasion for 
cheer. Our winter's voyage has been replete with matter of 
interest, thrilling and truly all-absorbing. The great law of 
Homoeopathy has been presented for our examination, and as 
we have explored its works we have found new beauties to 
attract our admiration, and greater truths for our study. 
We go forth firmly believing that all minds must acknowledge 
these truths, for the world is fast coming to acknowledge thart 
Homoeopathy is no will-o'the-wisp hovering over the swamp 
of Allopathy, misguiding the already suffering, nearly blinded 
victims into a mire of empiricism. The world must soon re- 
cognize the sun, now high in the heavens, dispelling the dark- 
ness of the night which held the minds of men in the pro- 
tracted sleep of ages, from which our antiquarian brethren 
come forth wiping from their eyes the mist which long darkened 
their vision and bewildered their understanding. We go forth 
firm in these convictions, our faith based upon God's eternal 
laws. Coming years may alter the channel, enlarge the scope, 
but what is really and fundamentally true ever lives, to keep 
step with the march of ages. 

With its original and essential truth. Homoeopathy has nothing 
to fear, everything to gain, by the progress of events, for it 
will unfold its beauties and bring to the world's comprehension 
the law of Similia mniltbus curantur. With this truth before 
us let as go, not as bigoted adherents to theories, but as men 
living in the light of a progressive age, willing to grasp the 
hand of Truth wherever found, however humble the garb in 
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which she may appear — proud of our insignia, for it means 
truth in science, and progress in medicine. 

Let us then be free in thought, noble in purpose, determined 
in action, and along our walk shall bloom the flowers of life, 
their fragrance full of joy and inspiration ; around our arduous 
toil shall cluster the blessings of relieved humanity, and about 
each effort shall crystallize success, approved by Heaven. Thus, 
as one by one the events of life are brought to view, as the pano- 
rama of time is unrolled by the hand that guides the ship and 
rules the storm, we shall be best prepared to meet and appre- 
ciate es^h. unfolding duty. Now, farewell ! With faith in the 
one God, hopes in the same heaven, with these duties performed 
and life's record complete, we may join in the same glories, 
and together move on and on in the spheres of spiritual activity 
marked out for us by the God of mind. 

Honored Professors of the Hahnemann Medical 
College : — To you, in behalf of the Hahnemannian Medical 
Institute, it is my duty to say farewell. Words seem inade- 
quate as vehicles of thought for the expression of those 
emotions that well up from the fountains of the inner life in 
search of an avenue for the play of mutual sympathy. Be 
assured that your kind words, which have made cheerful the 
midnight hours of toil, the patience which you have exercised 
toward us, surrounded as you have been by professional cares 
and arduous duties, your expressions of kindly sympathy for 
our yrelfare and usefulness have not returned from the moral 
auditorium without leaving their impress — ^an impress that will 
go with us, actuating our motives in our intercourse with the 
victims of disease as subjects of our professional care and 
solicitude, until we in turn shall require the same tender minis- 
tration of comfort in the struggle for a little longer life. 

We go from you with the abiding impression that we go 
with your sympathy, to cheer, to aid, and, if necessary, to vin- 
dicate us in the right against '^ the zeal not according to know- 
ledge," shown in opposition to our progress by the illiberal 
devotees of antiquarian medicine. We go from you with a 
task to perform — a task comparatively easy contrasted with 
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the difficulties that opposed you and your co-workers as you 
came out from the long night of Allopathic reign. Yon have 
familiarized our minds with the elements of the same truths 
that enlightened your own in the' science and art of medicine; 
have labored hard and brought to bear every nleans to acquaint 
us with the science in all its various branches, while we in turn 
have endeavored to bring receptive minds to the task. We 
go forth richly laden with instruction, and shall ever refer to 
our Alma Mater with feelings of pride and spirit-chastened 
gratitude. 

How shall we reward you? Our firm adherence to the 
principles of truths which you have advocated may occasion 
hours of joy ; our success as practitioners may be to you a 
source of pleasure ; turning to your records in after years, and 
there finding names which are engraven on the scroll of honor, 
may be to you a source of pride; but that cannot reward you. 
When the elements of life, now broken and discordant by 
opinions of men, shall be united in the harmonies of the after 
life ; when there shall be no stranger, and minds striving for 
the same great truths shall be as one, each heart glowing with 
fraternal love ; 

" When all things shall be righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old ;" 

— ^then and then only may you receive your full reward. But 
you are not all here. He who laid the comer-stone of this In- 
stitute — one who ventured forth as a standard-bearer in the 
march of therapeutical reform — ^is absent; no longer fills his 
chair in yonder halls of learning. Walter Williamson, M. D., 
our Emeritus professor, from the summit of his ambition, in 
the ripeness of years, in the fullness of experience and benevo- 
lent sympathy, rich in the elements of science, has been borne 
away by the mandate of that messenger whose grasp may not 
be parried by any of us. 

It is of less importance at what period of life we leave the 
field of vital and moral activity, than how we have met and dis- 
charged the duties devolving upon us in the chosen field of 
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action ; aud it is well for all to emulate the virtues of those 
who have faced and performed manfully the duties of life, and 
to endeavor to shine in the light that sheds its lustre upon the 
memory of the worthy departed. Such men compel, however 
reluctantly, the tribute of respect from opponents and the heart- 
felt sympathy of co-workers in the rugged ways of reform, by 
which is sought the correction of time-honored errors. 

Prof. Williamson is no longer with you. He has gone from 
the busy walks of men, but his deeds remain, and the works of 
his heart and hand shall ever remain as enduring monuments 
of his soul's ideal, and his words shall continue to echo along 
the future, while memory acts in its integrity in the long 
r^sumd of after years. And thus as one by one you are called 
upon to resign the works of life, it shall be ours to perpetuate 
the truths of your teachings, and, duly capacitated to fill your 
places in the work of reform, to leave, as you shall have done 
to us, to our successors Homoeopathy not only unimpaired, but 
improved. 
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CoiXSAGUES I 

And Ladies and Gentlkmek : 

Two years have passed since this Academy first claimed 
an existence. Brief as is this period when compared with 
the epochs of science, it is not devoid of animating tokens of 
progress in our common art. The creation of colleges for its 
impart&tion, the establishment of societies for its support and 
diffusion, and its growing authority as a method, are chiefly 
conspicuous. This, its current history, so flattering to the 
past, so promising to the future, is the state of a branch of 
science, which a little more than a quarter of a century ago 
earliest sought the hospitality of American thought. 

At that time, a single convert returning to this, his native 
country, from Copenhagen, where he had spent sixteen years 
in the study and exercise of the medical art, brought with 
him the practice of Hahnemann. This early disciple was 
the late Dr. H. B. Gram. The history of this accomplished 
and eccentric ornament of our school is scarcely known, ex* 
cept to those who, as pupils or friends, enjoyed his personal 
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acquaintance. Abroad he had obtained an honorable dis- 
tinction, and came hither with special testimonials from Cal- 
lisen, Saxtorph, Falkenthal, Fenger, and other celebrities in 
Danish medicine. As a passing proof of the estimation in 
which he was held by his foreign colleagues, it may be in- 
stanced that, several years after his return, he was profes- 
sionally consulted by the last of the above named, then sur- 
geon to the king. Here, Mitchell, Hosack and Pascalis, 
honored him with their regard. The discourteous reception, 
however, given to his translation of the " Spirit of the Ho- 
moeopathic Doctrine," satisfied him that the time for the pub- 
lic promulgation of the hew discovery had not yet come, an 
opinion which he mainly entertained up to his death, and 
which, unfortunately, neither the encouragement of his 
friends nor his own varied and extensive capabilities could 
induce him to alter. He died in 1840. 

It has been afBrmed of Gram, that his practice was mixed 
and eclectic. This charge will need no explanation, if we 
consider that, in the greater part of his career, the appliances 
of our method were still too limited to meet all the manifold 
exigencies of disease. 

Thus much as a transient tribute to this noble and ne- 
glected spirit. He was the worthy herald of cis- Atlantic 
HomcBopathy. 

Between this single voice then raised in its favor, and the 
present response, what a contrast I Fifteen hundred physi- 
cians of our land now own its worth and dispense its re- 
sources. It is the just panegyric of our school that these are 
not adventurers, who have overleaped the walls of privilege 
and the qualifications of teaching, but, with the rarest ex- 
ceptions, men of accredited ability in the received systems of 
medicine, who, from a catholic regard for truth, have em- 
braced Homoeopathy, and brought their badges of professional 
merit as a graceful offering to its superiority ; their verdict 
for it is the voluntary sufi&age of adepts. And who are the 
non-professional advocates of the new method ? They are a 
large and brilliant clientage, who have brought Homoeopathy 


to the touchstone of experience, and whose culture, judg- 
ment and liberality are its pride and hope. 

Let us pass from this glimpse at its fortunes to a hasty 
survey of the subject itself. What are its distinguishing 
characteristics ? In what respect does it diflTer from the he- 
terogeneous mass of medical practice, classed by Hahnemann 
under the descriptive title, Allopathy ? 

It is apparent to every one, that were the past history of 
medicine a success, had it accomplished the end for which it 
labored, to wit, the cure of the sick, no reformation of it had 
ever been agitated or necessary. The principles of mathe- 
matics, the canons of art are subject to no essential variation ; 
60 far as developed, they were the same centuries ago as they 
are at this moment, and fulfilled then, equally, the uses of 
science and beauty. That the case is widely different in 
medicine, its past and recent experience affords sufficient and 
painful proof. Its whole history, up to the time of Hahne- 
mann, exhibits it as powerless to direct the choice of specific 
remedies. Yet this dedderatwm^ this instinctive demand of 
the sick^ is obviously the sme quA non of its pretensions to 
the rank of a science. Was medicine, then, as previously 
applied, destitute of principles ? If by principles be meant 
rules of practice of exact scope, corroborated by experience, 
and hence, the revelation of the true in nature, we must ad- 
mit that, xmtil the recognition of the law, simUia similUma 
Cfirantur^ such have been wanting. Even faithful records of 
such cures as accident or good fortune afforded suffering hu- 
manity, are but scantily dispersed through its annals. Such 
records had, at least, served as the basis of an ample and 
useful empiricism, and sustained the art in dignified poverty 
xmtil the detection of laws which should integrate and give 
symmetry to its facts, and make its results predictable. 
Without laws like these, what other than moral differences 
are observable between the physician and the charlatan } 

The nineteenth century had nearly come, and yet these 
laws were not. Surgery, obstetrics, anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry, in fine, all the mechanical and physical studies in 
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medicine had found their place, and grew up in fair propor- 
tions ; but therapeutics, or the art of healing, more royal 
th^n the rest, consorted with the mountebank, or impatiently 
invoked its ends by hypotheses, which nature foiled and dis- 
owned. The invalid languished for help, or hesitatingly 
committed his keeping to an artist whose weapon he feared 
to be uncertain as a bow drawn at a venture. Of this artist, 
it was the misfortune, rather than the fault, to fail often of 
his high function. It was hie sacred calling to guide the 
profoundest of all mysteries, even to control the rites of a 
temple of nature, as the sick man is eloquently called by 
Hufeland. What wonder that, in this priesthood, and before 
this mystic shrine, the pomp of human learning should stand 
disclosed as a failing rod and a tattered mantle ! 

This was medicine. The relation between diseases and 
their specific remedies, perverser problem than the riddle of 
the Sphynx, or the famous Gordian knot, remained unsolved. 
To clear up this mystery was the renown of Hahnemann. 
A single precept, illumined by him, interlocked the observa- 
tions of the past in one splendid formula ; it is similia 
simtlilms curantur^ or, like cures like — a great goal was won ; 
medicine first possessed a theory ; for the first time it stood 
among the sciences, and, though poor in trophies, the 
anointed of them all. 

The physician alone is capable of appreciating at onco 
the vast practical significance of this formula. At the very 
threshold of his examination, he perceives that, true or false, 
it is at least a scheme of an essentially practical character, 
and one capable of practical application to all the individual 
varieties of disease, which he may be called upon to encoun- 
ter. In its operation, it points not indifierently to a whole 
class of remedies, these for the most part gratuitously 
classed, but seeks with discriminating dip, the agent whose 
action is nearest affiliated with the malady to be cured. 
And is this principle true ? The progress of Homoeopathy 
suggests the answer. Nay, creditable though its archives 
are, they do not yet illustrate the practice of this law with 


the uniformity and purity it deserves. It is wholesonie to 
admit that our failures often needlessly disparage our system 
and the names identified with its reputation. 

I have sketched then, rapidly, the peculiarities of Hahne- 
mann's discovery — I have endeavored to display it as the 
noblest contribution to specific medicine and to suggest its 
practical advantages over traditional, empirical and specu- 
lative ways of treating the sick. It was, indeed, the birth of 
organic therapeutics. When viewed in contrast with codes 
which have preceded it, Homoeopathy compares as a har- 
monious structure to cumbrous heaps, wherein the treasures 
of the builder lie amassed in formless profusion. 

The history of the development of Homoeopathy is Hahne- 
mann's best eulogy. From beginnings confined to fleeting 
thought, from nurture apparently too slender to protect it 
from the withering breath of prejudice, and the assaults of 
those who loved it not, it grew to be the pride and solace of 
him, who had long fostered it alone and hid its young hope 
in his courageous heart. In the law, simUia HmUtbus^ we 
find the form, but not the substance of the art. Its materiel 
consists of those records of drug-disease, furnished by its 
author as the fruit of twenty years of experiment, added to 
similar trials made by his followers and the gleanings of 
drug-effects derived from the history of medicine at large* 
To enlarge and perfect these portraits of artificial diseases^ 
and hence facilitate their comparison with natural maladies, 
has been the constant aim of the practitioner of Homoeo- 
pathy. Our indebtedness to our predecessors, the little 
troop who, in Europe and here, broke with Hahnemann, the 
refractory soil, our obligation to those who look to us for 
professional aid, and our aspiration for the perfect, call for 
our co-operation in the offer of such tribute, as we deem not 
unworthy the cause we honor. It is in this spirit I beg 
leave to bring before your notice some remarks on the sub- 
ject of Materia Medica, which appear based on great truths, 
and, as such, promise to become of vital importance to the 
sole object of our calling, which, as Hahnemann says with 
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qnaint directness, is '' to make sick men well." In view of 
the decidedly practical tendency of the thought, I trust it 
will not prove uninteresting to non-professional members of 
the audience, and that they will pardon the occasional use of 
such terminology as succinctness renders unavoidable. 

To determine the relations of medicine to food, the cardi- 
nal point of attention, let us examine the various elementary 
substances in nature, in order to ascertain their relation to 
the animal economy. We observe at the very outset, one 
fundamental difference existing among them, in virtue of 
which they are divisible into two classes. The first of these 
embraces those bodies which are either essential to, or enter 
into the composition of the animal frame ; the second in- 
cludes those which are foreign to the organism, and the 
presence of which, even in comparatively minute quantities, 
disturbs the equilibrium of the functions and induces disease. 
The former of these, then, comprises constituent or alimen- 
tary bodies which, in proper combination are homogeneous 
to the animal tissues ; the latter a list of elements which are 
incapable, under all existing circumstances, of healthful 
assimilation, and hence, in regard to these tissues, are in- 
trinsically heterogeneous or poisonous. To the constituents 
belong, as the chemist demonstrates, carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, fluorine, 
magnesium, calcium, sodium, potassium, iron, silicium, &c. 
The non-constituent or foreign class embraces arsenic, gold, 
silver, platina, tin, zinc, mercury, antimony, nickel, bismuth 
and many others. 

A little reflection will now satisfy us that the above diffe- 
rence is fraught with important consequences to the patholo- 
gist and physician. To prosecute the thought, let us take 
iron and arsenic as examples. Iron is an indispensable 
element to blood and muscle, and is found in smaller quanti- 
ties in other living matters ; same iron, then, is normal or 
healthy, but neither the solids nor fluids, when sound, contain 
the least appreciable particle of arsenic. More recent chemi- 
cal research has, indeed, occasionally pointed out the exist- 
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ence in the animal tissnes, of lead, copper, and other 
Bnbstances, not always recognised as constituent bodies, but 
nearer examination justifies the conclusion that several such 
are casual or extraneous, rather than constant, while the 
total absence of all physical proof of the presence of many 
other elements found in nature, stamps the above as a legiti- 
mate scientific distinction. To return, iron, then, is one of 
the animal elements, and as such, subject to excess and de- 
ficiency ; but, is this the case with arsenic t The answer is 
no; the least portion of it, in a healthy living organ, is 
hostile. In this aspect, therefore, iron is dietetic, an orderly 
and constant supply of it being necessary to the economy ; 
arsenic, on the other hand, is potential, dynamic or altera- 
tive, its use being not for nourishment, but for exerting a 
modifying power over the morbid vital processes, until such 
time as, these being corrected, it may be eliminated from the 
organism. The function in medicine of arsenic, and of the 
class to which it belongs, may be aptly compared to that de- 
nominated catalytic^ in the language of chemistry, as will be 
readily understood by the scientific student. The conversion 
of starch, by boiling it with dilute sulphuric acid, into 
several kindred bodies, among which are gum and grape 
sugar, furnishes one of the most interesting examples of this 
phenomenon. In this result the acid undergoes no change, 
its simple presence being adequate to insure the transforma^ 
tion of starch into sugar. The decomposition of oxygenated 
water, by the contact of platinum and silver, is a still purer 
catalytic result. The effects of the acid and the silver, under 
these circumstances, taking place without combination or loss 
of the agents, illustrate what is termed dynamic action. 

The criticism just rendered on iron, is, of course, equally 
applicable to every nutrient, and again the relations of 
arsenic hold uniformly good of all dynamic or catalytic 
elements. I have already remarked that these nutritive sub- 
stances, in due proportions, compose the animal fabric ; when 
they fall beneath the normal or regular standai'd, this defi- 
ciency just as certainly entails disorder as their excess. The 
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one state, in fact, is starvation, the other repletion. With- 
out lime, for example, the secretion of milk fails, the bones 
and teeth grow soft, or are arrested in their development ; 
without soda, no bile can be formed ; without phosphorus 
and magnesia, the nervous tissues lose their energy, and the 
impaired condition of the brain is evinced by loss of memory, 
frightful headaches and impending paralysis ; ghastly pale- 
ness, prostration, faintings and coldness, attend the lack of 
carbon ; deprived of sulphur, the hair would rapidly cease 
to grow, and the absence of iron is marked by lividity, dis- 
ordered digestion, passive dropsy, and other symptoms of an 
ansemic or chlorotic character. 

The food we receive daily furnishes the natural source of 
these alimentary substances, and serves, during health, to 
repair the waste of these matters through the skin, kidneys, 
and other excretories consequent upon the voluntary and 
vegetative functions of the economy. Hence the equilibrium 
is preserved. Inordinate use of particular organs induces a 
disproportionate consumption of their substance, and hence 
of the elements from which this substance is formed. Ex- 
cesses in watching, thought, and muscular effort, for example, 
by overtaxing the brain and muscular fibre, render these 
tissues rapidly effete, and, therefore, cause an exaggerated 
demand for their peculiar pabulum, as phosphorus and iron. 
It is easy thus to perceive how the highly artificial or volun- 
tary life, so distinctive of man, breaks the vegetative balance 
and produces impoverishment of nutrition. On the contrary, 
inefficiency of the excretory organs, bad medication and 
vicious feeding lead equally, sooner or later, to a surplus of 
one or more vital constituents. 

These remarks suffice briefly to illustrate the subject and 
to prepare us for the next step in the investigation, which is 
evidently to determine their practical bearing on the elabo- 
ration of the materia medica, and consequently, their influ- 
ence in the treatment of the sick. If the views I have taken 
be correct, it is plainly erroneous to suppose that the cure ot 
a malady always requires positive treatment, that is to say, 
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something to be administered in the way of medicine. Cases 
are presumable, nay, demonstrable, in which the main duty 
devolving on the rational physician should be the exclusion 
of some specific organic element ascertained to preponderate 
already in the oi^anism. 

The only method known to the vitalist of determining the 
action on the human body, of various substances, is watching 
and noting the changes which ensue on administering them 
to the healthy subject. Such was the course pursued by the 
modern master, and such are the results submitted to the 
world in his Pure Materia Medica. Among the substances 
there tried, we find many of the nutrient class, viz. : ammonia, 
lime, magnesia, soda, phosphorus, silex, carbon, potash, sul- 
phur, iron, &c. It is in place here, however, to observe, that 
lie contemplated only a purely positive pathogenesis, the na- 
ture of his experiments having been such as to ensure a class 
of symptoms dependent on an excess of the substance under 
trial. Hahnemann's records of dietetic agents are, indeed, 
particularly remarkable for symptom-groups of an apparently 
antagonistic character. These are classified by him as pri- 
mary and secondary effects ; the first, according to his opi- 
nion, being the product of the remedy, the other the re-action 
of the constitution. These secondary groups may represent, 
then, a comparative, but by no means an absolute or abnor- 
mal deficiency of vital elements. I have already, however, 
said sufficient to show that positive pathogeneses can never 
exhibit the indications for the employment of special nutri- 
tive elements. To assert the contrary would, in fact, be to 
maintain that surplus and lack of these elements are betrayed 
by precisely the same phenomena. Such an assumption is 
contrary to reason and experience. We derive, hence, the 
important practical conclusion, that it behoves us to enter 
upon a new order of drug-provings, which shall embrace the 
negative pathogeneses of all the alimentary substances. 
These trials will reveal the individual changes of the organ- 
ism under the privation of particular elements, and thus pave 
the way to a system of accurate special dietetics. Studied 
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in this light, the positive symptoms of dietetic bodies would, in 
all cases, point out, not their homoeopathicity, but their iden- 
tity or isopathic quality in diseases they resemble. This po- 
sition is of the gravest import, and, if not erroneously 
founded, shows that the positive results of organic elements, 
now exhibited in our Materia Medica, are to be regarded as 
contra-indications of their use in disease. I should avoid 
iron, for example, because the parallelism between its posi- 
tive effects and my ailment indicated its excess in my con- 
stitution, or I should choose silex, because the symptoms of 
its negative trials, corresponding with my own, showed an 
impoverishment of that particular constituent. Thus, absti- 
nence from acids is found proper in softening of the bones, 
and I have known inveterate catarrhs permanently amelio- 
rated by the abandonment of common salt, (chloride of so- 
dium.) Yet, apart from the distinctions I have just drawn, 
phosphoric acid would seem homoeopathic to bone-softening, 
and no remedies in our service appear more appropriate in 
pulmonary catarrhs than the different forms of soda. 

The prosecution of negative or privative trials would obvi- 
ously present far greater difficulties than have been encoun- 
tered in drug-provings hitherto. Each /experiment of this 
kind must be grounded upon the systematic exclusion, from 
the diet, of the article on trial. It might, in all probability, 
be impossible totally to eliminate it ; perhaps a reduction of 
it to the minimum would be sufficient, especially as these 
researches would require to be tested and perfected by the 
co-operation of the physiological chemist. Lime provings 
would admit, for instance, of the use of potatoes, peas, and 
perhaps occasionally of oat meal and wheat; it is much more 
abundant, however, in rye and barley, whence preparations 
from these would weaken the result. Again, animal muscle, 
milk, cheese, and shell-fish, abound in lime, and, therefore, 
would be totally inadmissible. The nutritious grains, gene- 
rally, contain a great deal of silex, hence, the use of unbolted 
meal would spoil the negative pathogenesis of this substance. 
In the composition of rye, we find about twenty-one times 
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as mucli oxide of iron as in potatoes ; the starvation trials 
of iron would, consequently, make the former inadmissible. 
The yolks of eggs, also, are so rich in iron that their continued 
use as diet might elicit the symptoms of a surplus of this 
metal. 

It is not mj purpose, however, to extend here the details 
of this subject, but only to expose its principles, extent and 
connection with chemical and dynamic medicine. - 

There remains yet to be considered one important feature 
of the action on the constitution of assimilable substances. I 
mean their behavior in states of combination. The effects of 
vegetable and mineral acids, compound bases and plants, 
generally, present great varieties, and are often very diflferent 
from what, judging from their analyses, we have been led to 
conjecture. Carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen, so 
congenial to human want in the form of egg-white and 
cheese, combine, either all or in part, in different proportions 
and form the palsying strychnine, or the still deadlier prussic 
acid. Oxalic and nitric acids, and the wide range of vegeta- 
ble alkaloids, are examples of this truth. Of these articles, 
the homoeopathic Materia Medica embraces a large number, 
the symptoms of many of them are minute and extensive, 
and we prescribe them daily with greater or less success. 
Such results appear, at first sight, to controvert the views I 
have offered, and to demonstrate no essential distinction to 
exist between the laws of pure food-elements and medicinal 
bodies. This doubt will cease to embarrass us, if we consider 
that worn-out tissues, which obviously consist of alimentary 
elements, could never be extruded from the system, were 
not certain combinations of these elements possible, inhar- 
monic to, and incompatible with the healthy structures — ^in 
other words, if carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen, were 
under all circumstances capable of appropriation, it is plain 
enough that the economy would never part with them at all. 
Hence, it is evident that the presence of excretory matters, 
in the constitution, must necessarily awaken reactions or mor- 
bid manifestations, and inso-far, simulate the general results 
observed from the presence of strictly foreign elements. 
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This elucidation of the apparent discrepancy alluded to 
above, if not sufficiently full for future purposes, seems, ne- 
vertheless, satisfactory, and gives a clue for unravelling this 
intricate and interesting matter. Minute quantities of nitric, 
oxalic, and, I believe, of prussic acid, are digestible, that is 
to say, capable of resolution by the organism into their con- 
stituent elements, and thence of appropriation, according to 
the normal laws of the economy ; in larger quantities, how- 
ever, the vital powers proving insufficient to rend or decom- 
pose them, they retain their proper organic combinations un- 
broken, and, hence, act as dynamic or chemical integers. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that, in certain morbid 
states, cyanogen and oxalic and nitric acids pass the kidneys, 
thus proving the cognate vital relations of these and similar 
bodies to uric acid and urea, which are the limits of the vital 
disintegrating power. The laws of vegetable remedies ap- 
pear identii^ally the same, and we find that heat, moisture 
and exposure, so far break up their constitutions as to prevent 
them from exerting a unitary action. Many poisonous plants 
are rendered edible by culinary processes. This explanation 
will perhaps serve also to show why we are not unfrequently 
disappointed in the operation of composite constituent reme- 
dies, their dynamic effect being lost if they undergo assi- 
milation. 

Before concluding what I have to present on this topic, I 
wish to be distinctly understood as not proposing to supplant 
vital or dynamic, by chemical medicine. My object has 
been to show the boundaries of each and their mutual rela- 
tions. Chemical medicine is inadequate to meet functional 
changes; on the other side, dynamic remedies will never, 
jper 86^ feed the starved organs nor render superfluous the 
banishment of some constituent, prone to accumulate. It 
seems highly probable that our results in chronic diseases 
are sometimes transient, because the reviving activity of 
affected organs is overwhelmed by reiterated material 
causes. 

Hahnemann's psora doctrine, is, in fact, only the rudi- 
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mental philosophy of subjective disease. His views herein, 
are, indeed, differently received by his followers, by some 
dogmatically embraced, by others totally rejected ; happily 
they in no wise practically affect the great body of Ho- 
moeopathy or dynamic medicine proper, but they out-shadow 
the significance of substance as well as function or form in 
disease, and show that his far-reaching mind detected the ne- 
cessity of a scientific method applied to the former. Dyna- 
mic and elemental medicine are really inseparable ; they are 
related as passion to subject ; the firet concerns effects, the 
second causes — the grammar of the one is Homoeopathy, of 
the other, Chemistry. 

I shall have accomplished enough for the present, in be- 
half of this theme, if I succeed in arousing the attention of 
the school to its ideality, and to the importance of exhaustive 
or negative trials of food-elements. That such trials must 
prove of great clinical value, and conduce especially to our 
success in the treatment of chronic diseases appears beyond 
a doubt. An examination of the nature of crisis belongs 
here, and is closely interwoven with the above considera- 
tions, but it would be technical and, hence, out of place in 
an address of a partly popular character. 

As the forum for thought, directed towards the advance- 
ment of medical science, this academy avows its congeniality. 
Itself the offspring of a great reform, fettered by no political 
nor constitutional restraint, it recognises no invidious distinc- 
tions between those who, approving and applying the great 
leading truth and fraternising bond, similia similibus curan- 
tur^ entertain differences of opinion on subordinate points. 
It disclaims all right to oflSicial interference in the mooted 
doctrine of doses, the authority of names, the freedom of 
private judgment and questions of forensic etiquette. This 
spirit of toleration embraces, and promises, by degrees, to 
obliterate all the sectarianism of our school. Asperities of 
discussion on the worth of attenuated medicines have often 
clouded the investigation in mere partisanship, or misled the 
public )udgment to talse and ridiculous issues. On this 
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head, the patriarchs of American Homoeopathy have been 
pretty equally divided, the eldest of them, indeed, who now 
honors this Academy with his fellowship, still holds, after a 
practice of five and twenty years, large latitude on this sub- 
ject. It is again a source of mutual congratulation that the 
conduct of our fellows, generally, towards their allopathic 
colleagues, as it regards counsel, is manly and enlightened, 
and must eventually correct the illiberal proscription we now 
encounter at their hands, on account of our scientific creed. 
A high wall around the house of every homoeopathist, would 
check the spread of his doctrine quite as effectually as aca- 
demic protest. No quarantine can arrest the pervading at- 
mosphere of reform. 

In point of numbers, our Academy is the nucleus of the 
continent. That it as yet proclaims no large achievement, 
should neither surprise us nor disparage it. It is still a ral- 
lying point, it is still growing to that strength which shall 
fitly represent its function and render it the shield and orna- 
ment of American Homoeopathy. Such a destiny can well 
forego immature fruit. Its mission, when it shall have 
reached riper stamina, is to teach, to give gameriugs worthy 
of the art to pupils worthy of its service. It is difficult, at 
present, to form a school, in every respect satisfactory to the 
demands of Homoeopathy. Many branches of medical edu- 
cation can, doubtless, be fully represented, but who will vaunt 
his lore in unravelling the secret virtues of plants and mine- 
rals, as the earnest student longs to explore them, and what 
one of us will rashly venture to don the robe of a Hahne- 
mann or a Bau and sit in that office which all others sub- 
serve and to which they all converge, the office whose symbol 
is the chair of therapeutics ? I hazard nothing in saying that 
the professors who hold such honored posts, in homoeopathic 
colleges already instituted, are most alive to the modesty 
which befits an aspirant to these dignities. Till the time, 
then, shall come that some among us are actuated to such 
functions, by that spontaneous impulse that ever pervades the 
true artist, that ever attests his inborn fitness for his calling 
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and that, alone, inspires him to the excellence which renders 
him the type of the use he executes, let our eyprU de corps 
be exerted in such performance of our duties at the bed-side 
as will fulfil their promise and exalt the respect due to our 
profession. To accomplish such is, indeed, the crowning tri- 
umph of the practitioner of medicine. They are the crucial 
trial of his learning, sagacity and skill. Beyond the study 
or the lecture room, medical speculations have no solid 
abiding place. They savor of the lamp and of solitude, they 
pall upon the uninitiated and perchance recoil at the contact 
of realities as from men in armor. It is the practising phy- 
sician who bears the merit and demerit of medical systems. 
He it is who does battle with the ruthless legions of disease. 
Of him, the patient requires not precedent, not authority, not 
hypothesis, but action and success. His current life is a con- 
stant repetition of this ordeal. To do his work, therefore, 
and do it well, deserves an honored membership in his art. 
None comprehend so well as he the actual condition and the 
actual needs of his profession, none understand, like him, the 
dignity of a diagnostic and the value of a cure. His hope 
is in the redemption of his art from the dusky recesses of 
conjecture and concealment and its restoration to certainty 
and precision. His faith compasses the possibility of these 
great objects. To ignore them as the ends, however distant, 
of medical research, is to abandon its goal and degrade its* 
practice to the level of instinct or the chaos of accident. 

The patient study of the phenomena exhibited by the 
organism in sickness and in health, and of its modifications 
from outer causes, is the only means we possess of advancing 
in this pursuit. Such contemplation must lead to the evolu- 
tion of principles which reveal the n&tus of nature's opera- 
tions and which, once obtained, give us mastery over their 
order, and thus enable man to realise the imprescriptible 
lordship of his destiny. 

To grace this, in its fulness, the chemist directs the flash- 
ing battery, or toils over the careful tube ; the philosopher 
dives into the hidden sympathies of the magnet, anatomists 


call the microscope to aid, and psycliologisU introvert their 
thouglit and gaze oa aoul — each intent upon his wurk, sees 
not, growing elowly beneath his hands, tlie towering pile, 
which the sun of some auspicious morning shall suddenly 
irradiate to glorious symmetry. 

For the present, then, let na address ourselves to the uee- 
ful, nay, indispensable tasks, prophetic of this completeness ; 
tasks which though not triumphal, are manly and even noble, 
and entitle ns to a welcome brotherhood in that scattered 
band, who shall, one day, hold festive reimion, and whom art 
shall emancipate in her wide-spread Sabbath, 
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The session of 1894-5 was opened under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances on the evening of October ist. Professor J. B. Gregg 
Custis, M. D., of Washington, D. C, delivered the address, extracts 
from which will be found below. It appears to us that those we have 
selected are worthy of careful consideration. 

Definition of a Physician. 

One skilled in Physic or the Art of Healing. A true physician 
is one who, by reason of heaven-born instincts, loves his fellow-man 
and venerates Nature in all her manifestations which relate to the 
highest expression of development, man. By reason of this love he is 
impelled to devote his life, first to the study of his kind, then to the 
study of such resources of nature as may be applied to the relief of 
suffering, the reduction of the power of disease-producing agents and 
the prolonging of the usefulness of individual lives. Having attained 
this knowledge he must, of necessity, give the benefit to others regard- 
less of self-sacrifice or ultimate results. 

Origin of Medicai, ColItEges. 

While we expect to have the lessons drawn from history changed 
by the more careful interpretation of the sacred writings of East India, 
we must at present look to the Greeks for the earliest recorded history 
of medicine; and for the origin of medical schools, to the temples of 


Aesculapius, the Asclepiadae being the first physicians. They used 
their temples for dispensaries, if not for hospitals. We say hospitals, 
because in the unearthed temples we find tablets containing complete 
records of cases, their symptoms and their treatment. By following 
this method their knowledge was cumulative. Hippocrates was one of 
the number, who, by reason of skill in interpreting the lessons of exper- 
ience as preserved in these temples, won the title of **The father of 
Rational Medicine.'* He also, up to the present time, can claim to be 
the first to announce the law of Homoeopathy. 

Relation of the Profession to Christianity. 

It is well to note that not only were these temples the centers from 
which medical colleges emanated, but that even at that early day the 
welfare of the profession was bound up with that of religion; and did 
time permit it would be interesting to trace the analogy between the 
development of the Christion religion, which we recognize to be the 
foundation of the highest and truest civilization, and the development 
of the school of homoeopathy; both working for the good of man, the 
one thought by many to deal principally with the body, while the other 
cares for the growth and development of the soul. Both have strug- 
gled with the evil in the world, and both have been used as a cloak for 
the fraudulent and the ill-disposed, although both teach the highest 
aim to be to promote the welfare of man. 

The greatest weight upon the neck of either faith, hope or charity, 
as embodied in religion, has been the hypocrisy, fickleness and coward- 
ice of its professors. The same is true of the school we represent. 
Had its adherents partaken of the unselfishness of Hahnemann, his 
singleness of purpose, and his courage, our school would to-day be 
dominant; certainly in this land of ours where freedom of opinion and 
of action is the governing principle. 

We are proud to claim for the birth place of the science of medi- 
cine the temples of religion, and would remind all that that bond has 
never grown less strong by the action of the physician, though its ex- 
istence has not always been recognized by the Church. The welfare 
of the State and Church are both largely affected by the wisdom, 
earnestness and unselfish devotion of the medical profession. Without 
healthy citizens the State can not be healthy, and with disease of the 
liver or nervous system present, religion is in danger of degenerating 
into sanctimonious piety, or of being weakened by the presence of dan- 
gerous skepticism. Their place as necessary factors in civilization is 
side by side, the one giving courage and moral support for the battle 
of life, the other a healthy organism and physical strength, both of 
which are necessary for the highest results attainable by the individ- 
ual, or by organized communities. 


Definition of a Homceopathic Physician. 

In the opinion of the speaker, the homoeopathic physician is one 
who recognizes that the universe in all its parts is the result of one 
thought, one purpose, one command, and that the highest expression 
of power, of knowledge and of wisdom, is law. In addition to his 
study of such phenomena of nature as pertain to the normal or abnor- 
mal growth, development and life of the animal, in a broad sense he 
is an anxious enquirer after the laws governing such manifestation as 
he meets with; and, when he comes to the practice of his profession 
under the title of physician, he naturally looks for a law as his guide 
in the treatment of the sick, and for a test in accordance with which 
he can judge the quality of whatever is offered to him as a means for 
the attainment of his object. The homoeopathic physician is one who 
recognizes such a law in the aphorism first spoken of by Hippocrates, 
and rediscovered and elucidated by Hahnemann. He not only believes 
in this law, but uses it in his application of the therapeutic force pres- 
ent in all substances organic or inorganic, as there is no ailment 
permitted by Nature for which she does not furnish a remedy — it has 
been said two remedies. 

In other words, the homoeopathic physician is one who, by reason 
of desire, ambition, unselfish and philanthropic motives, is impelled 
not only to adopt the medical profession as the aim of his life, but who 
is satisfied to recognize in himself only one of the forces of nature, 
with a possibility of the greatest achievments by working under the 
law. If you will pardon me I will go still further, and say that, in ad- 
dition to the above, the school is confined to those to whom, whether 
consciously or unconsiously, there has been vouchsafed a knowledge of 
this law of therapeutics which, so far as therapeutic force is concerned, 
is universal. The homceopathic physician, therefore, is one who must 
be equal in. every respect to every requirement of any one entitled to 
the title of physician, and in addition is held responsible to himself and 
to God for such knowledge as he can obtain by reason of the light 
thrown upon his work by Hahnemann's law. His master said: **When 
we have to deal with an art whose end is the saving of human life, any 
neglect to make ourselves thorough masters of it, becomes a crime." 
The objection has been made that the school is limited in its work by 
reason of this, which some have termed * 'dogma, '* but 

**Law does not put the least restraint 
•Upon our freedom, but maintain' t; 
Or if it does, 'tis for our good. 
To give us freer latitude." 


What is Necessary to Secure the Greatest Possibiuties for 

the homosopathic physician. 

Hippocrates said : *'It is the business of the physician to know, 
in the first place, things similar and things dissimilar, those connected 
with things most important, most easily known, and in any wise known; 
which are to be seen, touched and heard; which are to be perceived by 
the sight, and the touch, and the hearing, and the nose, and the tongue, 
and the understanding; which are to be known by all the means we 
know other things.'* We are perfectly safe in taking this as the stand- 
ard of to-day. 

To-day it is necessary to *'know all things by all the means we 
know other things;" that the student should be familiar with anatomy 
both comparative and surgical, that he should be possessed of a knowl- 
edge of physiology, histology, pathology and bacteriology; that he 
should be familiar with materia medica, empirical, physiological and 
symptomatological, as well as applied therapeutics; that he should be 
familiar with pharmacy, or the preparation of remedies by all the 
schools of medicine, and toxicology as well; that he should be so fa- 
miliar with the theory of chemistry that he can pass judgment on even 
the work of an expert. 

The practice of medicine, by reason of the advancement of the 
science, must be divided so as to embrace all the specialties of the 
day. The practitioner must be familiar with all the technique of 
physical diagnosis, with diseases peculiar to children, diseases of the 
nervous system, and diseases of the skin. Instead of one branch of 
surgery, he must be familiar with the resources of orthopaedic surgery, 
orificial surgery, and all the methods of the gynecologist. He who 
would practice obstetrics must be familiar with its development, master 
of its principles and the possibilities of its practice. In addition to 
this he must be familiar with the work of those specialists the very 
names of which I hesitate to mention; the laryngologist, rhinologist, 
ophthalmologist and otologist. The Homoeopathist must meet all 
these demands. In addition to the fact that he may successfully prac- 
tice homoeopathy, he must be conversant with the effects of drugs upon 
the healthy, and be able to apply such knowledge to the relief of the 
sick. 

Remember that the homoeopathic physician has every claim to the 
title of physician, and in addition, there are imposed upon him the 
obligations resulting from his having a knowledge of *'similia similibus 
curantur." All the knowledge of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
materia medica, obstetrics and surgery gained by physicians in the 
past is his by right of inheritance, his school antedating every other, and 
his teachers are willing to give, and are anxious that he, as a student, 


should receive, the^result of all the knowledge that has preceded him; 
but, in addition they must give a knowledge of what distinctively be- 
longs to their school. This can not be done in one year or two years, 
indeed hardly in'three years. We demand after this four years. We 
demand four years because our school has led the medical profession 
in raising the standard for a higher medical education; and even after 
four years of conscientious study the physician can not more than meet 
the demands of the present day upon him. Consider what they are! 
He .should be able to inform the community in which he resides of all 
the means possible, hygienic, sanitary and legal by which the introduc- 
tion and spread of disease may be prevented; also of all the means 
suggested by the microscope, stethoscope, sphygmograph, ophthalmo- 
scope, otoscope and speculum for the detection of the disease with 
which any member of their community is affected. He must be con- 
versant with all the methods and remedies proposed by any school in 
all the world, as the remedial agent for the condition which he finds, 
and he must be able to judge (if of the homoeopathic school,) 
what may be applicable to the particular individual case, under his 
guiding principle, in order that the health of the community may be 
preserved and that of the individual prolonged to many years of com- 
fort and usefulness. In other words, he must be able to u.se all the 
means possible, in the light of the development of science to-day, for 
the quickest, safest and most pleasant methods for the relief of suffer- 
ing and the prolongation of life. Three or four years is little enough 
for the accomplishment of these objects even if each day is spent in 
contact with those objects and associations which direct the mind to 
the one divine law of "similia.** 

As the responsibility resting upon the homoeopathic college is so 
great, we must all use our influence against the practice formerly com- 
mon, of students spending one or two years in colleges of the old 
school, and coming to us afterwards for graduation. Of course we are 
willing, and I believe always will be willing, to recognize work done in 
any regularly organized and chartered institution, but our advice, based 
on experience, is that the student spend all of his time in a homceopath- 
ic institution, so that he may embrace every possible opportunity for 
seeing, breathing and absorbing homoeopathy. 

Appeal to the Friends of Homoeopathy. 

Friends, I cannot appeal to you too strongly upon this subject 
which is worthy the consideration of every church or charitable organ- 
ization in this country. In fact, w^orthy of the consideration of the 
government, general, state or local. Charity makes its demands upon 
each one of us, and we can prove by statistics, by indisputable facts, 


that for a given amount of personal effort, or a given amount of money, 
greater good can be accomplished to a greater number by the employ- 
ment of homoeopathy in any charitable institution, public or private, 
than by any other means. The average number of those sick will be 
lessened, the average expenditure per capita, necessary for the cure of 
any given number of persons suffering from any special disease will be 
reduced by its employment, and this school in Baltimore, or any other 
place in the country, is ready at any time, with anything like a fair 
opportunity, to make this test, and hold itself responsible for the results. 

Prophecy for the Future. 

As the speaker has claimed that there is only one law of cure and 
that all cure by means of therapeutic force is made under that law, he 
does not hesitate to go further and prophesy that the future will show 
that the true prevention of disease is under that law; that, as like re- 
pels like among magnetic forces; as *'similia similibus*' is the law for 
the cure of dynamic disease; as that atmospheric condition which causes 
haemorrhage is best for him who suflFers from that condition as the re- 
sult of disease, to live in; so there must be, underlying the principles of 
sanitary science a law which, when formulated, will show that it is a 
natural companion of the same glorious '*sirailia." 

Promises for the Coi.i,ege and Possibilities under its Rules. 

In admitting a student to the walls of this college, we promise that 
he shall be thoroughly equipped to practice homoeopathic medicine; not 
only that, but that he shall be conversant with all the branches of 
science which relate to the practice of medicine by every school, so that 
he may be able to pass judgement on any advancement that they may 
make. In other words that he shall be a thoroughly equipped physi- 
cian, and in addition to that, a homceopathist; ready to oflfer to the 
public every aid in case of sickness or distress, which science in any of 
its branches has made possible. 

The faculty agreeing upon the law of homoeopathy as the funda- 
mental principle and guide in therapeutics, may diflFer in its methods 
of application,^ and through the different chairs the student will hear all 
phases of opinion and methods of practice possible to the advocates of 
this school; because the earnestness of each member of the Faculty is 
such in his own work and study, he cannot refrain from insisting that 
the student should believe his chair the most important. The Profes- 
sor of Bacteriology will claim that in order to cure the disease the stu- 
dent must first know all the gyrations and the peculiarities of the won- 
derful animal, plant or what not, which is always present when disease 
is present, and when he has comprehended the possible motions of the 
baccilli and the micrococi, he is far along toward the goal for which 


he aims. The Professor of Materia Medica can, within the rules gov- 
erning the faculty, insist that his lectures are not only the most impor- 
tant, but that the measure of the student's success will depend upon 
his abilitiy to grasp the possibilities of homoeopathic materia medica 
and therapeutics, and that fame is only to be reached by the closest at- 
tention to his lectures. The Professor of Surgery may impress upon 
them that the measure of the physician's standard should be the dex* 
terity with which he uses the cold steel, the naming of which even 
makes the rest of the faculty shudder. While the Professor of Ophthal- 
mology will assure him that if he keeps the eye single, the soul, the 
center of life, will be sure to be right, consequently his patients will 
elevate him who masters that branch to the highest honor; while we 
know that as the Chair of Obstetrics teaches of the origin of life, and 
how the future man and woman may be started aright, this is the most 
important of all, and that through the teachings of this Chair the bless- 
ings of Homoeopathy and its possibilities are most satisfactorily exem- 
plified. 

This liberty given to each individual member of the Faculty is 
for the advantage of the student. He, by reason of it, can see the 
great possibilities of the profession, as well as the great obligations 
which rest upon him. By the time he receives his diploma he will be 
able to choose for himself which professors he will most closely fol- 
low. It will also teach him liberality and toleration of all opinions 
and all courses of action, so long as he is satisfied that the motive be- 
hind all is unselfish devotion to the end which must impel every right- 
minded physician in his work. 

Appeai< to the Citizens of Baltimore. 

By reason of the philanthropy of -one of your former citizens, the 
old school branch of the profession has one of the best equipped hos- 
pitals in the land. Can not you, by combined effort, furnish to this 
school of homoeopathy an institution equal in facilities, both educational 
and clinical, to that founded by one man, whom, had he only lived a 
few years more, might have learned of the teachings of Hahnemann 
and given our school a share in his benefactions. 
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CORBESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia, October Ihtk, 1855. 
Prop J. P. Dakb, 

Dbab Sir : — Being maoh pleAMd with jonr eloquent and inttraotive Lectare, de. 
lirered on the oommonoement of the Eighth Annaal coarae of the Homoeopathie 
College of PenniylTAnia, we retpectfollj reqaeit a copj of the same for pablicatioiiy 
not only for the gratifioation of the Stodenta comprising thii clan, bat also for maDj 
who could not enjoy listening to it 

We remain. Sir, with much reepeot, 

Your olMdient servants, 
TuLUO 8. yBBl>l, Pr9»%dtnt, Jos. B. Ward, Secretary, 


J. J. Stvnhus, Kg., 

J. A. Hall, N. r., 

F. Hatbhs, Canada, 
J. R. GoODwnr, Mo., 

G. H. Taft, J7. /., 
A. M. CutHi5«, Vl, 


COMMITTEE. 

J. Hairs M'ALLfSTSR, Pa., 

L. A. BiLLISOLT, Va., 

M. A. Clbcklbt, Ata,, 
E. H. PBiiriBLD, OoniUf 
R. Carriqub, Ma§§., 
H. C. Bradford, Main: 


PlTTSBUROH, October 2bth, 1855. 
GbxtlBmbr : — 

Your faror of the 18th inst, requesting a copy of my late Introductory Lecture, for 
publication, has been duly receired. 

Although intended merely as a preface to my course on the Materia Medics, I am 
not averse to its publication, so that your pleasure and the interests of Medieal Seience 
are thereby subserred. 

You will please conTey to the gentlemen whom you represent, and accept for yovr- 
•elres, the kindest regards tad wishes of 

Your bumble serrant, 

J. P. DAEX. 

To Messrs. Ybrdi, Ward, Sturcus and otheif. 
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IxXTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


Gentlemen -^ — 

It is my purpose, in this lectiu'e, to take yoa hastily over the 
various methods that have been adopted in the discovery and 
development of curative means. 

To notice each of these methods in detail, or to trace the long 
line of history, touching the Materia Medica, would require 
more time than I am permitted to occupy on this occasion. 

In looking back over the early days of the healing art, we should 
be influenced more by a spirit of kindly consideration for ^^ the 
lathers,'* than by a disposition rudely to criticise their best 
endeavors. Favored with the cumulative light of ages, it may Le 
an easy matter for us, even at the threshold of our medical 
career, to distinguish errors and unravel difficulties which set at 
naught the wisdom of the oldest among them. But should wo^ 
on account of our more favorable circumstances, stop, vainly, to 
glory over those who have gone before us, we would bo guilty, 
not only of base ingratitude, but also of a pusillanimity, render- 
ing us forever unworthy of being called their sons. 

Thankful for what they did, and thankful for our own increased 
advantages, let us glory rather in attaining to heights of useful* 
ness, which they were never permitted to reach. 

It has often been said that the pathway of Medicine is strewn 
with the wrecks of theories and systems, once favorite, but now 
abandoned. So may we say, that along that pathway lie the 


weapons of medical warfare,— each having been regarded the 
most potent and unfailing, and each, in its turn, having been 
left as a useless relic upon the field. That such should be 
the case will not seem surprising, when we have rightly con- 
sidered the difficulties which, at the first, attended the gathering 
of all correct knowledge, especially concerning curative means. 

Favored with no celestial remedies, or divine revelation pointing 
the yay to those best calculated to soothe and save the aching 
frame, through which mortality had crept, and devoid even of 
the instinct which might enable them to distinguish between 
nutritious and poisonous things, men began early to learn, in the 
school of experience, which of the products of the earth were for 
food, which must be avoided as fatally noxious, and which might 
be employed as medicines. Could we, for a moment, imagine 
ourselves in their place, and look around, for the first time, upon 
a world all new and strange, with the teeming products of its 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, and be, as they were, 
uninstructed as to the properties and uses of each article, we 
might realize something of the doubts and difficulties attending 
each step in their gathering of useful knowledge. 

By the slow ways of experience^ then, and not by any revela- 
tion or labor-saving analogies or theories, was the line first drawn 
between such articles as seemed nutritious — capable of sustaining 
life — and those seemingly possessed of an energy, merely to 
impair or destroy it. In attributing to the latter class, powers 
inimical to health, we speak in positive phrase. While, viewing 
them from this point we must denominate them all as poisons — 
some slow and others more rapid in their action — we must from 
another point, regarding them in reference to disease, and con- 
sidering their ability to counteract its power, call them medicines. 

We speak of the line being drawn between the two great 
classes, articles of aliment and medicines ; but in reality that line 
has never yet been fully drawn. 

Upon our table may be found many articles belonging only to 
the apothecary, and doubtless, in the apothecary's shop many 
beti or adapted to the table. 

In the former transposition of things, we are sorry to say, tl e 
world is making but little progress for the better. 


Bat following up the line of warfare which Hahnemann began 
on Coffee, we may hope, at leMt^ for a gradual emancipation from 
the tyranny of degenerate appetites, and from the painful results 
of culinary drugging. 

It has doubtless often been a matter of curious speculation to 
you, as to thousands before you, how or by what suggestion many 
substances, wholly inert, and many in themselves disgusting and 
out-of-the-way, should ever have come to be employed as medicines. 

For these strange anomalies, we can no more account, on natu- 
ral principles, than for the fact, that almost every thing known 
to the human eye, has at some day, in some country, been an 
object of religious worship. It is no more wonderful that the 
fancy of men, in their dreamy days, should exalt such worthless 
and often repugnant substances to the rank of chief remedies,' 
than that their superstition should likewise deify and adore the 
most senseless and disgusting things in nature. But this we 
know, that in one way or another — ^by accident or experiment, 
by reason or caprice — the articles which stand in our second class 
came first to be regarded as curative means. When the healing 
of the sick assumed the form of a special pursuit, the use or trial 
of these means was, of necessity, its first and all-important work. 
Having then conceived no theories upon which to conduct pro- 
cesses of healing, physicians followed only the Empirical rule — 
administering in a given case a remedy, merely because known 
or supposed to cure cases of a similar character. 

The rule of cure being thus simple and direct, it was only 
necessary to know concernmg each medicine, what diseases it had 
removed, in order to assign it an appropriate place in the Materia 
Medica. This brings ua to what we shall denominate the first 
method of testing drugs, — 

THEIR TRIAL UPON THE SICK. 

This method, revealing the relative, or therapeutic properties 
of medicinal substances, suited well, and only the purposes of 
Empirical practice. 

The positive or pathogenetic character of a drug concerned 
them not. They simply inquired — what has it cured? 
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Not then accustomed to bold experimentation npon the sick — 
such as marks hospital, and not unfrequcntlj private practice in 
the old school of our day — they consumed long years, and scores 
of years, in gathering any important knowledge of medicines, and 
in forming anything like a satisfactory Materia Medica. 

The ancient Chaldeans and Babylonians carried their sick to 
the public roads and market places, that trayelers might converse 
with them, and communicate such remedies as had been known to 
cure similar cases. The Assyrians and Lusitanians did the same 
for ages. 

There being then no art of printing and but little use made of 
writing, the spread of knowledge and interchange of views was 
slowly carried on. In the phrase of Ulackstone the world then 
had only a Materia Medica ^^ non icripta ;*' the repository and 
library of all cures and medical discoveries existing only in the 
memory of man. 

Owing to these hindering circumstances, experimentation was 
long in overtaking and putting aside the worthless trash sent 
forth as medicines, and in elevating to their proper place reme- 
dies of the greatest value. 

It would be a pleasing task to trace the progress of medicine 
from those times, when information passed only from neighbor to 
neighbor — then by travelers from city to city; when medical 
teachers and pupils met at the baths and market-places to com* 
municate and receive instruction— -down to the times when schools 
were organized and records kept: and still later, to our own 
bright day of Books, Journals, Hospitals and Colleges. The prac- 
titioner in our western wilds, sitting down by his cheerful fireside, 
may, in one winter's evening, draw from his magazines and newly 
issued books, more practical information than even a century ago 
could be obtained from ten years' travel and visiting among the 
most distinguished physicians in the world. We have said that 
the first method of trying medicines was upon the sick. We 
must add, that this method, in the old school of practice, is still 
in vogue. Notwithstanding their ever-varying theories, and the 
science which they have now for some time exclusively assumed, 
they have never yet supplanted the old method by a new or 
better. 


Since, then, all eyes are in a great measure still turned to the 
sick bed, for the confirmation of old or the discovery of new reme* 
dies, it becomes us to examine more critically the sick-bed test, to 
ascertain if it is sofiSicient in the formation of a reliable Materia 
Medica. 

Although we have not yet acknowledged Empiricism adequate 
to the wants of diseased humanity, we do say that this test is 
better than any other, and indeed the only one, to supply it$ 
curative means. 

But when we come into the Theoretical school, or into the 
Scientific, where a medicine is employed on account of some po$i^ 
tive power it possesses over a certain organ or apparatus of the 
body, we find it sadly deficient. It may inform us that certain 
diseases have iubHded or disappeared* \miet the use of a certain 
remedy. But this information is only relative. We simply know 
that it cured in that or in those eases. Exactly how it would 
afiect the organ or apparatus we wish to operate upon in th^ 
present case, it could not inform us. 

What is required in the Theoretical and in the Scientific schools, 
is a test affording knowledge as to the manner in which a medi- 
cine absolutehf and uniformly affects the conditions of the human 
organbm. To attempt, by trials on the sick^ to obtain such a 
knowledge, would be simply abortive; since the action of the 
medicine, in every instance, would be modified by the co<^xisting 
disease, and thus forced to exhibit a mixed, instead of its awn 
peculiar character. 

Finding, thcfn, the sick-bed test insufficient for their purpose^ 
physicians began to look farther. Less timid than the Empirics, 
they laid tribute upon the records of Toxicology, and drew thence 
much valuable information respecting the deeper effects of drugs. 

This second method of testing medicines we denominate 

THEIR ACCIDENTAL TRIAL UPON THE HEALTHT. 

While in this way we are able to acquire some knowledge of 
the positive character of a drug — how it affects the healthy organ- 
ism — we gain an outline merely of its more violent and destructive 
action. In the hurry and confusion attending a case of poison* 
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iog, the finer, and, to the physician, more important effects of the 
toxical agent are overlooked. The poisoned man does not detail 
with accuracy his sensations or emotions ; nor do his attendants 
observe or note his more apparent symptoms. 

It is not till after the frightful scene is past, that the import- 
ance of securing a likeness of it occurs to those in attendance. 

Accounts of such cases given from memory, days or months 
after their occurr^ice, must therefore be defective, both in point 
of accuracy and extent. 

Pursuing this method further, physicians have examined the 
bodies of persons who have died from poisonous doses of a drug ; 
endeavoring to discover, in the morbid appearances thereby 
revealed, its real character. 

The information thus obtained, is liable to some uncertainty, 
from the modifying effects of antidotes employed. 

But this outline of a drug, written within the temple, if modi- 
fied by no antidotal treatment, is of the most infallible kind. 

Knowledge, however, purchased, as this must ever be, with 
human life, is too costly to be common. 

Another and third method of testing medicines has been by 
analogy, or 


THEIR TRIAL UPON INFERIOR ANIMALS. 

This test exhibits positive effects in rabbits, cats^ or dogs ; but 
only such as are observable to the experimenter. 

However carefully obtained, these effects cannot be anticipated 
with certainty from the same substances when operating in the 
human organism. 

It is true, what would produce rapidity of pulse or marked 
congestion to the stomach in a rabbit, might produce analagous 
results in man; but unable to know the exact condition of the 
animal as to health, at the time the experiment is begun, much 
uncertainty is thrown around the poBt-mortem appearances. They 
might have been the products of the medicinal action, they might 
have been owing to some previously existing diseoie; or to both 
causes combined. 
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Buty however perfectly conducted, the study of drugs by analo- 
gies such as these — ^to arrive either at their curative or their posi- 
tive powers — is very indirect, and always involved in doubts. 

Failing to obtain the external indices or symptoms of the inter- 
nal or structural changes produced in animals by a certain drug, 
we must necessarily be at a loss to detect such changes in the 
human subject as will indicate that drug as a remedy. 

A very important defect, therefore, in this as well as the pre- 
ceding test, is, that it does not afford the symptoms of mind or 
of %en9at%on^ belonging to each medicine. 

A fourth method of determining the properties of medicines, 
has been from 

THEIR RESEMBLANCE TO ARTICLES ALREADY KNOWN. 

This test — ^if we may call it such — has doubtless suggested more 
new remedies than any other. 

It would take us till morning to recount the ludicrous compari- 
sons and fancied resemblances upon which remedies have been 
administered to the sick. Similarity in color, or smell, or taste, 
has often led to the employment of a substance otherwise unknown 
to the physician. 

The early annals of medicine abound in proofs of this : nor is 
the Materia Medica of the old school yet free from the fruits of 
such a gathering. 

Since Chemistry and Botany have come to occupy important 
places among the sciences, many an article has been brought into 
the list of medicines, merely because chemically or botanically 
similar to a certain remedy already in use. 

Such articles, although coming with higher titles and more 
scientific recommendations, are no better, in the line of medicines, 
than those which came resting altogether upon their external 
qualities or appearances. 

We should be as slow to yield our confidence to either class of 

these new-comers, as the business man would be to trust his 

money to the hands of one of whom he had no knowledge, except 

that he resembled very much, in titles, looks and speech, a tried 

and honest friend of his. 
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A good p irt of the medical world have jet to learn the import- 
ant fact, that two articles, similar in one or two respects, may be 
very dissimilar in a third — that two drugs in color^ or tastey or 
imelly or chemieaUjf or botanteally alike^ may be medidnally very 
unlike. 

A fifth method of obtaining remedies has been by analogy, 

FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

Regarding the human body as a chemical combination or com- 
pound, substances have been employed to accomplish in it results 
such as the experimenter has witnessed in his crucible. 

Ascertaining or imagining that acids prevail in the system, the 
physician would thus employ alkaline preparations ; or that alkalies 
prevail, he would resort to acids. Or, finding a certain chemical 
constituent deficient, he would endeavor to supply the lack with 
some of the same article from his laboratory ; or if in excess to 
relieve, by the institution of a new combination, calculated to 
remove a portion of it. 

But, alas, for the success of such analogies ! The human body 
is an organization^ subject, while living, to VITAL and not to 
chemical laws. 

And we must not close our list of methods without noticing 
still another, — 


THE MIXTURE OF TWO OR MORE REMEDIES TO PRODUCE A 

NEW ONE. 

The absurd pretensions of this method scarcely merit a serious 
refutation. We are not surprised to find, in the annals of ancient 
practice, twenty or thirty different kinds of medicine in one dose 
or prescriptions-each expected, pursuing its way, to accomplish 
its own errand, without hindering or being hindered by the 
others. But to find such a plan still pursued, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, by men arrogating to themselves all 
the learning and wisdom, to be found in medicine, is a phenome- 
non so palpably gross and ridiculous, aa to excite only feelings of 
laughter, or of disgust and pity. 
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There are, in mathematics, rules by which the philosopher may 
calculate the power of two forces acting ai; odcc, from different 
points, upon the same object. But we have never yet seen or 
heard of any rule, by which the physician can estimate the result 
of two dissimilar medicinal forces, acting at once upon the human 
organism. 

The philosopher finds it difficult often to calculate the power 
of one force ; and yet more difficult to calculate the results of 
two, acting oppositely but simultaneously, upon the same object ; 
and almost impossible to arrive at the results of three or more 
acting thus. 

But the physician goes forward in the use of a medicinal force, 
with as much assurance as though he knew by instinct or reve- 
lation, alt it could do ; when, in fact, his knowledge of it is only 
the result of fancy, inference, or imperfect experimentation. Nor 
does he stop with the use of one — but taking half a dozen or a 
dozen such forces, he combines and directs them upon the diseased 
organism, with an air of as much certainty as though he had 
arrived at the sum of their abilities by the rules of '^simple 
addition." 

It is truly astonishing to find men, whom we supposed to be 
well acquainted with physiology, pathology and the general 
action of medicines, still adhering to this antiquated and unphi- 
losophical method of producing remedies. But, gentlemen, we 
will dismiss this compounding scheme, with the simple further 
remark, that when you see an old hunter shooting squirrels with 
a shot-gun^ you may set it down that either his eye-niyht is fail- 
ing, or that something is seriously wrong with his riJU. 

Thus I have endeavored to bring before you the various 
methods followed, in the discovery and development of means, 
constituting the Materia Mcdica of the old school. 

Seeing the difficulties and uncertainties attending those meth- 
ods, you cannot be surprised that the Materia Medica has suffered 
so many revolutions — so many *'ups and downs*' in its chief 
remedies — and so much delay in its approaches to anything like 
reliability. 

Clinical experience was, for ages^ sifting its massive heaps, 
to put aside all worthless articles, and to elevate the good. Yet 
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what had been accomplished in this work, and what was the infor- 
mation upon which practitioners had to relj, up to the time of 
Samael Hahnemann ? 

In modesty standing back, we will let the illustrious Cullen 
answer this question. 

In his " Concise View" he says — " The writers on Materia 
Medica abound with numberless false conclusions, which are, 
however, supposed or pretended to be drawn from experience. 
Such, indeed, is the state of this matter that nobody can consult 
these writers with any success or safety, unless he is prepared 
with a great deal of skeptici9m on the subject." 

This is pointed testimony; and coming from one so long and 
well acquainted with the subject as Cullen, has tenfold weight 

In confirmation of Cullen's view, we must quote the language 
of Dr. Cadcliffe, a celebrated physician of the old school, who 
once said, ^^ When I was young, I possessed at least twenty reme- 
dies for every disease ; but when advanced in age, I found twenty 
diseases without a single remedy,*^ 

Imigine to yourself young Dr. Radcliffe, leaving the College 
aLd entering his field of practice, full of faith in the correctness 
and sufficiency of his Materia Medica, and longing only for the 
combat that was to show how triumphantly he would wield his 
trusty weapons. See him in the sick-room, where disease tor- 
ments its victim — this weapon, then that^ a third, a fourth^ and 
a fifth he brings into use in vain ! The tormentor is not routed 
till death claims the victim. 

Behold how each year lessens the doctor's confidence in his 
means, till, '^skeptical," as Cullen would consider safe, he 
exclaims : *^ I now find twenty di%ea%e$ without a 9ingle remedy,^' 

Nor was the experience of Dr. Radcliffe peculiar to him. 
Scarcely has there ever been a physician for ten years in the use 
and under the guidance of the old Materia Medica, who has not — 
like him, confident at first — become disappointed, then skeptical, 
and finally, without belief in one half of its remedies. 

I can assure you, gentlemen, that nothing but the constant 
advent of new theories in regard to the use of medicines, — 
each encouraging the practioner to hope for more certainty and 
success, has ever kept an intelligent and conscientious physician 
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in the ranks of the old school, till his locks were whitened with 
age. 

But we have a brighter page in the history of the Materia 
Medica for jour inspection. 

When Samuel Hahnemann had discovered the fact that such 
medicines only were safe and speedily curative, in a case of dis- 
ease, as were capable of producing its image in a healthy person, 
he not only set aside Empiricism and Theories in practice, but 
also the tests which they had employed in the formation of their 
Materia Medica. 

Having revealed — so to speak — the existence of a general law 
in therapeutics, which required a positive and full display of 
each medicine's character, he adopted a new method of testing 
drugs — 


THEIR TRIAL UPON PERSON'S IN HEALTH. 

Seeing the beauty and sufficiency of this plan, the opposers of 
Homoeopathy have been contending that it was in vogue long 
before the time of Hahnemann. 

We are told that Alexander tried some medicines upon himself, 
when in health, and that Haller recommended the plan. 

Be this as it may, one thing we know, that neither the one or 
the other, or any person else, had ever formed a Materia MeJica 
out of the results of such trials. They might have dreamed of 
doing so, as they dreamed of the law similia — but nothing more. 

However, we care little by what road or by whom assisted, 
thb method came into use, now that it is our inheritance and the 
inheritance of the world. 

Trying medicines upon ourselves and others in health, we learn 
their absolute abilities in every degree and shade: and in this 
way trace their action in a manner parallel and equal to the 
action of disease. Hahnemann has been greatly ridiculed by 
some for thus tracing medicines through all , the sensations and 
mental emotions and operations which they were capable of pro- 
ducing in man. 

Because his provings were mii^ute and full, they talk of his 
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^'imaginings*' hni of the '^ whimsicar* character of his Materia 
Mcdica. 

But wc would ask them, in all candor, if diseases are not mani- 
fested in disturbed mental as well as phy%ical action — ^by gmall 
as well ^s great symptoms ? Had they read well the lessons of 
their old m.-iBtcr, Hippocrates, they would have known better how 
to estimate tho value of every symptom, in mind or body. 

He said — " The knowledge of disease is to bo obtained froni 
the common nature of all things, and from the nature of every 
individual. * * * We are to consider the customs, the diet, tho 
employment, the nge of every one — the eonver9ationg, the man-- 
iterij the tacitumity^ the imagining$y the watchtnge and t/te 
dreams; an<l how far twitching %^ itching % and tearB are con- 
cerned. * * * Sweat, colli, shivering, cough, sneezing, sighing^ 
breathing^ belching rxnA flatus are also to be considered." 

Kow is it possible, that in the twenty-two centuries that have 
elapsed since the time of Hippocrates, physicians, calling them- 
selves scientific^ have become less critical and less comprehensive 
in their investigations of disease ? 

The cause of suffering humanity forbid ! 

If, then, it is important to observe tho indications of disease, 
mentioned by tho old master, why not equally so the correspond^ 
ing or like effects of medicines ? 

IVe cannot see any possible good to result in tracing the symp- 
toms of disease farther than we can reach with medicines; except 
as a matter of curiosity, or to assist in giving a diagnosis, useful 
only to the reputation of the physician. 

This, then, is the glory of Hahnemann's method, that it 
reveals the absolute and most minute actions of a medicine^ 
enabling us thereby to select curative means parallel and eo^x^ 
tensive with disease. 

Having a Materia Medica formed from knowledge gained by 
0ach a test, assisted by the records of Toxicology and confirmed 
by clinical experience, you have every inducement to put forth 
your energies in its study. 

You can rely upon its teachings aafely, without any of the 
^ skepticism*' spoken of by Callen: and enter your fields of prac- 
tioe, free from the gloomy apprehension that you may, one day. 
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have to repeat, as applicable to yourself, the language of Dr. 
Radclifie. 

Furnished with an unfailing law in therapeutics, and with a 
direct and certain method of obtaining the means to be used 
under that law, you have the advantages of $eitnce^ and the only 
science, in the world of medicine. 

While others around you will find their mode of cure constantly 
changing, and their remedies constantly failing, you will be ever 
following, steadily on, the one fixed law of nature — successful in 
practice and satisfied in rewards. 
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J//'. President and Nemhers of the Academy: 

In accepting 3'oiir kind invitation to address you on behalf of 
liomceopathy, the questions naturally arise, why advocate before this 
learned and scientitic body, a scientific and practical truth ; and why, 
at this late day, is a defense of the homoeopathic system of practice 
culled for ^ 

The questions seem to have more pertinency on account of the fact 
that there are many persons in every community so well informed 
regarding homoeopathic principles, that a discussion of the tenets of 
our system is as unnecessary as an explanation and defense of the law 
of gravitation. The homa^opathic system of the present day requires 
no defense other than a statement of the magnificent record of its 
trinmphs. It is a practical representation of a scientific truth. 

Inasmuch, however, as its opponents are wont, by misrepresentation 
and the use of oft refuted and threadbare assertions, to cast reproach 
n})on our system, a plain statement of .the principles, practice and 
achievements of hom(L»opathy, may correct errors of belief, and assist 
the honest seeker after truth to a better understanding of its distinctive 
features, which are different from and superior to those of other 
scliools and systems of practice. 

The only requisite for membership, aside from legal qualifications, 
in our National and State homa^opathic medical associations, is the 
acknowledgement of a belief in the therapeutic law, summarized by 
the Latin formula, '''MfinUm similibUiS curantur.^- 

The formal acknowledgment of this belief, however, constitutes, in 
the opinion of certain non-honueopathists, a heinous oifence against 
established rules of medical ethics, wherebv those who subscribe 
thereto are declared adherents of a system of medicine ba^ed on an 
'* exclusive dogma.'' 

The members of this iVcademy are not members of the medical 
l)rofession, hence cannot realize the forlorn (?) condition of those of 
us upon whom the anathema of *' exclusive dogma " has been 
formally pronounced. 


Fruiu that inoineiit such an one is a medical marplot, an "irregular," 
and, whether conscious of it or not, is considered and treated as 
unworthy of professional recognition by a large majority of those 
who do not in practice subscribe to a so called *' exclusive dogma." 

That you may in a measure comprehend the enormity (() of the 
offense such an one is chargeable with, allow me briefly to relate some 
medical history — do not be alarmed, I will not afflict you with "The 
History of Medicine," as given each recurring autumn at medical 
colleges to embryonic doctors. 

In its infancy, when exclusively practiced by the priesthood, the 
healing art w^as wrapped in mystery and largely supported by 
superstition. Disease was supposed to be a manifestation of an evil 
spirit ; hence cures were expected to be wrought by means of costly 
offerings, human sacrifices and vain incantations, designed to appease 
the wrath of an offended deitv. 

Later on, Hippocrates taught that the tissues of the body wea^ 
developed by certain combinations of heat, cold, dryness and moisture, 
represented by four cardinal humors, blood, mucus, black and yellow 
bile. These, wlien present in proper proportions, constituted health, 
and when out of proportion, disease. He also taught the theory of 
tlie progressive stages of disease, viz., crudity, paroxysm, and crisis. 

Galen claimed that health resulted from an equal mixture of all the 
elements, and a correct relation of the solid to the fluid parts of the 
body. 

Tliese crude notions of the origin of disease led to equally crude 
and often contradictory theories of its appropriate treatment. 

Paracelsus was the first to administer chemical remedies. lie 
advocated three alchymistic and fundamental elements, mercury, salt 
and sulphur — symbols of the volatile, the soluble OiUd the combustible. 
These, when present in proper proportion, represented life and 
health. 

As late as the close of the seventeenth century, both pathology and 
therapeutics were based upon assumed theories of supposed chemical 
action. There was the "acrimonv" of an acid, and the " acrimony" 
of an alkali, affecting, each in its own way, the solid and fiuid parts 
of the body, as indicated by pain, spasm and other morbid conditions. 

When Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, its rapid 
motion suggested the theory that friction along the vessels was the 
cause of fever, heat and inflammation. The stomach was supposed to 
perform the work of a grist-mill ; and pain and convulsions, it wat* 
claimed, originated in an undue tension or vibration of the nerves. 

Sydenham attempted an accurate description and clas.sitication of 
diseases, and accomj)lished far more than any of his predecessoiv in 
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classifj-ing diseases and divesting patliology and tlierapentios of nm:iy 
chemical and mechanical theories. 

llaller, by original investigations in physiology, laid the foundation 
for modern ideas of irritation and reaction. 

Cullen believed that rheumatism was occasioned by muscular spasm 
arising from too great a supply of blood to the parts. He claimed 
that gout was due to weakened digestion. lie discarded the theory 
of the humeral pathology ; but, at the same time, api)lied it in the 
treatment of disease. A contemporary, John Brown, sought to 
simplify the theories of pathology and therapeutics, by dividing 
diseases into general and local. Conditions of supposed excess he 
named "sthenic," and those of deficiency ''asthenic," and, accepting 
the formula ^"^ contraria coniraris c\irantm\'' he sought to employ 
lusthenic agents in sthenic affections and sthenic agents in asthenic 
conditions, a plan which clearly had the merit of simplicity, ])ut 
frequently failed in practical application. 

At this period, congestion was considered to be the principal source 
of disease, because autopsies showed local accumulations of blood in 
undue quantities; hence indicated local or general blood-letting as the 
appropriate remedy. The blood must be gotten rid of at all hazards, 
no matter whether the patient was suffering from the fever 
of inflammation or the collapse of cholera. Purging and vomiting 
were made accessories to bleeding, w^hile blistering and salivation by 
niercurv completed the routine treatment which was warmlv advocated 
and energetically applied by the leading physicians of the age. 

Thus, it will be seen, that prior to the close of the eighteenth 
century, there had been no acknowledged general principle of thera- 
peutics or pathoK)gy tliat could be considered trustworthy or measurably 
safe in application. Conflicting views of pathology were prevalent; 
and favorite so-called '' shot-gun " prescriptions, containing from ten to 
thirty ingredients, were frequently administered, and some of these 
obtain even at the present time. Each medical writer advocated his 
own pet hobbies I'egarding the essential nature of disease and a])pro- 
priate treatment ; and every practitioner tenaciously held his own 
peculiar theories of the uses and doses of approved remedies. 

At this juncture, Dr. Samuel Hahnemann, a physician eminent in 
medicine and its collateral sciences, having a mind well-stored with 
classical knowledge, while engaged in a fruitless attempt to give the 
opposing theories of various writers on materia inedica a semblance of 
order and system, courageously hewed out a new path through the 
wilderness of facts, and originated, defined and practically established 
an improved system of therapeutics which has revolutionized the art 
of healing. 


While translating Cullen'8 work on materia uiedica Hahnemann's 
attention was called to the remarkable power possessed by cinchona, 
that of producing chills and fever w^hen taken in sufficiently large 
doses. 

This statement was not accompanied by any explanation ; it proved, 
however, to Hahnemann's logical mind, as the falling of an apple to 
Newton's, a key to one of Nature's most important laws. 

Hahnemaim immediately began a series of experiments upon him- 
self, taking, at first, four drams of cinchona bark twice daily for a 
number of days. To liis surprise he soon found himself a sufferer 
from symptoms closely allied to those of intermittent or malarial fever. 

Hahnemann at once concluded that there was something more than 
an accidental relation between the effects of large doses of drugs ii}K)n 
the healtliy, and diseases which simulated the poisonous effects of those 
drugs when occasioned by otlier causes. 

The experiment of testing large doses of cinchona was repeated 
upon himself and friends, whose voluntary assistance w^as subsequently 
obtained. Other drugs were also subjected to similar crucial tests. 
Daily and even hourly notes were carefully made, and extended 
records of cases of poisoning were collected, more particularly of those 
drugs whose known curative action was recognized. 

The results of these investigations were truly a revelation to Hahne- 
mann and his devoted associates. . The theory that the curative effects 
of drugs was limited to the range of their power to induce a similar 
line of diseased action, when taken in toxical doses, appeared to be 
fully confirmed. 

Hahnemann at once published tlie results of his experiments ; and 
yet, strange as it may appear, his conclusions were not accepted with 
that alacrity which their reasonableness and verity demanded. And 
even at the present time, after a la})se of three-quarters of a century, 
the central truth of the system of therapeutics which he established, is 
still denied by a large proportion of the members of the medical 
profession. 

Persecution, ridicule and expulsion from medical associations, 
awaited Hahnemann and his followers. Yet, notwithstanding these, 
the work of contributing to the store of positive clinical knowledge 
moved steadily on ; and to-day, in spite of persistent opposition, this 
particular kind of clinical experience forms the sound basis of a system 
of therapeutics, the foundation of which is represented by the well- 
known formula, '^ si'tnUia siiniiihus CH7'antui\^^ 

The plea of originality or priority of discovery is not claimed for 
Hahnemann ; to him belongs the credit, however, of having, through 
original investigations, offered a reasonable exj)]anariun of its action. 


and of having provided a thoronghl}' practical method of its application. 

Other medical men saw its flashes in the darkness oi expectancy, 
which for long ages obscured the medical world ; but none of them 
lia<l tlie requisite intuitive genius to make practical use of it. It was 
reserved for the immortal Hahnemann to sieze upon, develop and 
utilize the force that constitutes the essential guiding principle of 
medical practice of the present day. 

Bitsil Valentine ascribes to Hippocrates the observation that : " Sim- 
ilar effects must by similar creating causes be treated, and not by 
opposite agencies." 

Dethrarding foiind that an infusion of senna would cure colic in 
consequence of its power to create a similar malady in healthy persons. 

Bertholon states, that electricity is capable of extinguishing pains 
precisely similar to those it has been known to excite in healthy 
imlividnals. 

Stahl, the celebrate J Danish physician, expressed himself as follows : 
" Tlie received method in medicine of treating diseases by opposite 
remedies, that is to say, by medicines which are opposed to the effects 
they ]>roduce [coniraria contraris)^ is completely false and absurd. I 
am convinced, on the contrary, that diseases are subdued by agents 
which produce a similar affection {si mill a slniHihnf<). Burns are cured 
by the heat of a fire to which the parts are exposed ; the frost-bite b}' 
snow or icy-cold water, and inflammation and contusions by spirituous 
applications. I have succeeded in curing acidity of the stomach by 
using very small doses of sulphuric acid, in cases in which a multitude 
of absorbing powders had been administered to no purpose." 

Paracelsus observes : '' It is a perverted method taught by Galen, to 
give remedies which produce the contrary of the disease. Remedies 
ought to be administered which act similarly to it." 

Shakespeare, by a kind of intuition, says : 

Til poison there is physic ; and these neff\s\ 
Hating been trelh that would hare made me si(^l\ 
Being sick, hare in some measure made me loell: 

—Henry IV., Part 2, Ad /., ticvne I. 

Sydenham, who has been justly styled the ''Father of English med- 
icine," writes : " The method whereby, in my opinion, the art of 
medicine may be advanced, turns chiefly upon what follows, viz., that 
there must be some fixed, definite and consummate method of healing, 
of which the common weal may have the advantage. By fixed, defin- 
ite and consummate, I mean a line of practice which has been based 
and built upon a sufficient number of experiments, and has, in that 
number, been proven competent. I am by no means satisfied with the 
record of a few successful operations, either of the doctor or of the 
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drug. I require that they he shown to have succeeded universally 
under such ayd such circumstances/' 

It has been pertinently observed, that Sydenham looked for a method 
of healing in a therrrtj of dlmaHe^ while Hahnemann found a method 
in a theory of mre. 

If time permitted I might cite numerous cures accomplished, during 
the past few hundred years, by the application of the liomoeopatliic 
principle, by medical men, none of whom were intentionally or intelli- 
gently guided by the law of similars. 

Hahnemann has furnished a synopsis of two hundred and forty cases 
of accidental coincidences illustrating the applicability of the law of 
similars. These are worthy of careful consideration and study on tlie 
])art of medical men. Amongst them are a number of instances in 
which arsenic, hyoscyamus and strammonium would be prescribeJ 
by hom(eopathic physicians of the present day. 

Althongh non-homceopathists do not hesitate to admit that the 
discovery of a general guiding principle for the application of 
remedies in the treatment of disease would be a great boon to 
humanity and is exceedingly desirable, they still look in every other 
direction except toward the principle of similars to find it ; and they 
appear to have no desire to affiliate with those w^ho claim the actual 
possession of such an invaluable guide. 

Some of the achievements of Samuel Hahnemann have been sum- 
marized by Dr. Selden H. Talcott, in an address delivered at the 
Homoeopathic Festival in Boston (where in a single evening ^/y??/y 
thousand Jive hundred dollar^s were contributed by the friends of 
homoeopathy in aid of the Boston University School of Medicine) as 
follows : 

1. " He portrayed the true nature of disease, and described it as a 
di8turl>ance of vital force. 

2. He enunciated the law of similars embodied in the doctrine, 
'' Slmilia s'miHIbns curanturr — a law upon which scientific medicine 
is inevitably based. 

8. He inaugurated the plan of proving drugs upon the healthy 
before using them as medicines for the sick. 

4. He discarded polypharmacy as unscientific. 

5. He adopted the plan of using the single remedy for the safe 
and speedy cure of disease. 

(). He made war against bleeding, blistering, purging, adminis 
tering emetics, and all forms of unnecessary depletion. 

7. He defined medicine in a manner comprehensive enough for 
all time. In his Lesser Writings he states: ''A knowledge of disease, 
a knowledge of remedies, and a knowledge of their employment 
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(that is, for the cure of disease), constitutes medicine." That defini- 
tion has not as yet been improved upon. 

8. He reduced the size of the dose until all danger of aggravation 
from the drug M^as removed. He proved the possibih'ty of successful 
treatment by the administration of medicines in minute quantities, 
and when that fact was determined there was a gradual abandonment 
of the " kill or cure " doses of the ancients." 

* * ¥: * * * 

'* Who can estimate the influence of such a man, who wrought, during 
an eventful life, such miracle-like achievements? He developed a 
philosophy as comprehensive, as beneficent, and as far-reaching in its 
conception of usefulness, as the prodigious philosophies of Aristotle, of 
Plato, and of Lord Bacon. This man worked alone, unaided, unin- 
spired, save by his personal sense of the possession of a mighty and 
glorious truth. With that truth in his soul, he rose like a giant from 
the ranks of the people, seized the masses of antique theory and uncer- 
tain conjecture by which he found himself surrounded, and hurled 
them into the yawning gulf of a well-earned oblivion. He portrayed 
with the clearness of sunlight the folly of old-time methods of treat- 
ing the sick by rash and blindly heroic means, and he proved the 
l)0wers and effects of drugs upon himself ere he ventured to admin- 
ister them as medicines to the sick. He covered Europe with the 
evidences of his marvelous medical skill ; he swept back tlie tide of 
long and bitter persecution by the sublime triumphs of his art ; he 
kept up the glorious carnival of his successful practice until he was 
crowned with surpassing honors in Paris ; and he rested not until, by 
the grandeur of his achievements, the city of Leipsic, from which he 
had been driven as a fugitive and a vagabond, erected a stately monu- 
ment to his name, — a monument that remains to this day as a fitting 
memorial to his magnificent and imperishable memory." 

There are two requirements by which a natural princij)le may be 
tested. These are embodied in the following propositions : 

First, — It must be universally applicable, and capable of infinite 
progress within the limits of its sphere of action. 

Second. — It must furnish a method of prevision ; that is, provision 
for predicating its future applicability within its own domain. 

The principle of similars fulfils the first of these requirements, in 
that it is capable of development to any possible extent within the 
natural limits of its sphere of action. 

Take as an illustration two series of phenomena : one, a drug 
proving ; the other, the evidences of a natural disease. The similarity 
l>etween them is sometimes so close that one is mistaken for the other, 
yet these two natural conditions are not identical ; the connecting 
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link, however, that binde them together la the law of elmihtrs ; or, 
in other words, the law of their relation. 

Each series of phenomena is independent of the other ; each can be 
separately investigated, and these investigations are capable of infinite 
progress, and no decree of development in either pathology or 
pathogenesy can alter their natural relations to each other. 

The question now arises : What is the domain of the law of 
similars, and what are the limits of its natural sphere of action i 

The basal principle of homoeoj)athy, the law of similars, is tersely 
defined by an able and recent writer, to embrace the homoeopathic 
application of ''those agents which affect the organism as to health 
in ways not governed by the principles of chemistry, mechanics or 
hygiene ; but those capable of producing ailments itiitiilar to those 
found in the sick." 

In the employment of therapeutic agents belonging to this class, 
viz., those having the power to produce essentially similar diseased 
conditions when administered in sufficiently large doses, the homoe- 
opathic principle is supreme ; not as a narrow and " exclusive dogma,'' 
but as a rccutonahle application of a natural law. 

This law is " exclusive " onlv in its own domain ; it is universal onlv 
within the limits of its class ; it is simple in principle, philosophical 
in theory, and, within its natural boundaries, reasonable and certain 
in application. 

Without doubt the homoeopathic system has suffered by the injudi- 
cious acts of zealous advocates, in their attempts to extend its sphere 
of action beyond certain well-defined and natural limits. These are to 
be deprecated, for outside of its own natural domain it is not appli- 
cable, has no control over morbid processes, and is of no practical 
value. 

The second requirement, that of previaion^ is most happily fulfilled 
by homoeopathy with untold benefit to suffering humanity. 

Given the phenomena of a case of disease, and the law of similars 
will invariably point to the curative remedy. The homoeopathic drug 
is administered under certain and fixed conditions. What it has 
accomplished in the past it will certainly accomplish in the future. 
And the fact of this definiteness and reliability of action imparts to 
homoeopathic therapeutics a degree of stability possessed by no other 
system, and constitutes positive evidence of the truthfulness of the law. 

A striking instance of the prevision of homoeopathic therapeutics 
is illustrated by Hahnemann's ability to accurately select the appro- 
priate remedies for the proper treatment of cholera several months 
before he had had an opportunity to witness a case of the disease. 

In 1830 he received from his followers several written descriptions 
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of the disease. From these records of the symptoms he applied the 
unerring therapeutic rule which he had discovered and formulated, 
and thereby selected camphor, cuprum and veratrum, the provings of 
which upon the healthy indicated symptoms similar to those of cholera. 

In the following year (1831), and in every epidemic since, these 
three medicines have been mainly relied upon ; and these alone have 
been instrumental in snatching thousands of victims from the grasp of 
the destroyer. 

This achievement, unprecedented in the history of medicine, was 
accomplished without inquiry as to the essential cause of the disease. 
No examination had clearly established its exact pathology. No 
suspicion of the presence of the comma bacillus had yet bewildered 
the minds of the patient investigators. And yet, to-day, the surest 
safeguards against the ravages of Asiatic cholera are the three 
remedies selected more than fifty years ago, in accordance with the 
homoeopathic law, by a physician who had never seen or treated a case 
of the disease. Surely the most bigoted and intolerant non-homoe- 
opathist must acknowledge that there are reasonable evidences of a sure 
foundation for the proud claim, that the proper application of the 
homoeopathic law of cure constitutes the basis of accurate and trust- 
worthy therapeutics. 

But in all fairness, what good and valid objection can be made 
against the assumption of a reasonably sure law in the department of 
therapeutics ? 

All nature, animate and inanimate, is governed by law. Hooker 
asserts : " All things, therefore, do work according to law whereof 
some Superior unto whom they are subject is Author." 

The sciences of chemistry, physiology, mechanics and astronomy are 
founded upon recognized laws of nature. " If there be laws of storms 
and tempests in the air and ocean, shall there not be laws of disease — 
those tempestuous motions in the living body ? Shall there be a 
magnetic bar to guide the ailrighted mariner out of the intricacies and 
dangers of a storm at sea and shall there be no compass to guide the 
physician in his efforts to extricate the sick man from the living 
tempest within him ? " We cannot believe that the Great Physician 
requires suffering humanity to look for relief solely from haphazard 
experiment. 

At no time in the history of medicine, has there been greater 
eagerness manifested in the search for the primary causes of disease, 
and also for greater accuracy in the application of the principles 
governing therapeutics than at present. All honor to those who are 
zealously pursuing such researches in these vast fields of investigation. 

It is claimed that many diseases have a germinal origin, and for that 
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reason are not amenable to ordinary treatment, but only to tiie direct 
action of germicides. 

But if, for the sake of argument, we grant the bacterial origin of 
many diseases, the material cause is still not proven any more clearly 
than are the effects of alcohol, tobacco or shock after injuries. 

We cannoi determine why, in two individuals apparently alike, one 
is attacked with phthisis and the other is not; neither is there any 
warrant that Nature will ever reveal to us the point at which the line 
is drawn. 

It is well known that those who fear infectious diseases are more 
liable to be numbered amongst its earliest victims ; and no pathologist 
has ever ascribed emotional causes to anv other than an inunaterial 
origin. 

The practical application of the germ iheory consists in improved 
methods proposed for the prevention and removal of disease, tbrouo;li 
the instrumentality of hotter hygienic and sanitary regulations, rather 
than im])rovcd therapeutic agencies. In fact we have little reason to 
hope for essential additions to the stores of therapeutic knowledge in 
this direction. 

It may be safely assumed that, at no distant period, the theories 
holding the material origin of disease will be discarded, and that its 
causes will be found to lie in the domain of physiology, rather tlian 
in morbid pathological changes. 

When Hahnemann was engaged in developing the therapeutic 
applicability of the newly discovered law of cure, in connnoii with 
other medical writei-s before and since his day, he considered it neces- 
sary to formulate certain theories of disease. And now, non- 
homa^opathibts claim that the law of similars is untenable, because 
Hahnemann's theories of diseiise, held seventy years ago, are not in 
accord with accepted views of pathology of the present day. 

This assertion, at tirst thought, would seem to constitute a strong 
argument in their support. It is to be considered, however, and 
herein is demonstrated the superiority of the homoBopathic over all 
other systems, that its therapeutics is not primarily founded on 
pathology. 

Pathology is not stable ; it is constantly changing. Non-homceopa- 
thists, who base their practice upon it, are forced to continually modifv 
their princi])les of treatment, in order to keep pace with its new and 
often visionary theories. That which is accepted and highly extolled 
to-day, is regarded with suspicion or completely discarded to-morrow. 
The fashionable panacea of the i)resent speedily passes into oblivion. 
because ths ephemeral theories of pathology which gave it tempomry 
popularity have been sui)planted by others, perhaps equally short-live<l. 
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On the other liand, the liomceopathist of to-day confidently resortfi 
to the same methods and remedies bv means of whicli Hahnemann, 
•seventy years ago, triumphed over theories, specnlation and disease. 
The law is unchangeable; hence the metliods of treatment based 
tliereon change only in the direction of an enlargement (►f resources 
und a wider scope of application. 

It is a significant fact, however, one showing that non hoino*- 
opathists are progressing in the right direction, that of late years they 
attach far more importance than ever before to an accurate knowledge 
of the "physiological action" of remedies. This knowledge they 
gadier mainly from the toxical effects of drugs, and also, to some 
extent, from provings upon persons in health, thereby following 
Hahnemann's instructions to the letter. 

In the past nearly all the knowledge of the curative action of 
drugs possessed by non-homoeopathists, has been obtained by them 
only at the bed-side ; that is, by a constant round of experiments 
upon the sick. They have gained thereby what they are pleased 
to recognize as the *' accumulated experience" of the profession; 
this "accumulated experience" being to them the only revelation of 
a law of cure ; the only rule by which to be guided in future 
practice. 

It is to be considered, however, that experience gained at the bed- 
side, without any generally accepted hypothesis on which to found a 
rational and accurate system of treatment, is constantly changing, and 
is necessarily misleading and unsatisfactory. 

The key to the situation in all medical practice is the law of similars. 
If non-homceopathists would more frequently apply it, they would not 
now be groping in the mazy fields of speculation ; darkness w^ould give 
place to light, and doubt and uncertainty would be supplanted l)v 
confidence and improved success. 

Dr. Bristowe, a non-homoeopathist, states : " We must accept the 
truth of the homoeopathic view of the relation between medicine and 
dii^ease, before we can admit the special value of investigations con- 
ducted only on the healthy body." 

The main reason why non-homceopathists do not approve and adopt 
rational homoeopathy, is because they are medical skeptics. They an^ 
taught to believe in the existence and practical application of law to all 
departments of science and art except therapeutics. 

If time permitted I would describe the various methods of thera- 
peutics approved by the different schools of medicine ; it is sufficient 
to state regarding them, however, that all are purely empirical, that 
i« to say, experimental. While non-homceopathists glory in being 
" untrammeled " in their choice of curative agencies, and prefer license 
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to law, and '* freedom '* to method and system, skepticism regarding 
the efficacy of medicines will surely predominate. 

It is frequently asked : " Do not hornceopathic physicians ever 
depart from the sphere of action of the law of similars in their contests 
with disease ?" We answer emphaticall}^ that they do, and for a good 
reason, viz: the insufficiency of the homceopathic law. We do not 
hold that the law of similars is one of univereal application. It can be 
rationally a|)plied only within certain well-defined boundaries, beyoml 
which its influence is unavailing. Therefore, when hom(i30j)atliist.s 
make use of remedial agents that are governed by the principles of 
chemistry, hygiene or mechanics, they are doing no violence to the law. 

We also claim the liberty, as true physicians, in the broadest 
acceptance of the term, to bring to our aid any and all means extant 
that are recpiired by the exigencies of any given case under treatment. 
If, on account of the imperfections of the materia medica, or of onr 
knowledge of it, or from the complex nature of the disease, we are 
unable to effect a permanant cure or afford even temporary relief, it is 
our duty and privilege to accept any method that promises favorable 
results. 

x\n honored instructor was wont to observe : '' Man walks willingly 
in the light of certain knowledge ; but there will come a time when 
our resources fail, then chaos is a resource.'* 

Inasmuch as non-homoeopathists employ homcjeopathic remedies 
when they so desire (and for the benefit of their patients we wish the 
desire were more frequent), we are not debarred the occasional use 
of old-school drugs when the well-being of our patients will be 
promoted thereby ; neither are we to be taunted with departure from 
professed principles wiien so doing. We freely admit and firmly 
believe that as a further investigation of hom(ro])atliic principles \> 
made there will be less and less necesitv for the administration of anv 
therapeutic measures other than those emanating from homceopathic 
sources. 

Iloma^opathy, in being based on a fixed principle, sbmds opposed to 
the system of j)olypharmacv, so popular in. old-school practice. The 
shot-gun prescriptions, containing half a dozen or more drngs, are not 
infrequently recommended at the present day; formerly, however, zeal 
in the direction of polypharmacy seems to have reached the acme of 
attainment in the frecpient use of the renowned '' Titer iaca Amlro- 
maclus^ a compound which contained sixty-five ingredients. 

The amount of actual knowledge regarding the definite curative 
action of any given drug is very small indeed ; how uuwivse and how 
like taking a step in the dark it is, tlierefore, to expect accuracy of 
results from these multiple prescriptions. These mixtures furnish no 


evidences of precision, no deiiniteness of action, and no data bv whic-li 
the BSLvne formula can be accurately prescribed subsequently. Such 
practice is always shrouded in uncertainty, is always unsatisfactory in 
itis results, and is \vhollv unscientific in its aims and methods. 

Suppose a favorable result be obtained from a shot-gun prescription 
wliat cures? Of what future benefit the information^ The mixture 
relieved this particular case, but the next patient will not have tlu* 
identical symptoms; the prescription will require to be altered or 
amended. And lo ! the virtue is gone. 

Where lies the scientific superiority of multiple prescriptions over 
the nostrums and patent medicines of the shops ? I confess my inability 
to explain. 

Ever since Hahnemann announced his discovery of the great law 
of cure there has been a steadily increasing tendency toward greater 
simplicity of method and accuracy in the selection of the proper 
single homoeopathic remedy. These elements of simplicity are a 
natural outgrowth of the system of proving drugs in large doses upon 
the healthy, which Hahnemann instituted, and which has been and is 
now being faithfully carried out by homceopathists in every part of 
the world. 

In connection with the development and progress of homoeopathy, 
frequent allusion is made to attenuations, potencies, dilutions and 
triturations. These terms are intended to convey to those familiar 
with the system an idea of the smallness of the dose. Homceopathists, 
as a fule, administer smaller doses of medicines, because the drugs pre- 
scribed are uniformly those which are capable of producing in the human 
jjystem a disease very similar to all appearance to the one attempted to 
he cured ; hence, in ease large doses were given decided aggravation 
of the disease would speedily follow. 

The natural susceptibility of the system being greatly increased by 
the disease, a remedy acting similarly must necessarily be given in 
minute doses in order to secure favorable and curative action. This 
increased sensitiveness to the action of certain remedies is illustrated 
hy the marked increase of sensibility of the eye to light when inten- 
sified by acute inflammation. In this condition the nerve becomes so 
sensitive at times that the least ray of light occasions intense pain. 
The nerve of the eye, however, is not sensitive to odors or noise. 
Light is its natural stimulant; hence it responds to that force and that 
only. 

Substantially the same relationship that exists between the optic 
nerve and light holds witli regard to other organs and tissues of the 
l>ody and certain curative agents. 

What this relationship is, is made known to us by a systematic series 
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of trials of each drug upon liealtliy persons, in doses sufficiently larire 
to indicate their poisonous effects ; and herein, embodied in these tri:iU 
or provings as they are called, is manifested to ns Nature's revelatinii 
of the houKjeopathic law of cure ; and herein, also, lies Ilalinemanir- 
great discovery. 

The size of the dose of an appro j)riate homoeopathic remedy forniN 
no essential part of the homceopathic system of practice. SometiiiK> 
a vGi'y large dose is as really homoeopathic as a small one ; as a rule. 
however, the disease and the remedy acting in harmony, a small d«>>o 
acts curatively. The increased susceptibility induced by the diseaM- 
renders the system specially sensitive to the appropriate hoina^opatliic 
reniedy ; hence it is found by long experience that small dose- 
frequently repeated establish a healthful reaction much better aii<i 
more promptly than large ones. Doses so small as not to produce tlie 
slightest perceptible effect upon pereons in healtli speedily control tin- 
most active forms of disease. 

The honueopathic action of remedies may be illustrated liv. 
the influence of ipecacuanha upon the stomach. This mediciiu- 
when taken in large doses invariably causes vomiting ; in small dosts, 
however, cases of nausea are promptly relieved thereby. 

Oj)p()nents of liomceopathy have, for more than seventy yeai^. 
endeavored to show the fallacies of the system bv matheniaticallv 
demonstrating the impossibility of establishing the minute degree vi 
divisibility which home eo path ists claim. Whether the degree nf 
divisibility is actually reached in practice or not, we need not now 
undertake to explain or defend ; we know, however, that the daily ami 
hourly results of trials at the bedside prove conclusively that rlu'v-ic 
minute doses are sufficient to incite^ and carry to completion that wliiili 
nature unaided therewith would be unable to accomplish. 

We cannot satisfactorily demonstrate the actual amount of anv 
medicine or force required either to produce or cure disease. Who 
can tell the size of the germ of small-pox, or that of scarlet fever, or 
measles^ Who can estimate the quantity of the subtle influence 
remaining by whicli the dog unerringly follows the footsteps of Iii> 
master through a trackless w-ilderness, or, as would apj)ear even more 
astonishing, along the highway trodden by thousands of other perst>n>. 

That very minute quantities of matter have the power to produce 
plainly perceptible effects there is not the sHghtest doubt. The 
bichloride of mercury, in the proportion of one part to thirty-live 
tliousand of water acts as a germ restrainer. A solution of one part to 
ten thousand destroys micrococci ; and a solution of one part to one 
thousand will destro}^ the germ spores of bacteria. 

Uiupiestionably the minuteness of the material quantity of the 
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hoinoeopatliic dose has a reasonable and natural limit, beyond which it 
(jaiiiiot be carried. A very large proportion of homoeopathic phvbicians 
of the present day do not make the mistake of giving too little 
medicine, as Hahnemann did in the later vears of his life, in his 
anxiety to avoid the excessive overdosing of the old-school. 

llomcjeopatliists seldom pnsli the dose to the verge of toleration ; 
that is. give as large a dose as is possible without injury to the patient; 
neither do they blindly follow Hahnemann's vagaries regarding the 
spiritualization of the medicine ; that is, rendering it so nu'nute as to 
dissociate it from all materiality. 

A large majority of homa^opathists,. while striving to make use of 
the fc^niallest curative dose, demand evidence of the material presence of 
tlie drug in all their medicinal preparations. They are fully in accord 
with the sound and logical sentiments expressed by one of the j)romi- 
nent members of our school, who savs : 

" The reality of the honKPopathic principle and the* success of the 
therapeutic measures based upon it are clearly demonstrated to the 
world l)y the use^of sensible doses of medicine. The greatest obstacle 
to the progress of homceopathy, especially with the medical profession 
during the last half of this century, has been put iii the way by some 
of its ardent but misguided advocates, who have considered it ])ossible 
and necessary to get rid of all drug matter by a process of * dynamiza- 
tion/ so that the medlrliuil c*^//vV, the intangible and incomprehensible 
* dvnamic power,' mav be enabled to act purelv and directlv upon the 
spiritual forces of the diseased organism." 

The question as to the exact quantity of medicine re(juired in order 
Xo secure homceopathic action in any given case, is still an open one. 
In thi.s respect Hahnemann did not, and in reality could not, complete 
his work. It is one which time alone, with probably many years of 
careful exi)erimentation by painstaking investigators, will determine. 
Meanwhile, it is sutticient for our present purpose to state, that 
honid^opathists are constantly endeavoring to find a dose, in every 
i^ivcn ('as(% that will bring about a cure in the quickest, safest and 
pleasantest manner. 

The advantages of a natural system of therapeutics inspires the 
physician with confidence in its resources and capabilities. It 
provides him, as nearly as is ))os&il)le, an unfailing guide in the treat- 
ment of disease. It appeals to his judgment by virtue of its directness, 
simplicity, and the safety with which the remedial measures used may 
1)0 employed. 

The more important question, however, tiie one always propounded, 
is, what are its curative results, and how do these compare with the 
results accomplished by other, non-homceopathic, systems of practice i 
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In answer to tliese queries I will furiiiBh a few statements regar<liii«i 
the progress and present status of homoeopathy in this country. 

Homoeopathy was introduced into America in the year 1825, by Dr. 
Hans B. Gram. From that time to the present the announcement has 
been repeatedly made, that homoeopathy was surely " dying out," and 
that very soon its records would be known only as a part of the medical 
history of tlie past; the following statistics, however, indicate a sturdy 
growth instead of premature decay. 

The annual address of Dr. Runnels, President of the American 
Institute of Homoeo})athy, presented at its annual meeting held in 
June, 1S8(), contains the following items : 

" That the horaceopathic system of medicine is represented in 
America by ten thousand practitioners ; tlwit there are in this country 
thirteen homa^opathic medical colleges ; that there is one XationaL 
seven sectional and twenty-eight State medical societies ; over fifty 
general and special hospitals, possessing property valued at $5,0<M >,()(>( », 
and treating annually 25,000 patients; that there are forty-eight 
dispensaries, at which upwards of two hundred thousand poor persons 
annually receive gratuitous treatment ; and that the adherent*> of the 
homoeopathic sj'stem number several million of the most cultured and 
wealth v citizens." 

4/ 

The literature of the homieopathic school is represented by publica- 
tions which number in the aggregate more than twenty-iive thousand 
pages annually. 

And just here I may be excused for calling attention to a remark- 
able statement, made before you some time since, to the etfect that 
" every homoeopathic texr-book constitutes proof of dishonesty or lack 
of the reasoning faculties on the part of its author," a statement as 
absurd as it is false and unworthv of notice. 

The charge of dishonesty comes with ill grace from a representative 
of a school, the therapeutic literature of which is teeming with the 
unacknowledged appropriation of homu^opathic facts and the ai>plieH- 
tion of hom(jeoj)athic principles, not a word of credit being given to 
the homojopathic authors thereof ; these quotations l)eing by far tlie 
most trustworthy portions of these old-school publications. 

In 1849 two homceopathic physicians in Cincinnati treated over eleven 
hundred cases of cholera, with a mortality of less than four | er cent. 

More than two thousand cases of vellow fever were treated li<im<i*- 
opathically during a recent epidemic in the South, with a mortality of 
♦1.4 per cent, w'hile non-homoeopathic treatment during the same 
period represented a mortality of rather less than 17 per cent. 

During four years ending September 30, 1886, in three non-lioma^- 
ojmthic insane asylinns in this State, the average percentage of deaths 
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to the whole number tre<ated is reported to have been 5.90 per cent.; 
and the average percentage of recoveries to the wliole number 
discharged was 27.10 per cent. 

During the same period, at the Middletown asylum under Iioukp- 
opathic treatmeiit, the average percentage of deatlis to the whole 
number treated was 4.47 per cent.; and the average percentage 
of recoveries to the whole number discharged was 48.85 per cent. 

Statistics showing most conclusively the superiority of homceopathic 
over noii-homa^opathic treatment can be furnished almost without limit. 
Homoeopathists, who are participating in these superior results, need 
no argument and no further evidences of the advantages of 
homoeopathic treatment over that of all other systems. Xon-homoe- 
opathists reject these plain evidences, and reject them to their own 
detriment and to the detriment of their patients. 

The principal reason why homoeopathic treatment is superior to 
iion-hoHKeopathic, is, as has been previously stated, because the remedy 
and the disease are acting in harmony with nature's laws, the medicine 
being administered in doses so small as not to hinder but rather pro- 
mote nature's recuperative powers ; the doses, also, being so small that 
if taken by a person in health no perceptible effect would be produced. 
Xon-hoiiKtM^pathic remedies, on the other hand, are mainly given with 
a view of establishing an antagonistic condition ; the doses often being 
large enough to establish, for the time being, a medicinal disease, in 
the hope of supplanting the one originally existing. These doses are 
frecjuently so large that, if taken by a person in sound health, a 
medicinal disease would speedily be set up. 

I>oth systems of treatment are natural ones. One cures by acting 
ill coincidence with the original disease ; the other, by acting in oppo- 
>ition thereto. Both are useful, and both are successful; and the rep- 
resentatives of both systems should feel at liberty to employ both, as 
occasion may require. 

The only (juestions for us to decide are, which one, all things consid- 
ered, is the safest and best ; which, in the larger proportion of cases, is 
the more fre<piently successful i 

In deciding these questions it is useless for me to state that our belief 
and practice indorses the best conservator of nature's forces; 
the one through which a restoration to health is most likely to 
he brought al)out. We accept tlie houKeopathic as the best method 
because we believe it is superior to all others by a balance in its favor 
of at least fifty per cent. 

And in coming to this decision we have no desire to place ourselves 
in antagonism to our associates of the old-school. We heartily wish 
they could adopt similar views ; l)Ut if they fail in so doing, we have 
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no disposition to criticize them harshly, question their wisdom, or 
chiini that their purposes or honesty are at fault. 

Much has l>een said of late regarding a union of the representatives 
of the two schools. Such a union is earnestly to be desired by all true 
])liysicians. That there may be no misunderstanding regarding the 
j)Ov^ition of our school on this point, I will quote from an addrcs^s 
delivered by Professor Henry (\ Houghton, M. D., late President of the 
State Ilonupopathic Medical Society. He staled substantially as follows : 

** Kelief from this position is not attiiinable by action on our part, 
for, the only stej) possible for us to take would be retraction. Retrac- 
tion must come from the party that enacted the expulsion. Shall we 
win any res]x*ct by making additional overtures to the dominant party t 
Wooing usually comes from the stronger; therefore, when the vener. 
able, the honorable, the manly old-school heart is smitten with a sense 
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of desirable union, we will turn and hsten to the remarkable change of 
language ; meanwhile we are content with our present position. * * 
* The time has not yet come when members of the old-school can 
announce the results of homceopathic treatment in their own meetings. 
They may use them secretly, but if they have the courage of their 
convictions and announce the results, thev will be denounced a.s 
homceopathists. 

'* When the law taui'ht 1)V Hahneuiann — the law bv which our 
fathers triumphed — by which we hold our vantage ground — by which 
anyone may practice without risk of ostracism; when this law is 
taught in all medical colleges, the choice of practice being optional 
with the student; when public hospitals are open alike to both 
svstems of practice ; when honueopathic remedies can be prescribed 
without unfair dealing; when service in the army and navy is open to 
comi)etitors of both schools ; when the names of liouKeopathists are 
rjitained on the lists of graduates of old-school medical colleges, and 
when our opponents accept us as their rightful preceptors — in short, 
when all the doors now closed against us are cordially opened, then we 
may feel sure that the truth, for the defense of which our veteran 
meml>ers founded this Society, may be safely left to do its beneticent 

work." 

Ladies and (UnitUinvn^ I have thus endeavored to show cause for 
the faith that is in us. If 1 have not clearly defined \\\ii principles 
upon which our system of practice is fouuded; if I have not given 
the reasons why we rigorously maintain separate organizations, but 
not a hostile attitude toward non-hom(eo[)athists, the failure is to 
be ascribed to the fuulty manner of ])resentation, and not to the 
beneticent system which connnands our admiration bv virtue of its 
s;mj)licity. 
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IF it be true, as has been said, that every man owes a debt to his 
country, it must be equally a fact that every practitioner of medi- 
cine owes a debt — for a time at least — to his or her profession. 
Whether the balance on the insolvent side of the account remain dur- 
ing the stretch of mortal life or become tipped and finally over- 
weighted by acts and deeds, depends upon opportunity and the 
individual. The modem physician dwelling in a city need not long 
wait for opportunity. The more extensive his erudition, the broader 
his culture and the more comprehensive his accomplishments, the 
more varied are the demands upon him, and he becomes of necessity, 
with effort, better versed in humanics, a better logician, a better phil- 
osopher, better fitted to reach forward to and learn the ascertainable in 
nature and human life, to trace remote and near causes to effects, and 
link effects and phenomena, and hence, to understand and minister 
to the needs of human living. 

«• To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom," 

wrote Milton, and it is continually verified m the experience of 
the physician, who, though he comes to recognize that perfection 
dwells with the ideal, with the unattainable in the short span of 

* Inaugural Presidential Address, delivered before the Homoeopathic Medical 
Society of the County of New York, January loth, 1889, and published by vote of 
the Society. 
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life "between two eternities;" though he delves into the shadowy 
past to know and estimate the transmitted influences which tra- 
verse life, and tries to pierce the mists of to-morrow to foresee its 
course — the exigencies of the ever present in daily life are what claim 
his attention, and in the endeavor to alleviate, to repair and re-estab- 
lish, if in harmony with nature ( " the art of God "), he consciously, or 
unconsciously, works daily toward the ideal type of human existence. 

" Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or 
we know where to find information upon it. " The physician must 
not only possess the two kinds of knowledge — he must also be able to 
formulate and crystallize knowledge into action. Often he needs to 
arrange his knowledge in order theoretically for action, and submit it 
to the critical test of other minds before actually employed. Hoiv 
else than in this and similar ways can the faculties be trained in 
methods of accuracy and promptness so important in the application 
of special knowledge ? Assuredly not alone by the continued absorp- 
tion of learning. Absorption is not growth ; it is the use of matters 
absorbed that imparts strength and vigor to mind and body. 

The efforts made toward a rounded perfection and vigor of the 
faculties in professional life are all in the line of duty. The duties of the 
physician may be said to relate to his profession, to his patients, to 
society, and to himself or family. But I apprehend that more de- 
pends on a true estimate and performance of duties to one's profession 
in bearing upon the conduct in all, than from effort in any other 
direction. In faithful attention to these comes the inspiration and 
faculty to do better service in the other relations of life. A strict ful- 
fillment of obligations to a profession as represented in the object and 
work of a society like this defines more clearly the duties of a physi- 
cian to his clients, to society, and to himself. The value of punctual- 
ity, definiteness of purpose, and the exercise of sound judgment, illus- 
trated in professional society organization and work, are not restricted 
in application or influence to any one department of human endeavor. 

The obligations of physicians to their profession are performed, if 
at all, through the avenues of institutions of learning and charity, or 
usually in organized societies, which may include within their juris- 
diction such institutions, together with other matters pertaining to the 
good and welfare of their collective membership and the community 
in which they dwell. Such a society is this, in which we all meet for 
individual instruction, for united action in the support of principles 
deemed essential in medical teaching and practice, and from whence 
we can speak with no uncertain voice in the public ear on questions 
involving the present or future health and well-being of the people. 
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Regarding the regfular yearly work of this society, which is material- 
ized in the various bureaus, I may be pardoned a few words. These 
bureaus are named in our by-laws, and comprehend nearly every de- 
partment of practical medicine. Membership here carries with it a 
standing invitation to contribute papers for one or more bureaus, it 
being impracticable for the members of a committee to personally 
appeal to all. If one-fourth of our number would each year prepare 
even a short article on a subject in which they had given thought or 
had experience, what a wealth of material might appear I 
Especially would mutual benefits follow if therapeutic methods were 
given prominence and clearly defined. I venture to say there is not 
an active member of this body who might not write something, 
however brief, in leisure moments, worthy the interest of fellow 
members and creditable to himself or herself. Only by general and 
diversified literary work can our society reach its best fruition. 

Of equal moment to the preparation of material for discussion at 
our meetings is the discussion itself. Either the papers presented at 
many of our sessions have been so far perfect as not to invite criti- 
cism, or it is to be feared our society is receding in the exercise of the 
verbal art If papers read are above criticism, they are not above 
analysis and commendation, and we know from occasional experi- 
ence that no lack of ability among our members prevents the full 
expression of views. The remedy lies in two directions — preparation 
for discussion of topics announced, by our members generally, and 
especially by the few named as leaders in debate, and, consecutive to 
this preparation, assured attendance at the specified meetings. With 
these conditions fulfilled, I am sure the discussion of medical topics 
would become a most important feature of our deliberations. 

Beyond the strict routine work of our society there are other ques- 
tions awaiting solution, and to which, sooner or later, we must give 
our attention. Our materia medica, with its redundant symptomatol- 
ogy, makes the practice of our art increasingly difficult and laborious, 
and has done more to drive a few of our practitioners into empiricism 
in the application of our remedies, and other modes of treatment, than 
any other agency. The principles which underlie our science of 
therapeutics remain generally accurate and true, undisturbed by as- 
saults from within or from without; but the practice oi pure homoeopa- 
thy is beyond doubt seriously threatened by the burdensome load of 
useless material now carried. The present and future good of drug 
therapeutics are at stake, and make action almost imperative. No 
one can deny that a full re-proving of drugs under control tests is de- 
sirable. But is there anything in recent experience that shows it is 
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practicable, except through the systematic co-operation of teaching 
institutions, or, in a more limited way, by special societies or com- 
mittees? Such tests will be conducted, I am confident, in the near 
future, when facilities are at hand. A more feasible undertaking now 
for societies and individuals is a critical analysis of material already 
possessed in original form, and a refining and simplifying of our 
materia medica by the elimination of insignificant symptoms and 
useless drugs. 

It is not within the scope of this address to name plans for prose- 
cuting research in this direction, nor is it needful to do so, a method 
having been already formulated and published by a committee of 
th& American Institute of Homoeopathy. Whether the method re- 
ferred to is the best one, remains to be determined. The importance 
of the subject is only pressed upon your notice now. The completion 
of a materia medica condensed and purified by the exclusion of 
repeated or valueless symptoms would further advance our art 
of drug treatment and confer lasting benefits on the profession of 
medicine. Homoeopaths are fitted, and should be eager to begin and 
continue the labor of reconstruction in this department, a work cer- 
tain to be done (in different ways, perhaps) by others if long neg- 
lected by them ; for a knowledge of the action of drugs obtained by 
test upon the healthy has come into medicine to stay so long as these 
subs^tances are used in combatting disease. I earnestly hope that a 
movement may be inaugurated in this society during the year which 
will presage material progress in both revision and in the proving of 
drugs. 

In building up and sustaining the institutions of our school in this 
city this society may well double and redouble her efforts. All, with- 
out exception, might be made more efficient and attain greater promi- 
nence and usefulness through the regular and systematic influence of 
this body of practitioners. 

New York is rapidly becoming a great medical centre. Practically 
to-day, with her outlying dependent habitations of people, she is in 
population and commercial importance the second city of the world, 
and in her destiny will become the first city of the globe. Schools of 
medicine flourish in the midst of great and growing populations, and 
here are being laid the foundations of institutions for teaching the 
science and art of medicine worthy of a prophetic future. It is an 
honor to know that the homoeopathic schools in this city deserve well 
of time. They have not been followers, but leaders, in the direction 
of a higher standard of medical education. We, as a resident organ- 
ization of homoeopathic physicians, should never rest content, I be- 
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lieve, until all our teaching institutions occupy positions of indepen- 
dence, provided with every equipment and facility, not only to instruct, 
but to construct, to carry on original investigation in every de- 
partment necessary to the advance of medicine. Then might we 
expect to see produced and perfected a materia medica scarcely 
attainable in any other way. Then might the institutions themselves 
beconrie greater centres of learning for our school the world over, 
pregnant with blessings to human kind. 

1 would suggest the propriety of the committee on '* Public Institu- 
tions'* reporting to this society from time to time the state of our 
educational institutions, as well as on the more truly public institutions 
of charity. 

The future of homoeopathy is a well worn theme, which, in my 
judgment, concerns us less than her present state, and would not 
concern us directly at all at this time, were it not that our school is 
asked by some within our ranks, and by others without, to mortgage 
the name to the point of extinction, and for what ? Not to sustain 
truth, but for the memory of tradition, when medicine was a united 
profession. The plea is that homoeopathy is a stumbling-block ni the 
path of progress — but the proof 1 1 ! Who among them all has given 
any, or who can? Homoeopathy has won her place by open and 
honest effort, the best attainable education and training in all branches 
of the healing art and by a sincere adherence to principles hidden 
from no one. She has lived down persecution, ridicule and intoler- 
ance without exercising them towards others. She stands vindicated 
before the greatest and ever-present tribunal, " public opinion," and is 
approved and patronized by people of the best average intelligence 
and culture. In pursuing her consistent course homoeopathy has 
abrogated nothing — nothing that any physician may claim as an 
inheritance from the past Homoeopathic physicians have never left 
the medical profession — never proposed to leave it. From the emi- 
nent expounder of the principles of '*Similia" to this time, none have 
renounced the right or privilege to make use of principles or agents 
known to ancient or modern medicine. It is a source of pride rather 
than accusation that homoeopaths make use of all reasonable means 
to relieve the sick, means which, properly regulated, normally con- 
tribute to health, best termed physiological (not drug) therapeutics, and 
at times drugs in material doses to remove original or incidental 
causes of disease or pain. But in the systematic employment of drugs 
(poisons capable of causing illness as well as of curing a disease) we 
have contended for the great benefit of a distinct principle, and the 
advantage to the sick of the administration of the least possible 
quantity of a drug to effect a cure. 
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Our school has welcomed every advance in the domain of medi- 
cine, and hence cannot be an obstruction to its onward course. 
Moreover, the single rule of drug selection developed and demon- 
strated as one of the foundation principles of homoeopathy is becoming 
indelibly stamped (however imperfectly or under what guise) on the 
therapeutics of general medicine nearly the world over. The extent 
of this appropriation will be apparent to any one familiar with drug 
pathogenesis on examination of recent works on therapeutics. From 
this it would appear that homoeopathy is in advance and leading the 
rest of the profession in this direction, and not in the way. At no 
time in the history of our school has she occupied a more honorable 
and independent position than to-day. Honorable in her course and 
in her willingness to have her verified truths become the property of 
the whole profession (even without credit, if that suits the morality of 
our friends of the majority), as has always been the case ; indepen- 
dent in the knowledge that within her ranks are skillful general prac- 
titioners and able exponents of every specialty, and on every hand 
accumulated evidence of work done beyond adverse comparison. 

The late Matthew Arnold, in speaking of American cities, said, 
with his usual British directness, that he did not like Chicago, it was 
**too beastly prosperous." Possibly the dislike of homoeopathy in 
professional circles in recent years may be, in a measure, due to the 
prosperity and gro>^^h of her institutions, which, like the development 
of that Queen City of the West, "damned with faint praise" by our 
English philosopher, has been real and substantial, though perhaps 
surprising. The whole history of medicine (outside of homoeopathy) 
stands arrayed against the stability of any distinctive principle in drug 
therapeutics. In the repetition of history homoeopathy has for years 
been expected to fall, until her material prosperity scattered such 
hopes and expectations. Intolerance has taken off his hat to Toler- 
ance, and now the end of homoeopathy (as a name for a set of well 
defined principles) is sought in a union of the profession on a negative 
basis of agreeing to disagree. 

I do not question the personal sincerity or high purpose of those 
who advocate a union of the profession, but I do believe that present 
union is neither possible nor wise. When we contemplate the incom- 
plete work before the homoeopathic school in the department of thera- 
peutics, without which other departments of medicine could not 
flourish, because they could not meet the emergencies of civilized 
life ; when we consider the attitude of the general profession — ^grad- 
ually extending the application of the law of similars in drug selection 
as (to them) an empirical discovery, seemingly ashamed to acknowl- 
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edge the source of its growth and ignoring the conditions necessary to 
its scientific application and best results, still exemplifying in practice 
that the laws of race and type of disease are superior to the laws of 
the individual as indications for treatment ; when we remember that 
to-day the only basis for a union of the schools of medicine is by 
practically conceding that the differences relating to the most import- 
ant and useful department (to humanity) are dead issues, to be rele- 
gated to the dusty shelves of medical history, there to remain, or to 
be taken down and replaced, at the pleasure of the greatest number — 
when we recall all these things and more, who can say that coalition 
under such circumstances and conditions is likely to lead to other 
than disappointment and a final re-separation as a natural sequence ? 
Permanent unity of the profession is not possible without confidence 
and an impartial estimate of motive. These are not probable without 
congruity in aims and action. 

Though harmonious and profitable union in organization does not 
appear possible in the present attitude of the two schools, it is 
almost imperative that there should be unity of action in cer- 
tain directions. The standing and influence of this society gives 
weight to any action it may take concerning the general well-being 
of the people of our city or state. Through our committee on ** Pub- 
lic Health " we should take cognizance of all matters of importance 
pertaining to localized or general sanitation, especially as they affect 
the habitations of the poor, who are unable to help themselves. In 
most instances movements to urge the need and manner of correcting 
such evils would be most effective if coincident and in concord with 
action by other organizations of physicians. 

Of greater moment and more widespread interest to the public and 
to the profession is concerted action by the latter looking to the ele- 
vation and maintenance of a uniform legal standard of qualification 
to practice medicine in this State. To longer delay urging the enact- 
ment of a suitable medical law to this end not only invites greater 
burdens for all, but is discreditable to the profession in this, the 
most prominent in the family of States. Our city is not alone op- 
pressed by pauper emigrants unfit to cope with the difficulties of 
existence here in the humbler walks of life; but the profession of med- 
icine is weighted with paupers in medical knowledge from abroad, 
who, unable to gain entrance into the ranks of the profession in their 
own countries, find an easy admission here. The dangers from the 
continued assimilation of ignorance and weak morals into the medi- 
cal body, whether from sources within the limits of our own country 
or from without, cannot be too strongly emphasized. Overcrowding 
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of the profession with unqualified persons undermines her position as 
a " learned profession," makes her following more a trade, and de- 
frauds both her recipients and her votaries. Happily, the people (as 
is often the case) appreciate the need of reform to a greater degree 
than do the whole profession ; and I believe there is no reasonable 
doubt that the law-makers who represent the will of the inhabitants 
of our commonwealth would place upon our statute books a suitable 
provision for the regulation of entrance on the practice of medicine, 
which was favored by the united influence and action of both schools 
of medicine. Our school, as representing a minority of the profes- 
sion, may or may not hold the "balance of power," but it would be 
difficult certainly to establish a law which we could show would be 
likely to impair the just rights and privileges of a portion of the pro- 
fession. At such times, while our efforts might prevent detrimental 
legislation, they would not promote advancement Instead of action 
to arrest what we deem a wrong movement at its culmination, we 
should, I believe, endeavor to assist, at the inception of a movement 
we can approve, or oppose one we can but condemn. At all events, 
we should show our willingness to do this, and place the responsibility 
of accepting or rejecting our aid with the majority. The subject is 
fraught with such momentous results to the future of medical advance- 
ment and practice in our community that I deem it worthy of your 
serious consideration. I would therefore suggest the advisability of 
instructing our ** Committee on Legislation" to employ legal advice, 
if needed, and to propose a conference with the representatives of our 
sister society of the older school, with the object of formulating a law 
which, if enacted, would be just to all and oppress none. It is so well 
known among us what the requirements of our school are, that it 
would be superfluous to discuss the features of any proposed law in 
this address. That may be safely, I believe, left to the committer 

Ladies and Gentlemen, members of this society, we inaugurate 
to-night another year of society work, to fulfill as best we may our 
duty to a profession whose range of vision contemplates the whole 
constitution of man from the possibility of life to the certainty of 
death. There can be no wider field of usefulness. There is no more 
honorable calling. Our opportunities are many ; our time is limited. 
Therefore, every one should contribute to the work before us. No 
one realizes more than myself how inadequate are the words I have 
uttered on the subjects brought before you. In serving you as Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year I know I shall have your sympathy and 
indulgence. I most earnestly bespeak your active co-operation. 
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Ladies akd Gentlemen : 

At the meeting of the State Medical Society, which con- 
vened at the city of Erie in June last, I had the distinguished 
honor of being selected to deliver the address at this meeting. 
I am not in the habit of writing what I have to say ; but it 
being the custom to incorporate the address in the Transac- 
tions of ^he Society, I have taken the few brief moments 
allowed to me by an exacting and laborious business, to com- 
mit some thoughts to paper ; and if my remarks are tame and 
tiresome, I have no apology to offer except perhaps the poor 
one that my speech is a written one, or the far better excuse 
that my brethren made a very unwise choice in the appoint- 
ment of an Orator. If, however, by what I have to offer, I 
shall be able to fasten upon the public mind a single good 
and important idea, or if I shall succeed in arousing the at- 
tention of any one intrusted with the health or lives of others, 
to the necessity of research* and honest investigation ; or if it 
is my fortune to so present my Subject, that any of us may 


become more useful physicians or better men, more honor to 
our exalted calling, or a greater blessing to the afflicted, I 
will be happy in the discharge of this duty, and rejoice in the 
consciousness that my poor effort has not been futile. 

Here allow me to remark that he who enters the profession 
of medicine with the head of a miser and the heart of a stoic, 
may by cunning and artifice accumulate wealth and maintain 
the position it gives, but the place he holds is evidence of his 
dishonor, for it is retained without merit, and kept under the 
protest of real manhood. 

The man who, in the midst of suffering and agony, while 
hearts that love are torn and bleeding and breaking, can 
deliberately ask himself what that unutterable anguish, or 
what a glorious deliverance from the impending ruin, would 
put in his pocket, — in a word, when under such circum- 
stances, he can stoop, as I am sure some are ready to do, to the 
mean consideration of ** Expediency," he is simply unchris- 
tian, barbarous, and devilish. 

When he will not examine and embrace new things, sim- 
ply because he is too lazy to study, he can only be denomi- 
nated as a drone and a sluggard in the profession; and to 
those who behold real beauty in progress, and who are de- 
termined to push forward with sleepless vigilance, he appears 
like an instructed cormorant hanging on to the commissary 
department of a business which would be entirely honorable 
if the diseased growths were only removed. 

When he sits down and folds his hands, perfectly satisfied 
with his own system, or ready like the jaded horse to follow 
the beaten path or tread in the same old tracks *^the fathers 
trod " in ages past, he is but an imitator, and the forms he 
would put upon the canvass are only imaginary, for they are 
painted from the lengthened shadows of jEsculapius and 
Galen, which have been crowded down through the mists and 
storm and changes of centuries, and are only seen now by the 
uncertain glare of a reflected light. The originals survived 
in an age of ignorance and error, and their palmy days were 
scarcely more than fictions, and to be content with their 
teachings, only ranks a man among that numerous class 


^'^j '^ all should commiserate, and concerning wliom it is 
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^Y^ \\^^^) " ^^® f^^l ^^ wise in his own conceit." 
V;i^ lien, because of prejudice, he will not investigate any- 
^\ ^k^ ^®w> ^® acknowledges himself to be a bigot, and should 
^w^^Tit delay study the Koran, for he would make a devoted 
V ^er of the Mohammadcn faith. 

^N^hen he wraps around him the mantle of selfishness, — a 
popular custom now-a-days, — and declares that he only is right, 
^'id that all who differ with him are intentionally wrong, ho 
stands forth a solemn warning to the toiling searcher for truth, 
and over his door and upon his forehead, too, should be 
^ntten, " take heed and beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
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Sees." We should all of us revere the memories of the 

-fathers, and respect their toil, but it will not do in this age of 

'''grhtoing, steam, and intelligence, when the masses are almost 

^ ieariied as were the sages of the past, to be satisfied with 

^cfent conquests, and shut our eyes and stop our ears to an 

^/^P^^tunate and cultivated people, to whom the so-called 

J, .'-'oso j)hy of other days is known to be folly now. Old theories 

^^ <3. isappeared before the majesty of recently discovered 

, ^> t ifc^e numerous sects j ust named answered for their time, but 

^^ "^Tie new order of things was ushered in, the declaration 

"^^^ith it, that " the righteousness of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees *> 
j^ . ^vould no longer answer; and when Hahnemann ut- 

iieri ^"-^e sublime truth that underlies our faith, he sounded 

^^ -^^th-knell of ancient heresy and its legitimate offspring 

m^ J^^^ ^rn empiricism. 

nour^^^ ^3n a doctor stands with his mouth open, ready to de- 

- ^^^ everything he meets — as his predecessors have done 

1 ^^out trial, although advocated and defended by those 

^^^^>r"e often Superior to himself, then gets more and more 

.^^^ ^^red with his crude and frequently untenable notions, 


~ -X ^^^ of exhibiting reason, he affords evidence of insanity, 
^^ the "maniac in the farce who fell in love with the pic- 
^ of his grandmother." 

^^e man who shrinks from an honest investigation of some- 

^^'^Tig new, having a fair share of respectable evidence in its 

favor, shows distrust in his own system, and fears its over- 
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tbrow. lie excludes the light, acts like a knave, and seeks 
the congenial fellowship of darkness. 

When, like some of our modern " Medical Societies " which 
promise expulsion for advancement, he forbids those he can 
control, under threats of pains and penalties, to study, explore, 
and think for themselves, and act for the good of others as 
they understand it, he aspires to more enviable position than 
the one held by the race who occupy mangers to their dis" 
credit ; and of them it has been said, " beware of dogs ; be- 
ware of evil workers ; beware of the Coxcisiox." 

The person who dare not explore new fields from fear, 
gives an unmistakable proof that he has surrendered himself 
and assigned his manhood to others keeping. He has laid 
aside that fearless independence of thought and action, with- 
out which no man ever has or ever will become either truly 
learned, eminent or great. He may be said to be substantially 
a sort of professional merchandise or intellectual " shoddy," 
which looks well enough at the first glance, but gives way 
under the slightest strain. Such a creature of another's cap*- 
rice, or such a willing tool of a perverse, self-sufficient and 
exacting organization, should always w^ear a marked collar 
upon his neck, and then none but his rightful owners will pick 
him up, or meddle with* him. I am satisfied that a great 
many wear collars, and they begin to choke ; and if the peer- 
age do not loosen them soon, the order will ofl' with them 
themselves, rather than endure asphyxia. 

Ours is no mean vocation. It is not merely a system of 
mercenary consideration, where all the stock-in-trade is human 
calamity ; but it is a dignified department of labor, in which 
all the better elements of our nature should have perfect play, 
whilst he who follows it, should, like him who preaches, live 
l)y it. He ought not to forget that his mission is one of 
mercy, and his work a labor of love ; and as he toils on, let 
him rejoice that God has conferred upon him so much honor ; 
and he must never fail to carry with him that greatest of all 
the Christian graces — charity ; for it is after all this element 
that enlarges our views, and gives grace the potency to ge- 
nius, freedom to thought, and vitalitv to all discovered good. 
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z>ut it the arts miglit have remained statiouary, and science 
3.ed ; without it philosophy might have had no defenders, 
Eitriotism no leaders ; without it libert}^ would have no 
^ions, and religion no advocates ; without it every grace 
deform, and every achievement degrade us ; without it 
rofession is converted into a vile cesspool, in which is 
3d and ripened to infernal maturity every abomination 
heart, and its members are only **as sounding brass, or 
ling cymbal." 

^ou would exalt the dignity of our calling, go to the 
3 volume, and you will find everywhere in it a special 
cS manifested for the sick, and an earnest desire shown 
eir recovery ; and when He, who became the " Resurrec- 
.nd the Life," was announced as the prophetic king, all 
filled with consternation, anxiety and doubt. Even 
whose faith had long been anchored to the Throne, fal- 
:^ but when the news fell upon their ears " He heals the 
* all doubts were swept away, for they knew that pro- 
had at last been lost in history, and they instinctively 
^ated the song that was heard upon the plains of Bethle- 
ivhen the angelic choir came to herald the advent of the 
Physician ; and when he had made the deaf hear, the 
walk, the blind see, and the dead live, and was about to 
a world's crimes to Calvary, he called around him his 
n few, and gave them the world as their field of toil, and 
uman race as the object of their care and commiseration, 
»?^ith this sacred charge went the Divine injunction " heal 
dck " Our profession seems to be one around which 
dty loves to linger ; and at its head in peerless majesty 
the Incarnate One, healing the sick and serving God 
le Sabbath day. 

who has a proper and just appreciation of the profes- 

cannot fail to discover in it something higher and better 

the simple hope of gain, or the gratification of vain am- 

*n, or the foolish tongue of praise, or the sanction of pecu- 

tenets. The true physician has a head to learn and a 

't to feel ; and when he has gone down with the suffering 

to the soxxl's gateway, he is always ready to lament and 
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mourn tliat Lis arm id so short and his means so inadequate 
and impotent. 

I would like to pursue this train of thought for the houi* 
that generous consideration has given to me, but I must dis- 
miss it now for the purpose of taking a glanee at the two 
prominent and opposing or conflicting systems of medicine, 
viz.: Allopathy and Ilomooopathy, more commonly denomi- 
nated as the Old School and New, and determine, if possible, 
their measures of merit, and their respective claims to public 
confidence and regard. 

The old school doctor shall have attention first, for we 
must respect age, no matter if it be ugly : and besides all that 
I was an allopathist myself until I learned better, and by 
diligent search found a more " excellent way." This venera- 
ble gentlenuin assumes an air of wisdom, and ridicules us be- 
cause, says he, "you only treat symptoms, / treat causes^ 
Let us see how this school of doctors treat causes. I will 
only refer to a few diseases, for recapitulation Avould be tedi- 
ous, and time forbids. Prof. Geo. B. Wood, an eminent and 
able writer of the old school, tells us in his recent work, that 
" the most frequent cause of gout is inheritance," and that a 
'\gouty diathesis" may be produced by sedentary habits and 
too generous living ; he further says, that the symi^toms of this 
disease are swollen, red and painful joints, attended with more 

• 

or less fever, &c. Xo^^'' let me ask which would a man of 
good sense do here? Would he treat the cause or the symp- 
toms ? Again, I ask Avould it be gout without the symptoms * 
Then, what are the symptoms but the gout ? I am certain 
that my patients are content and luappy, and so am I, when* 
the symptoms leave, for about that time the doctor leaves. 
Some might prefer to remain until the caiLse was removed, 
for gout generally occurs among a class who are able to pay. 
This same author tells us that th(j "most frequent cause of 
pleurisy" is exposure of the body to cold, especially when 
])reviously heated or i^erspiring, " and he also tells us that the 
svTuptoms characteristic of this disease, are pain in the side, 
cough, short and quick breathing, and fever." Again I put 
the interrogatory to the attending physician, Will you treat 


the cause or the symptoms ? You are too late for the cause. 
The patient has been out in the cold, and if you object to 
have anything to do with the symptoms, tbe sufferer will 
object to y(5u. But, again, would it bo pleurisy without the 
pain, the cough and the rapid breathing? Arc not these 
symptoms the pleurisy and all there is of it. When all these 
symptoxas disappear, your patient is well and his pleurisy is 
gone, but it is maintained that there is some cause operating 
between the exposure and the symptoms developed. Well, 
admit the assertion. What of it, then ? AVe gi-ant that there 
are remote and proximate causes. Of the former wo may know 
something or think we do ; but of the latter we may be con- 
tent to allow, that it is the disease or the symptoms^ or both. 
We know that flowers of every possible tint and hue unfold 
their leaves and exhale their fragrance in the same soil and 
under the same sunshine. We may think we know some- 
thing of the remote cause of the sunshine; but the delicate 
touch, the magic changes, the infinite skill, the xmsecn mys- 
terious unfolding, the proximate cause here, as in disease, is 
buried in the bosom of divinity, and defies the understanding 
of the finite mind. 

Before I leave this part of my subject, I desire to adduce 
evidence from the old school upon this matter of causes. The 
great apostle of allopathy, the English Hippocrates, Thomas 
Sydenham, who was the cotemporary and friend of the illus- 
trious and immortal Locke, says, when speaking of the causes 
of disease, " I do not desire to be called a philosopher, and as 
for such as conceive they have a right to this title, and upon 
this account may possibly censure me for not having attempted 
to dive into these mysteries, I advise them to try their facul- 
ties in accounting for the various works that everywhere sur- 
round us before they go about to teach others." " I would 
fain know," says this learned apostle, "why a horse comes to 
his full growth in seven years, a man in twenty-one," and then 
ho goes on to say, "A search into efficient or material causes is 
doubtless one of the most idle and impertinent uses we can 
make of the powers of our understanding ; for as they lie far 
beyond the reach of the senses, we cannot but fail in the at- 
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tempt. Would it not then be acting more prudently to re- 
solve them into the will and pleasure of the Creator, without 
presuming to penetrate into what he should seem to have 
covered with an impenetrable veil; and rather apply our- 
selves to mark their effects and operations, so as to draw from 
thence a set of directions, which being built on so solid a 
foundation, might, if judiciously applied and varied as particu- 
lar circumstances may require, serve to conduct us with 
safety and security on most occasions." We, of the new 
school, accept the sage-like council of this renowned author, 
and leave those who deride us, to settle the question with 
Sydenham and their patients as they choose. 

The old school makes strong claims to science and cer- 
tainty, and yet in fatal diseases they cannot with full assur- 
ance say, whether the patient died of the disease or the medi- 
cine. I will put to you but one simple illustration, and it is 
from the best of their own authority, which will enable 
you to see the dilemma into which they are led by their dan- 
gerous and doubtful weapons. The physician is called to a 
case which he recognizes as Enteritis, or inflammation of the 
bowels. He follows the treatment laid down by Prof. Wood, 
and that must be sufficiently orthodox for any one. He ad- 
ministers in connection with other drugs as directed, " calo- 
mel, or the blue mass;" or **one of the mercurials in small 
doses, repeated at short intervals, and continued until the 
mouth is slightly affected." For the sake of the illustration, 
we will say that the patient dies, — a result that sometimes 
occurs. Now, turn with me to the Materia Medica of Pereira 
a standard and accredited work of the same school, and at 
page 614, Vol. I., he says, in speaking of calomel, where it 
was used in the treatment of croup, he has often seen " all 
the frightful symptoms of the tracheal inflammation, which 
threatened suffocation, suddenly vanish, and enteritis, or in- 
flammation of the bowels, develop itself, which passed rap- 
idly into gangrene, and destroyed the patient." With the 
testimony of these writers before us who can tell, who dare 
make solemn oath of what that human being died ? Mother 
earth conceals the body and the doubt. 
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The allopaths are unfair in their attacks upon Homoeo* 
pathy, for they almost invariably select some incurable or 
fatal case, and then with an air of triumph ask why we did 
not cure that, just as though it was our duty to cure every- 
tbmg, and drive disease and death out of the world. When 
they are invited to give us a fair chance in the hospital or the 
army, side by side with them, so that we can compare results, 
and stand upon merit, or fall for the want of it, they refuse ; 
and the same spirit that persecuted Harvey when he discov- 
ered the circulation of the blood ; the same rage and fury that 
drove Galileo from his professorship in Pisa to seek a new 
field in Padua, and then hurried him before the inquisition, 
and forced him to renounce his faith in the idea that the 
earth moved on its axis; the same hatred that denounced 
Jenner, who discovered vaccine virus and its power in uproot- 
ing or destroying that dreadful scourge of humanity — the 
small-pox; that same intense but powerless animosity that 
drove Hahnemann from Leipzig, is at once aroused and in full 
operation, — powerless ! did I say ? Yes, thank heaven, wrong 
and ignorance are always powerless. Such influences may 
retard, but they never stop ; they may fight, but they never 
conquer ; the man may sometimes fall, but the thought rises ; 
the man may perish, but the truth he advocates enjoys the 
energy of a perpetual resurrection, and forces its way with 
the light and fire and precision of a sunbeam. This has been 
eminently true in the history of the expounder of our law of 
cure, for in spite of persecution and bigotry, he lived to make 
his power felt, his genius admired, and his attainments 
acknowledged ; and at the home from whicb he was driven, 
stands a monument of splendid proportions, attesting his vir- 
tues and his toil. When the allopath does not demand of us 
impossibilities, he will point to some ignorant pretender, who 
may claim to practice our art, as a sample or test of the 
whole system, and there his argument and examination 
ends, and his anathemas begin. The men who are blinded 
by prejudice, measure everything by the downward scale; 
they magnify all a man's errors; they judge of any system 
only by its imperfection, and denounce even religion because 
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Judas has some friends in the Churoh ; and this same spirit 
soon becomes willing in its baseness to wrong the poor, op- 
press the helpless, take advantage of necessity; abuse the deaf, 
cheat the blind, and trip cripples. 

The physicians of the old school have had a new theory of 
disease in every age, and a new set of causes that prodtioed 
them, but with remarkable zeal they have olung to the same 
medicine in treating them. In this respect, they resemble the 
old parson I once knew, who would select differi^t texts, but 
preach the same sermon ; but this is no more strange than the 
singular unanimity with which they all agree to disagree among 
themselves, and drive oitt' everybody and everything that 
enters the field, no 'matter how important it maybe to the 
health or life of the community. It is enough to know that it 
did not originate with them to stir up their wrath, and their 
unrelenting fury docs not stop while the innovator is living, 
but it rushes into the sacred receptacle of the dead, and labors 
to defame his name and calumniate his memory. They now 
assail the name of Hahnemann, whose goodness and greatness 
is held in delightful remembrance by thousands who practice 
the precepts he taught, and by tens of thousands who, in the 
fruition of health, devoutly thank heaven and Homoeopathy 
for delivery from disease. It may not be amiss at this point 
to see what the most renowned and liberal of the old school 
have said of Hahnemann. The venerable Hufeland says he 
" entertains for him the highest respect : " Valentine Mott, of 
New York, the most eminent of American surgeons says, 
" Hahnemann is one of the most accomplished and scientific 
physicians of the j)resent age ; *' Urvius, of London, said of 
him, " he is worthy of the thanks of the profession tor his 
unwearied industry in ascertaining the properties of medi- 
cines ; " Sigmond says, he was " a man of high intellectual 
attainments, of great sagacity, of inflexible courage, and of 
unwearied industry ; '' Sir John Forbes, editor of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Medical Iteview, says of him, ** no careful 
observer of his actions or reader of his writings can hesitate 
for a moment to admit that he was an extraordinary man, — 
one whose name will descend to posterity as the exclusive 
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excogitator and founder of an original system of medicine, as 
generous as many that preceded it, and destined probably to 
be the remote if not the immediate cause of more important 
fundamental changes in the healing art, than have resulted 
from any promulgated since the days of Galen himself. 
Hahnemann was undoubtedly a man of genius and a scholar. 
a man of indefatigable industry, of undaunted energ}'. .In the 
history of medicine his name will appear in the same lists 
with those of the greatest systematists and theorists, unsur- 
passed by few in the originality and ingenuity of his views, 
superior t6 most in having substantiated and carried out his 
doctrines into actual and most extensive practice." Kemember 
if YOU please, that this is not testimony partial to Hahnemann, 
but it is the candid, honest evidence of his cotemporaries and 
opponents, and for that the more entitled to weight. It is the 
witness of those who were educated and competent to judge, 
and whose positions were too dignified and exalted to sui)pres.s 
the truth, and whose manhood would not permit them to de- 
ceive. I am confident that but few men have ever received 
such commendations from those who resist them; and I 
venture to predict that none of the men who are busy in tra- 
ducing his fair name ever will. 

The gentlemen of the allopathic school do not believe in 
their own system. I refer of course to the leading minds and 
the. prominent men, to the writers and teachers of the school 
now, for I would not make any such sweeping charge against 
the whole fraternity by any means, for it must be unjust and 
imtrue ; for I believe and know by experience — the best of 
teachers — that many, and I have the charity to think that the 
mnjority, of these persons arc sincere and honest. I know 
that when I practised in that way, I thought that I was doing 
the best thing that could be done for the patient ; and it would 
be mean and unmanly in us to denounce them, becau.sc they 
cannot see as we do now. While we are confident that their 
sincerity and honesty is the result of a want of information 
and investigation, let us be faiihful and fair in our dealings 
with them, and place the facts before them, and in this way 
we may benefit them and bless society. 
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Homoeopathy demands that it be judged by its ablest men, 
and when it judges, of its opponents, it must be by the 
same rule, which no fair man will attempt to dispute. And 
here I submit that it is a little strange that the men who know 
and who have had the best chance to know by actual experi. 
ence the most of our system of medication, love it the best 
and say the most of its merits, while the most prominent and 
conspicuous among the other school,. its writers and its leaders, 
after honest, prolonged, extensive trial and close observation, 
have been the most violent and unmeasured in denouncing it. 
Now I ask you candidly why this difference* of opinion? 
There can be but one reply, and that is, that the first class 
were satisfied with and the second were disappointed by their 
medicines. But hear Bichat, the celebrated French physician, 
as he refers to this point, and says, "our Materia Medica 
(allopathic) is an assemblage of incoherent opinions, and is 
perhaps of all the physiological sciences, that which most ex- 
hibits the contradictions of the human mind. In fact it is not 
science for a methodic spirit ; it is a shapeless assemblage of 
inexact ideas ; of observation often puerile ; of imaginary reme- 
dies strangely conceived and fastidiously arranged. I will go 
further (says he); no reasonable man can follow it if he 
studies its principles as set forth in our Materia Medica.' 
Listen once more to Bichat, as he exclaims, "to what errors 
have not mankind been led in the employment and denomi- 
nation of medicine? They created deobstruents when the 
theory of obstruction was in fashion, and incisives when that 
of thickening of the humors prevailed. Those who saw in 
disease a relaxation or tension of the fibres, the laxum and 
the atrictum as they call it, (medical jargon) they employed 
astringents and relaxents. Refrigerants and heating remedies 
were brought into use by those who had special regard in 
diseases to an excess or deficiency of caloric. The same 
identical remedies have been employed under different names, 
according to the manner in which they were supposed to act. 
What an idea is here set forth for our consideration, and what 
can be said of the physician who stands over his suffering 
patient, and without any regard to the disease, its symptoms 
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or cbmplications, administers his compound and demands of it 
obedience to his theory, as if by the flourish of some magic 
wand, a nod of the head or written orders, it would know 
which way and just when to go, after arriving at the helpless 
stomach, which, if it had a voice to articulate, would cry 
murder at its approach. Faithful compound, it goes on its 
doubtful mission, and no one has more right to be surprised 
than he who sent it, provided the patient lives. 

Allow me, if you please, to refer once more to Sir John 
Forbes, who sums up the result of liis long exeperience by 
saying, " First, that in a large proportion of the cases treated 
by allopathic physicians, the disease is cured by Nature, not 
by tbem; second, that in a lesser, but still not a small pro- 
portion the disease is cured by nature in spite of them ; in other 
words, their interference opposing instead of assisting the 
cure ; third, consequently in a considerable proportion of dis- 
ease, it would fare as well, or better, with patients, in the 
actual condition of the medical art as more- generally prac- 
tised, if all remedies, especially drugs, were abandoned." Dr. 
Forbes, that is exactly what we propose to do, and more, what 
we are doing, and crude drugs are going into disuse fast, 
every day, but it is under the protest of those who cling to 
the errors you denounce. Boerhaave^ regarded as a great 
man in the professional ranks, does not hesitate after long 
years of trial, to say, " If we compare the good which half a 
dozen true disciples of ^sculapius have done since their art 
begun, with the evil thatjthe immense number of doctors have 
inflicted on mankind, we must be satisfied that it would have 
been infinitely better if medical men had never existed." 
This is a sad commentary from one so eminent, and it ad- 
monishes the medical fraternity that they need aid from some 
quarter, and if it can be found anywhere, they had better 
throw aside the prejudice which can only spring from igno- 
rance and embrace it, for if any business needs a system or a 
law, it is " orthodox " medicine, which we are told has don© 
more harm than good, and has rung the changes [so often 
without changing anything but its name, that we are not sur* 
prised to behold it as speckled and streaked as the cattle of 
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the Patriarch which slacked their thirst from the gutters ia 
which he had put the poplar and the hazel rods; and yet 
these gentlemen defend such a system with the jealousy of a 
lover and the obstinacy of a Pharisee, and claim for it the 
respect of a science, while philosophers smile at their folly, 
and pity their credulity. To hear them denounce quackery, 
one would suppose they were possessed of some certainty 
themselves; but the accomplished Dr. Andrew Combe says, 
" Medicine, as often practised by men of undoubted respecta- 
bility, is made so much of a mystery, and is so nearly allied, 
if not identified with quackery, that it would puzzle many a 
rational on-looker to tell which is the one and which is the 
other." And he is not alone in this view, for the renowned 
Adam Smith says that even in England, where we Americans 
go so often to get finished up, "the great success of quacks 
has been altogether owing to the real quackery of the 
regular physicians." In spito of all this, the so-called " regu- 
lars " go on, apparently rejoicing, with their mixture and po- 
tions called prescriptions, which one would conclude from the 
number of articles they contain, were evidences of great study 
and research, and would produce certain results, but Dr. 
Paris declares that *' the file of every apothecary would furnish 
a volume of instances where the ingredients of the prescrip- 
tion were fighting together in the dark." No one but doctors 
with their nauseous compounds would ever have invented the 
idea of converting the human stomach into a battle ground, 
where drags were obliged to wage warfare at the risk of the 
owner's safety or life, ]n confirmation of the statement of 
Dr. Paris, Prof. Widekind says, " In our present practice, 
we may get grey, and if God pleases white hairs, but never 
experience;" and then he adds, " If Homoeopathy induces us 
o give less medicine, to change it less frequently, and not to 
mix many drugs together, we may some day with carefal 
observation glory in medical experience, which we unhappily 
cannot do at present." Hoofland, of Berlin, afler many years 
of a most extensive practice, both public and private, affirms 
" that more harm than good is done by physicians," and says, 
" I am convinced that had I left my patients to nature alone, 
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instead of prescribing drugs to them, more would have been 
saved." And Dr. James Johnson says, ** I declare it to be my 
most conscientious opinion, that if there were not a single 
physician or drug in the world, there would be less mortality 
among mankind than there is now ; '' and Dr. Frank in his 
practice insists tliat " governments should at once either ban- 
ish medical men and their art, or they should take proper 
measures that the lives of the people may be safer than at 
present, when they look far less after the practice of this art, 
and the murders committed in it, than after the lowest trades." 
Frank does not stand alone, for Dr. Reid confesses that " more 
infantile subjects arc perhaps annually destroyed by the 
mortar and pestle than in the ancient Bethlehem fell victims 
in one day to the llcrodian massacre." This is awful testi- 
mony and a fearful record for men to make against them- 
selves, but terrible as it is, it is written history, and was 
written by the actors who knew what they said, as well as Sir 
Astley Cooper did when he stated that the " science of medicine 
was founded on conjecture, improved by murder ; " or Prof. 
Gregory who declared that ** medical doctrines (allopathic) are 
little better than stark staring absurdities" and then, too, 
Dr. Dickson announces that ** so far as his experience of medi- 
cal matters went, few people were permitted to die of disease, 
the orthodox fashion being to die of the doctor." But once 
more upon this point, and I am done. The editor of the 
Medical Times says, that " the most profoundly learned mem- 
bers of. the profestion prefer in the greater number of in- 
stances to become silent lookers-on in their attendance on the 
sick, rather than hazarding the risk of impertinent meddling 
with the grand and all-efficient workings of the human 
body." 

I could multiply this evidence with ease if it was consid- 
ered important, bat I am satisfied that almost any person will 
see from what has been said, why doctors of experience re- 
fuse to take their own medicine when they are sick. The old 
system claims antiquity. "We give them the honor of having 
been born in the dark ages. We are not disposed to dispute 
titles with them, for we cannot go back in our history to a 
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ime wlien our system was in the hands of "barbers" "We 
boast of no such illustrious parentage, and are ready to admit 
that if in one age people were satisfied to be doctored by 
shavers, that in another one they have an undisputed right, 
and one in which the law will protect them, to be shaved by 
doctors. The old school boasts of a long experience. While 
we grant it to them, we lament and mourn that it has been 
so sad and terrible. None but must see the fallacy of this 
art. Let us then leave this ancient heresy to foster in its own 
infection, knowing that there is a far better way to mitigate 
human misery and relieve human suffering. 

We, as homoeopathic physicians, claim to have a law of cure, 
or rule of action, by which we are guided in the administra- 
tion of our medicines, to which our friends should not object, 
inasmuch as they have none, and are in great want, as we 
have already seen. We adopt the maxim of Hahnemann, 
" Similia similibus curantur ;" in other words, we cure diseases 
by remedies which produce symptoms similar to those of the 
disease. Now this is not " the hair of the dog that bit you ;'■ 
it is not a proposition, as people are told by doctors who de- 
sire to cheat and misrepresent us, to " cure disease by giving 
a remedy that will produce the same disease." A man may 
in all respects closely resemble another ; the two may be very 
similar ; but you allow one to spank the other's babies, and 
scratching, scolding and hair pulling will soon convince the 
most stupid of a material difference. " The fellow that looks 
like me" may be somewhere in the allopathic ranks, but I am 
certain we are not the same. 

We have excellent evidence upon which to base the con- 
clusion that this law is one which admits of universal appli- 
cation. To say that is perfectly understood and comprehended 
now which is but in its infancy would be foolish and false ; but 
so far as our knowledge and experience has gone, we are pre- 
pared to say, and to i^rove too, that it is the most safe and 
certain guide in the treatment of disease known to man. But 
we are told that this doctrine is objectionable ; for it will in- 
evitably lead to a system of specifics, of which our opponents 
manifest great fear and hatred, and for what reason I cannot 
understands For my own jiart I would be glad for human- 
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ity's sako, if our art was sliorn of all doubt, so that mediciue 
could be dispensed with certainty and precision. They tell us 
that " specifics and quackery" are identical. Well, if this is 
true, they have now, and have always had, quacks in their 
ranks and quacks in their schools as well as for their teachers 
and authors, for they have always supported the doctrine of 
specifics themselves ; and the great CuUen, to whom the old 
school is indebted more than to any other man who has ever 
lived, says in his treatise on Materia Medica that, although he 
has a " repugnance for specific medicine, he is perhaps forced 
to retain many of them still," so that whatever may be said 
against specifics comes with poor grace from allopathic 
sources. 

The allopath denies our law of cure, and is vociferous in 
his denunciation of it in every particular. Now, having ex- 
horted you all to be charitable, I must not overstep the bounds 
myself. But the time has come when the truth should be 
spoken without fear or favor ; and, if it can be clearly demon- 
strated that the old school gentlemen do follow and practice 
our law of cure, and at the same time deny its truth, then it 
must be admitted that we fasten upon them the odious charge 
they have so long preferred against us, and they cannot take 
any exceptions to our language, or think us unkind, if we call 
things by their right names, and, in the future, to distinguish 
them from physicians, denominate them quacks or mounte- 
banks. Well, then, here and now we will accordingly ex- 
change horses ; but, before we enter into particulars, or pro- 
duce a bill of items against them, we invite your attention to 
a few facts commonly known and accepted as proof of the 
homoeopathic law of curing upon the principle of similars. 
The man who labors in the heat of summer, or toils under the 
burning rays of a July sun, does not dare to quench his thirst 
with cold water, but chooses either warm drinks or spirits of 
some kind. The untutored savage thrusts the frozen limb in 
the snow, and a cure follows, — "like cures like;" the cook 
plunges the burned hand in warm water or holds it by the 
fire, or if the surgeon is summoned, he applies iodine or nitrate 
of gilvOT, and recovery is the result upon the "similar" doc- 
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trine. We all know that a blister will destroy the skin and 
produce very often ulceration, which is exceedingly difficult 
to heal ; but the doctor is summoned, and he puts on the ob- 
stinate sore a blister, and says the law of similars is a heresy. 
Pereira tells us that nitrate of silver is a caustic, and will 
produce, when locally applied, irritation and inflammation; 
and when the eye is inflamed, the savans of medicine drop 
the solution of this salt in that delicate organ, and exclaim, 
** the law of similars is false " Pereira informs us that careful 
observation has shown that tartar emetic will produce rapid 
breathing, engorgement and inflammation of the lungs, and 
will also develop many of the prominent symptoms that ate 
distinctive evidences of cholera, and yet in these diseases this 
drug is regarded as one of peculiar merit and efficiency, and 
still they cry out " the idea of similars is nonsense." Pereira 
informs us that creasote will produce, when swallowed, vomi- 
ting, because it irritates that organ, and still to allay vomiting 
and relieve an irritable stomach the allopath administers this 
drug; his patient may be benefited if his dose is not too 
large, and he shouts forth "there is nothing in similars." 
Hufeland said, when the cholera was raging, just after Hahne- 
mann promulgated his doctrine, that if the principles of homoe- 
opathy were true, arsenic would prove a valuable remedy in 
the treatment of that fearful malady, because those poisoned 
by it exhibited symptoms identical to those shown in cholera 
patients ; and as a remedy in this disease both the old school 
and the new attest its value, and, after an investigation of the 
treatment of cholera with this remedy, the " London Lancet" 
was forced to concede its merit, and yet declare that the 
" law of similars is a monstrous delusion." All the writers 
of the old school agree that colchicum, when taken in sufficient 
doses, and continued for a proper time, will produce the same 
symptoms that we find to characterize the gout, and yet they 
administer colchicum for the very disorder, and, while their 
patient is relieved, they are anxious to impress upon the 
mind of others "the fact that 'similars' are only the vague 
conceptions of a quack." We are told by the best authors 
thAt ipbcac. will hot 6nly produce nftusea and vomiting, but 
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that it will develop all the symptoms of, nay, more, that it will 
absolutely produce asthma, and yet to allay nausea and check 
vomiting the " regulars" give it in small doses and with great 
uniformity and success, and they prescribe ipecac in cases of 
asthma, and scream out in disgust and * holy horror ' " no sane 
man can believe in the law of similars." In every materia 
medica that has been written since the days of CuUen, it has 
been stated that nux vomica will produce spasms, convulsions, 
paralysis and death ; and there is not any remedy used by the 
old school gentry with more freedom or certainty in spasmodic 
diseases than this very one, and as their patient recovers, they 
emphatically "denounce the doctrine of similars." They do 
not hesitate to use Cayenne in sore throat, turpentine and 
Cantharides in "affections of the kidney and bladder, Ehubarb 
in diarrhoea and Potash in stomatitis. These examples could 
be indefinitely multiplied if it were necessary for the sake of 
illustration or proof; but I will leave this portion of my sub- 
ject after the examination of one more medicinal agent. Fe- 
reira informs us that mercury will produce, upon the healthy 
organization, inflammatory fever, dysenteric symptoms, in- 
flammation of the bowels and peritoneum as well as hyper- 
trophy of the liver, and in every one of these diseases the 
learned authors and the unlearned doctors of the old school 
recommend or administer this drug. 

Fereira further instructs us that some diseases are so per- 
fectly allied to the mercurial disease that it is almost impos- 
sible to tell the one from the other. I will name but one, and 
I will give the words of the author, and that disease is Can- 
crum Oris, which our author says "consists of ulceration, fol- 
lowed by gangrene, of the inside of the cheek or lips, and is 
attended with a copiou? secretion of offensive saliva. Mer- 
curial ptyalism may sometimes be distinguished from Can- 
crum Oris by the peculiar odor of the breath and the salivatioii 
preceding the ulceration, and the sloughing, and by the gums, 
salivary glands and tongue being tumified and inflamed; but 
(he continues) these symptoms are by no means to be relied 
on, as they may also attend Cancrum Oris.*' At volume i 
p. 618 of Frof. Wo6d*s Praetice, he tells tis that the first thing 
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six grains of calomel," etc. The patient recovers, and we are 
told that " the doctrine of similars is the climax of humbug- 
gery." When we look over the history of medicine, and are 
confronted by the grave and potent facts as they are when 
stripped of all their professional deformity, an unprejudiced 
man cannot tell whether to lament because doctors are insane, 
or mourn because they are knaves. 

I would like to ask, in a way that is becoming and modest, 
first, If allopaths do not prove conclusively the doctrine of 
similars ? second. If allopaths do not absolutely say that what 
they demonstrate to be true is entirely false? third, If the 
most certain statements that a man can make are untrue, can 
he ever be believed ? fourth, If such a man should tell the truth, 
could any one determine if it was accident or design ? fifth, In 
yiew of all the facts, do not allopaths cheat and deceive? sixth, 
Who' ar# the quacks and mountebanks ? I am too modest to 
answer these interrogatories, and therefore leave them for 
others to guess. A bold honorable man meets his adversary 
in the daylight, squarely, and on open fair ground ; but the 
coward, conscious of his own inferiority, waits in ambush. 
Bight and reason is cool, quiet, unobtrusive, and can afford 
to abide its time ; but wrong and error is in haste ; for what 
it does must be accomplished at once or never. To stop for 
reflection is to fail. Conscious right and reason deals with 
facts and principles, whilst wrong and error, if it win at all, 
must descend to personal vituperation and misrepresentation, 
and, with an acknowledgment of want and weakness, the allo- 
path announces the untruth that " Homceopathists are not 
learned men, and therefore are not competent to deal with the 
sick and afflicted." We are ready to admit that many who 
practice in our school are not properly educated and trained 
for their high responsibilities, and we all know that the same 
difficulty exists in the old school, and perhaps to a much 
greater extent, for their numbers are greater. We, of the new 
school, are toiling to overcome this evil, and making every 
effort to elevate the standard of medical education, and un- 
fold and develop those wonderful laws that infinite mercy 
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seems to have linked to so many agencies for the benefit of 
our unfortunate race. But let us look for a moment at this 
matter of education and fitness. It is well known that a large 
proportion of those who practise homoeopathy are gentlemen 
who were educated in the old school, and who, either for the 
purpose of denouncing the new theory in an intelligent or 
manly way, or from distrust in their own, have been induced 
to examine into it, and having, to their surprise, been con- 
vinced of its merit, adopted its doctrines. Are not such men 
properly educated? We read the same authors, sat in the 
same colleges, accepted the same doctrines, listened to the 
same teachings, were examined by the same board, hold ere 
dentials signed by the same instructors, and were thought to 
be your equal, my allopathic friend, in every particular. You 
were satisfied with what you knew, or thought you knew, they 
were not. You stopped short, and denounced everything you 
had not learned as not worth knowing. They took this world 
and the arts and sciences in it to be of a progressive ohar^teit 
and concluded that there was more that they had not than 
that they had learned. Since these gentlemen parted with 
you, they have acquired another system of medicine, and they 
still retain as much of your system as you know, and, under 
the oircumstanoes, are better fitted to practice the healing art 
than you can be. Who is silly enough to believe that such 
men as I have referred to would leave the faith of the fathers 
for a way less certain, and for the sake of error choose to en.* 
dure the defamation and calumny heaped upon them by their 
former friends? The man who would believe such non- 
sense has no business out of the lunatic asylum. Who be- 
lieves that the intelligent masses, which have been cured by 
our remedies, do not know it or did not know when they were 
flick or well ? Such stupid allegations, from men claiming to 
be learned, is a sickening exposure of ignorance and an out* 
rage upon the common sense of society. Oh, that the pro- 
feasion of medicine were stripped of all bigotry, and glad to 
have humanity robbed of its sorrows by :any and all the in- 
strumentalities that God has plaqed within the limits of our 
understanding. 
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The allopath discoyers that he cannot convince people that 
the odium of ignorance attaches itself to the new school any 
more than the old, and he is not so stupid as to fail to see that 
men of education, experience and talent sustain the new school 
with a zeal and fervor he never witnessed before. He knows 
there is a popular distrust of his system, and a growing con- 
fidence in ours, and that, too, among those whose opinions are 
entitled to consideration and respect ; he has no argument to 
oppose to us, and he makes a charge against us too silly to be 
contradicted; when he affirms that our patients are not sick. 
How could this be true ? We locate by the side of allopaths, 
and this we like to do, for they often furnish us work. We 
treat the same class of diseases every day, go where we are 
called, and very often attend those who have been under the 
old treatment, and they sometimes recover, even after having 
been abandoned as hopeless. Were such persons sick? 
Would such persons recover without medical aid ? If they 
would, why under the sun does not the doctor leave them in 
the hands of a nurse, and give them a fair chance for their 
lives, instead of tormenting them with his nauseous com- 
pounds and dangerous mixtures every four hours? If ex- 
treme cases like these will get well if left alone, then I ask of 
what use are physicians 7 The men who make this charge 
do not believe a word of it, and if they do, they know them- 
selves as villians for inflicting punishment upon the sick, 
even while they plead for mercy and beg for life. Speak to 
the allopath of the teachings and doctrines of his school, and 
with an air of indignation he denies that he is a routine prac- 
titioner, but wants all to understand that he follows his own 
judgment, in which case he must be a charlatan. Medicine is 
a matter of experience, and if these individuals are deter- 
mined to build up an experience of their own, and that, too, 
with crude drugs, I can only say I pity the subjects and envy 
the undertaker. My medical friend, if your schools are right 
you should do as you are instructed ; if they are wrong you 
should not sanction and restrain them by your patronage and 
presence. If your schools are a humbug, why do you go 
there except to be perfected in that art ? If they teach non- 
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sense, you are unwise to tear yourself away from your friends, 
and spend your time and squander your means, for you can 
get a full stock of that article at a cheaper rate and far less 
trouble. If your teachers do not know anything by a long 
and accumulated experience, what can you be expected to 
know without any experience worth knowing ? To come to 
the real facts of the case, you must accept others teachings or 
follow merely your impressions, and according to your own 
loved Bichat, if you pursue the former course, you are not a 
man of sense ; if the latter, you ar^ a charlatan. Now, sir, 
you seem determined to ride, please select for yourself the 
horn of the dilemma to which you will cling. I discover 
that I have so extended my remarks, that I will be entirely 
unable to discuss, as I intended to do at the outset, the doc- 
trines of the new school, and must be content to present our 
system only in contrast with the old and perhaps spend a 
moment to glance at the grand principle which underlies the 
superstructure of the Homoepathio edifice. Our opponents 
claim that science is the heritage of their school. Let us look 
at this point a moment. What is science but '^ knowledge 
founded in the nature of things, or established by observation 
and experiment ? " And if founded in the nature of things, 
results of an uniform character must follow, or the relation 
between cause and effect must end. If the old school of medi- 
cine is a science, then the learned observers and experimenters 
must agree in the general if not the detail of their knowledge. 
Just here let us examine a single disease in the broad blaz- 
ing light of scientific allopathy I and we will behold how de- 
Ughtful it is for " brethren to dwell together in harmony." 
We will select the cholera for our example. Now, if empiri- 
cism and quackery reign triumphant in the old school, these 
mountebanks will follow their own notions, as charlatans 
have ever done, and their several treatments will be as differ- 
ent and antagonistic as their characters and notions. If, on 
the other hand, their claims to science be tenable, we will find 
similarity in their opinions and deductions. We will B«e 
what is said by the prominent and best men of their own 
school ; and first among them is Dr. Ohristosoiii who says 
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that, '' when a patient was brought into the Cholera Hospital 
of Bethnal Green, two drachms of calomel were immediately 
given, and after that a drachm every one or two hours, etc. 
Second is Doctor Laycock, a distinguished writer of the " Medi- 
cal Gazette," who says, " Cholera is in the blood, and, instead 
of making use of calomel or any other means of depletion, the 
remedies are quinine and vegetable acid." Third, in the 
" Medical Times," Dr. Maxwell declares that cholera is de- 
pendent upon an epidemic leaven, which operates upon the 
system like ferment ; and^ the remedy is effervescing soda 
powders." What a happy trio of medical directors we have 
here, and all boast of equal success. Dr. Christoson depletes 
his patients. Dr. Laycock strengthens his, and Dr. Maxwell, 
disgusted with both, clings to his soda powders, and attempts 
to convert the stomach he deals with into a laboratory for the 
manufacture of ginger pop. In the ^' London Lancet," Dr. G. 
B. Hall advises ** five grains of tartarized antimony dissolved 
in half a pint of water, and given in doses of an ouace every 
two hours." Dr. Graves, of Dublin, gives " acetate of lead 
and opium," while Dr. Hancom has discovered tl^t "a lini- 
ment of olive oil and sulphuric acid" will cure the eholerEi 
but cannot be used from the fact that it is so "destructive to 
linen." Here again is a splendid triumvirate in soienUfio 
medicine. Dr. Hall treats cholera with a relaxant, Dr. Ghraves 
with an astringent, and poor old Dr. Hancom keeps his in* 
valuable lotion in his pocket, and consoles himself when tbe 
sufferer dies that he has saved][a linen dress, and with one ac- 
cord, this motley choir sing hosannas to scientific physic. 
Our friends of the old school may think it rather unfair to 
discuss their system and make a public exhibition of their 
errors ; but we have no apology to offer either to them or the 
people, for they have made complaints against us in public, 
and then again the people support the profession, and gener- 
ally have the hardest work to do. The people educate the 
doctor's children, keep them warm, spread their table, and, 
what is the worst of it all, swallow the medicine, and the 
'' dear people" have a right to know the facts of theciee, and, 
if they please, demand paUio discussion, and in all iuMiomUe 
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Waj8 obtain information upon a matter of such vital import- 
ance ag that of medicine. I am glad that the public mind has 
at last been aroused upon the subject, and the result is a popu- 
lar verdict, such as the world never before heard, has been 
pronounced in favor of homoeopathy or scientific medicine. 
About half a century ago, Horoooopathy found its way to our 
land, and its claims were heard only in a faint, low, feeble 
whiaper, which in that brief period has been emboldened into 
a shout. Fifty years ago. Allopathy, the old tyrant and 
enemy of progress, stood with his brazen foot upon the 
infitnt'a neck, and it hardly dared to plead for mercy ; bat 
now the giant has undisputed right to live. Less than fifty 
years ago, Homoeopathy stood begging, but now in the ma- 
jesty of conscious power, it demands its rights, and chal- 
lenges the intellect and experience of the age to controversy 
or comparison. Fifty years ago none were brave enough to 
dispute the sovereign rights of antimony and opium, or the 
lancet and its ubiquitous accomplice, calomel, but now our 
venerable friends not only seem to have forgotten their his- 
toric period of striped poles, but they are absolutely obliged 
to resort to various subterfuges and misnomers to persuade 
anybody to risk his life so far as to submit to their treatment. 
We can truly exclaim with one of other days, *^ Old things 
are passed away ; behold all things are become new." The 
" orthodox doctors " failing to show good reasons opposed to 
the claims of our school, attempt to frighten the timid and 
deceive the unlearned by asserting that all our *' medicines 
are the mast virulent poisons and their administration full of 
peril." Now all this they know to be false, base and un- 
manly, or else they exhibit a degree of stupidity that is with- 
out pxreoedent or parallel. Among the multitude of remedies 
used by the new school, it is true we find those sanctioned and 
adopted by the old. They use corrosive sublimate, arsenic, 
strychnine, and hydrocyanic acid. Now if we wanted more 
active poisons, we could not in the domain of Nature obtain 
them. Do these drugs become more noxious the moment we 
toueh them ? Not by any means; but if used by us it is only 
in inihtitelv diminished doses. And we maintain that the 
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smaller the quantity of such articles introduced into the sys- 
tem, the better for the patient. The doctors who may enter- 
tain doubt upon that point and prefer large amounts, hare 
my permission to practice upon themselves, and I have no 
doubt but what a determination of this kind could obtain the 
approbation of their patients with very little trouble. Here 
allow me to mention one of the important differences between 
the two schools of medicine, and the one that more than any 
other annoys our patriarchial friends, and that is our doses. 
All the observations and experiments of the new school have 
been constantly directed to what men of reason must admit 
without debate is the real essential of scientific physic, viz. : 
How small a quantity of a drug is required to produce certain 
results. On the other hand the old school hg.ve only cared for 
the thousands of years it has lived to ascertain how much of 
a given drug an individual can take and live. And although 
they have been tugging at this proposition for ages, it is now 
and will remain forever unsettled,' unless some scale shall be 
discovered by means of which the life forces can be accurately 
measured, or else finite wisdom comprehended. Opinions and 
preferences are made apparent by utterances, and every day 
we are reminded of this difference to which I have called your 
attention, when the homoeopathist rejoices that he succeeded 
with attenuated medicine, whilst the allopath, whose patient 
has lived, boasts of his heroic practice and affirms that he 
gave enough medicine in that particular case to kill several 
ordinary persons. This may be true, and here permit me to 
ask the doctor how he could have told in case his patient had 
died, as he should have done to be manly, if the demise came 
from the disease or the doctor. The charge made against us 
of administering poisons, for some reason, has been growing 
more and more feeble ever since the cry of " stop thief! " has 
been out of fashion. 

When the Homoeopathists, as many of them prefer to do, 
select the low dilutions or make use of tinctures in their 
treatment of the sick, our dear friends get very much excited 
and declare, that all there is of the new school is the dose, and 
in this "way they demonstrate that they do not know anything 
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about the system they condemn. For whatever ideas we may 
entertain upon the matter of attenuation, we claim the broad 
ground that the dose has nothing whatever to do with our 
doctrines; the question paramount to all others is simply: 
Was the remedy selected in accordance with the law of Simi- 
lars ? In the new as in the old school, the dose is deter- 
mined by judgment and experience, which if relied upon by 
one school, should not be denied to the other. 

A class of the antiquated, who are too shrewd to charge us 
with the exclusive use of poisons, go to. the foolish extreme 
of asserting that we do not give any medicine, and therefore 
should not be trusted. If the class who are more verdant 
than wise are correct, and we do not use any medicinal agents, 
as they affirm, how do they account for our success as com- 
pared with theirs ? It is a little curious that in the allopathic 
hospitals of Europe, where the patients never complain for 
want of drugs, their losses are thirteen per cent., and the 
homoeopathic loss only four per cent. In St. Louis, in 1865, 
the statistics of mortality in allopathic hospitals was fifty- 
three per cent., whilst in the homoeopathic it was only one. 
Dr. Wilds (allopath), in his book on Austria, is forced to make 
the startling announcement as the result of his observation, 
that "while two-thirds of those who were treated for the 
cholera in homoeopathic hospitals were cured, two-thirds of 
those in the allopathic hospitals died. Statistics that cannot 
be disputed, show in typhus fever seventy-eight per-cent. in 
favor of homoeopathic treatment, and in yellow fever about 
forty-two per cent. And in pneumonia while homoeopathy 
loses five and a half per cent., allopathy loses thirty-one and 
a half; and besides that the mean duration of this disease 
under the former treatment is twelve, and under the latter 
twenty-nine days. With these results before us, we have 
only to say, if it be true that a larger proportion of people 
recover without medicine, as the allopaths declare is the case, 
that the persons who die between the two extremes are 
killed by the dose. It was without doubt this view that 
forced the sagacious men of the Provident Assurance Com- 
pany of England, who had invested their money in the enter- 
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prise, to examine into the matter of medical treatment and 
its bearings upon their interests; and in this country, as well 
as in Europe, the most competent actuaries were summoned, 
and verified statistics put into their hands, and after careful 
examination they have stated to the world, that those who 
employ homoeopathic physicians only enjoy better health, 
and consequently live much longer, and that' in serious cases 
the mortality under homoeopathy is small in comparison witb 
that of allopathy ; and the result is, that now those who make 
use of our remedies, can procure an insurance upon their 
lives at greatly reduced rates, and the reduction is made 
every year. We all know that the first talent of the age ia 
found in these organizations, and everything is brought to 
bear that can in any way promote the interests of those iVho 
invest their means. And there can be but one reason why a 
risk can be taken upon one life cheaper than upon another, 
and that is, the one has a chance to live longer, and must on 
that account pay more premiums. 

With all these facts standing prominently before U5, 1 affirm 
that it is the bounden duty of every man who has human life 
committed to his charge, to study the new system with hon* 
eaty and care, and not deride and abuse it like a madman or 
aa idiot. Upon such evidence a jury would be ordered by 
the court to give a verdict for the party which adduoed it ; 
and if they refused thus to act, it would be deemed a flagrant 
outrage upon all interested, and a plain violation of duty 
worthy of indictment and punishment in any civilized coun- 
try. Before the allopathic jury, then, we place this testi- 
mony ; we give them the facts; we put within their reach the 
experience and observation of their peers ; we open to them 
the volumes of our faith and the doors of our colleges ; we 
tell them that we have no secrets, and we invite fair, open, 
honorable, manly criticisms ; our faith is given to the world, 
and our principles are public property; if they are light 
adopt them ; if our remedies are productive of more good 
than yours, for humanity's sake take them ; if we are wrong, 
expose our fallacy and confer a blessing upon the race and 
honor upon your art. There need be no maiiqe here, — we are 
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all brethren laboring for the common good ; we are all human 
beings, not monsters; with steady and unceasing step we are 
all marching to the same wonderful country, and are responsi- 
ble to the same God ; our duty is one of great solemnity, and 
we entreat our enemies to come with us, and we will do them 
good ; but if they will not they must be left like the dust that 
drops from the* chariot wheels, for we cannot and will not 
tarry whilst our destiny like a towering fabric of strength and 
beauty is rising before our enraptured vision. A point that 
seems to stagger our allopathic friend very much is, that a 
person in health can take a considerable quantity of homoeo- 
pathic medicine without injury. I can easily understand how 
a man, who has long been accustomed to handle agents that 
must be kept chained or they would kill the first one they 
got hold of, feels when he gets in his hand remedies only ; 
when he is confronted by agents that will cure instead of de- 
stroy^ for I recollect when I saw a cure produced by such 
articles in a case which had long defied the best skill and 
doses of the old school, and when I saw this thing over and 
over again, I came to the conclusion that if quality and quantity 
were related in any way, it was only by an unnatural wedlock, 
and I was almost as much surprised as the warriors of old, 
who thought, they were able to defy all who could cotne 
against them, when their glittering swords fell powerless at 
their feet, as the rams^ horns were sounded, and the walls of 
old Jericho "fell flat." In my opinion, the seeming mystery to 
which I have alluded ie easily explained. It is a well-known 
fact, and one upon which all writers and authors in both 
schools agre^, that drugs have peculiar power over and affinities 
for certain organs. Some drugs affect the brain ; some the sto- 
mach; some the lungs; some the liver; others the eye; and 
others the arteries or veins or nerves, and so on. For the pur- 
poses of illustrating my position, I will select arsenic, which 
drug Sir Benjamin Brodie (allopath) says always produces its 
first effects upon the stomach. No matter how or where it is in- 
troduced into the system, its eflfects are equally rapid and cer- 
tain. There is a something in arsenic that the eye cannot see, 
that the balances cannot determine, or chemistry find ; a sort 
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of vital force given this drug for some good and wise purpose 
by Him whose wisdom planned the universe, and whose un- 
bounded love provided agents to mitigate the sufferings of His 
creatures. Only look a moment at this one drug, (and the 
same is true of all,) this apparently inert substance possessed 
of a law (so to speak) within itself, which always directs it 
with certainty to go to the stomach, and it never fails. It is 
not the matter of which it is composed, so far as we know» 
that forces it with steady step upon its unerring mission. 
Here, allow me to remark, is one of the grand errors of the 
old school, which has been content to measure quality by 
quantity, and in this way has done quite as much to establish 
the doctrine of materialism, as any one system of infidel 
teaching that has existed since the Christian Era. Quality is 
not estimated by quantity, and he who is silly enough to 
affirm any such thing, would attempt to calculate a man's 
immortality upon the hay scales. We cannot fail to see that 
between drugs and the various organs of the body, there ex- 
ists an intimate relation, and their effects are varied in inten- 
sity as certain conditions relative to that organ may exist. 
The stomach in health relishes food ; warmth is grateful to 
the unharmed skin ; the ear welcomes sound ; and the eye 
luxuriates in the sunbeam; but let a violent inflammatioii 
attack the eye, and the light that brought joy to the soul now 
brings anguish, and is barred out like an assassin; and all 
this is because its sensibility is increased by disease a thousand 
fold. Let a disease attack the brain, and the soft notes of 
melody — ^though gentle is lyric accents — or strains of har- 
mony and love that used in health to seem like " footfalls of 
thought in the halls of the soul," are as imwelcome as the 
roaring tornado. The ear cannot endure as much in sickness 
as in health. The abraded surface cannot tolerate warmth, 
or the frozen limb cold ; and the diseased stomach rejects the 
mildest food. The same state of things is true in reference to 
medicinal agents ; and the relations that exist between drugs 
and the various organs are of such a character, that when a 
certain condition of those organs obtain, a very minute portion 
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of the drug wliicli lias peculiar power over such organs will 
produce astonishing results. 

The theory of Homoeopathy, then, is, that he who practices 
the healing art must learn that God created law of affinity or 
relationship, that he must become acquainted with the direct 
action of medicines, and then he will not wonder that a thou- 
sand times as much of a given drug can be taken with impu- 
nity by a well man as would be tolerated by a sick one, when 
the affinity or similarity existed ; just as the well eye can 
drink in the golden sunlight with luxury, whilst the sick one 
cries no! no! a thousand times, at the approach of the most 
delicate ray that comes stealing from among the violets or the 
roses. 

But finally we arc told that our doses cannot be compre- 
hended, or our quantities estimated ; and because we deal with 
imponderable agents, wc arc not entitled to trust and confi- 
dence : and yet the gentlemen of the old school, who make 
this assertion, cannot tell how the most simple remedies they 
use operate. They expect certain results from tartar emetic, 
opium and castor oil ; but the manner in which these results 
are obtained will forever remain a profound secret, known 
only to that mind and seen only by that eye which looks in 
upon the hidden springs of human life. I admit that it seems 
mysterious that attenuated medicines should exert such won- 
derful power over disease, but then we are surrounded by 
mystery on every side, and we often find ourselves the most 
firmly confiding in the greatest mysteries, and when we have 
put the wings of faith to our reason, we are not a little sur- 
prised to find that we exhibit the highest style of perfect man- 
hood. He who doubts the power of imponderable agents used 
by homoeopathists, would do well to ascertain how much 
virus is necessary to develop the small-pox or the yellow 
fever. No one is silly enough to doubt the effects produced, 
but who has estimated Nature's attenuated proportions of 
these poisons diluted in the world's atmosphere? What 
chemist has placed upon the balances the miasm which per- 
vades whole sections of country, and gives us intermittent 
fevers ? Who has been able to measure the atoms of light 
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which pass through a space equal to the circumference of the 
earth in an eighth of a second, and strike the delicate struc- 
ture of the eye without harm. Who has had the wisdom to 
give us the attenuation of the cholera poison which glides 
apross the ocean's bosom, or leaps over hills whose " heads 
touch heaven," and in sullen silence strike down the strong 
and the powerful, and hang the sable emblem upon the door- 
latch, or saddens the head with the heavy tramp of the funeral 
march ? 

If we will adopt the wise course and begin to reason by 
analogy, we will soon cease to doubt the efficiency of attenu- 
ated medicines, and when by the use of those appliances, dis- 
covery has placed in our hands, we find new races of animals 
of which it would require billions massed together to be visi- 
ble to the naked eye ; and when the microscope shows us that 
these minute animals have organizations as complicated and 
perfect as ours, and circulating systems bearing the same re- 
lations to them that ours do to us, we will not only be 
ready to give credence to attenuated remedies, but we will be 
ready to say with one of the most profound scholars of the 
age, that " there is nothing great or small only by compari- 
son, and presented by Nature on the one hand with magni- 
tudes infinitely great, and on the other with as inconceivable 
minuteness, it only remains for us to bow down before the 
Omnipotence of Nature^s Lord and own our inability to 
understand Him." 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In opening the first meeting of another year in onr history as a 
Society, and assuming the duties of your presiding officer, I desire to 
thank the members tor the confidence expressed m my election, and 
to oflfer my gratitude for the honor which they have conferred upon 
me. I trust that I appreciate truly both the honor and the confi- 
dence, but still more tne responsibility ; for, looking back upon many 
revered names in the list of your presidents, and realizing the good 
which has been wielded through more than a quarter of a century 
by our organization, the incoming president should step with 
humility into the company of his predecessors, and assume with 
misgiving the direction of affairs once ffuided by the elder Joslin, 
Gray, Barlow, Kirby, Bowers and Dunham among the venerated 
dead, and so many esteemed seniors, still happily spared to the pro- 
fession. The responsibility is held to be the graver, since the 
Society, through the faithtul energy and wisdom of the outgoing 
president, has oecome more harmonious and efficient It is no light 
task to undertake to keep up, much more to add to the momentum 
which has been given by him and those who have rallied with him 
the energies of tne society ; and following, as I do, a representative 
of the younger element, and inaugurating the experiment of intrust- 
ing the management to less experienced hands, I ought to ask, 
with a deep sense of need, for the kindly help, counsel, indulgence 
and support of all the members. In my own behalf then, and in 
behalf of my colleagues in office, I ask for good will and good work, 
to the end tuat the society may move with energy towards the full 
dignity and influence, latent in it, and the respect of the pro- 
fession and the people which it is in its power to command. 

Since the Society was organized in 1857, its membership has in- 
creased from 53 to nearly 200, and, in the twenty-eight years which 
have elapsed, the resources and standing of Homoeopathy have grown 
in even greater proportion. Through the quiet efforts of her fol- 
lowers in private practice, she has gained a most powerful and devoted 
patronage ; and, by the force of this intelligent and desired influence, 
the hostile school, for its own interest, has been driven to abandon 
am*essive methods of warfare^ to practically concede the individual 
nght of freedom in practice and consultation, and to tacitly acknowl- 


edge the practitioners of " aimilia " as their equals in law, in medi- 
cal standing, and in social respect. The veterans of the society have 
acquired for us two colleges, a city hospital, three hospitals not 
under the control of the city, and a number of dispensaries which 
have done beneficent work in charity and education. To those 
who are not acquainted with the history of the Society since its 
inception, it would be a surprise to read upon our records hdw these 
results have, in greater part, been aeliieved directly through the agency 
of this Society, as occasion came ; and could the web of unseen 
causes and effects which have indirectly contributed to make the 
fair garment of Homceopathy what it fs to-day, in New York, be 
traced back on " Time's humming loom " as they were woven together, 
the greater number of threads would be seen to lead from this 
Society. In these times, when the offspring, forgetting their 
mother, are enjoying the results of her early struggles and foster- 
ing care, it is af pleasure to turn to her with gratitude, and thank 
her for our inheritance of good example and substantial posses- 
sions. It is not my intention, however, to glorify the Society by tliis 
reference to the past, but to recall attention to its present objects, 
its sphere of work and influence, and its responsibilities. 

In obedience to the statute of the State, which expresses 
in its preamble the duty of county societies to " contribute 
to the diffusion of true science and particularly the knowl- 
edge of the healing art," our constitution states the object 
of the Society to be "the advancement of medical science;" 
but, by virtue of another statute by which Homoeopathic 
societies were specially constituted, the Constitution further re- 
quires that every member shall practice upon the principle, sim- 
uia similihus curaiitur^ tlius adding to the general object of advan- 
cing medical science, the particular object of advancing and 
diflrusing the knowledge and application of the Homoeopathic law, 
and protecting and developing tlie interests of Homoeopathy, in this 
greatest county of America. Furthermore, the law has made it 
the duty of every physician and surgeon to be a member of a county 
medical society, and has even placed a course of procedure in its 
hands by which, for certain conduct, his right to practice may be 
abrogated. From this it seems clear that the State intends that the 
profession, organized according to counties by its will, shall have a 
certain censorship over individual members, and that these several 
societies are empowered to regulate the practice of medicine and 
surgery within their jurisdiction. And, it we pass from the powers 
given by law to those granted by common consent and public 
opinion, we find, that here only can our branch of the proiession 
speak with authority upon matters relating to medical education, 
to public institutions and public health ; that here only can be 


formed and voiced the opinions and sentiments of Homoeopathy in 
New York City. We are, then, the legal representative society, and 
by the very nature of things, the only society which can be repre- 
sentative in any sense of the word. And, with a membership larger 
than that of any Homceopathic society, holding monthly meetings, 
in the world, with members whose reputations are world-wide, with 
greater facilities for scientific investigation and the study of collect- 
ive disease, with more important public institutions amenable to our 
influence, in the centre of medical education and medical thought of 
America, whence, afi from a great heart, arteries of medical as well 
as commercial power lead, should we not now seriously ask ourselves, 
How much are we contributing to medical science ; to the progress 
and diffusion of Homoeopathy ; to the cause of medical education ; 
to the elevation of the profession in moral tone and public esteem ; 
to the solution of the problems of suppressing quackery and 
advancing the standard of entrance into the profession ; to encourag- 
ing the foundation and endowment of medical institutions ; and to 
the care of the public health ? 

I should not presume to answer these questions, but shall leave 
them as suggestions calculated to awaken an appreciation of the 
dignity and duties of the Society, and to arouse, if possible, an 
endeavor on the part of the members to work with more thouffht- 
f ulness, unity, heart and energy for the ends for which the Society 
exists. It will not, however, be considered captious or unbecoming, 
I hope, if I venture to express what I believe to be the prevalent 
opinion, that the work of the Society for many past years has not 
been commensurate with its earlier history, its objects, its oppor- 
tunities, or its resources. Attendance has been meagre. The 
absence of the older members, who have shown what trenchant 
work they could do and then lapsed from their labors, translated as 
it were to a heaven of their own blest communion, and sipping 
nectar '* reclined on hills like gods together," has, with a few exem- 
plary exceptions, been as much deplored as it has been conspicuous. 
The Society has thus been deprived of valuable direction, counsel, 
i-estraint, medical knowledge, and educational example. To quote 
from Sir Andrew Clark, like the Clinical Society of London, this 
Society needs " the large experience, the wide views, the sharpened 
insight, the cautious temper, the sober judgment of disciplined age 
to control and regulate." " The pleas of pressing occupation and of 
consequent fatigue," he further says, "are doubtless true ; but, never- 
theless, they must be disallowed ; for no good can be got without 
sacrifice, and the sacrifice of ourselves, even at the cost of suffering, 
is the only, or, at. least, the chief occasion of getting the strength 
we need for the greater purposes of our lives." It is not beyond the 
truth to flay that, had our senior members controlled and regulated 
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according to the views Sir Andrew Clark expresses, there wonld 
have been no lack of fervid work from the juniors ; for deterred 
by their inexperience, they have shnmk from taking direction until 
there was no other course for them to pureue. Now that they have 
undertaken to conduct the Society without the wisdom of the 
seniors if they must, but with it if it should graciously be accorded, 
I think I can say for them that they have placed themselves under 
pledge to full attendance and the best and most unselfish work they 
can command. 

Closely dependent upon the attendance at the meetings has 
been the character of the work done. It has been frequently 
said, why should I read an elaborate paper before a meagre 
audience Avhich will not discuss it? And so the papers 
wished have not brought the attendance, and the attendance wished 
has not brought the papers. But are there not, members of the 
Society, deeper lying causes than either attendance or papers ? Has 
there not been something wrong in the attitude of us all ? Has 
there not been too much caviling, too little helpfulness, more dis- 
gust at poor work than endeavor to supplant it by better ? Has there 
not been too much intrusion of the question of sex and favor with- 
out due regard to the question of emciency, and more tendency to 
indulge personal feeling than to sink it in a larger motive ( Has not 
the point of view from which both officers and members have 
regarded the Societv been too nmch that of use for personal pur- 

foses, rather than oi pereonal usefulness for the Society's purposes i 
would not be understood as disparaging very much excellent work 
and disinterested action on the Society's behalf. It is to our aver- 
age for a nun;iber of years, judged from a somewhat ideal stand- 
point, that allusion has been made; and, notwithstanding that 
opinion so formed must be unfavorable, we all believe that there 
has been at bottom a strong wish among the members which would 
have placed the Society upon the highest plane of usefulness, if the 
unfortunate tendencies, common to all organizations, had been con- 
trolled ; if good workers had been more encouraged and bad work- 
ers more repressed ; if self-interest had been turned to the Society's 
service by teaching it, that in order to attain success, it must work 
in a more unselfish way ; if officers and committees had been held 
to a more rigid accountability ; and if the members had been made 
more to feel that the Society was a power in and over their profes- 
sional lives, stimulating them to better achievement, elevating their 
conception of the dignity of their calling, arousing their impulse to 
coin thought into medicine as well as medicine into dollars, and stir- 
ring their love and gratitude for Homoeopathy into effort to repay 
her the debt which they owe for the comfort and satisfaction of their 
lives. And iiow. Homoeopathy needs devotion more than ever ; for 


in the changed tactics of her adversaries, there is being adopted a 
policy more dangerous than persecution, because more subtle and 
disintegrative ; and, in the evolution which all medicine is now under- , 
going so rapidly, Homoeopathy, while still to be animated by the 
same vital principle and organic life, must too evolve regenerated 
form and tougher fibre in harmony with her environment, or perish 
as unfitted to survive. And of this great necessity and this great 
duty a large shai-e must rest upon the labor of this Society. 

JPassing now from general considerations to suggestions for the 
coming year, the Question first arises, whether the custom of the 
Society has not maae too much dependent upon the popularity, facil- 
ities and faithfulness of the president. If for any reason he fails to 
call out the resources of the Society, especially when not supple- 
mented by an unusually zealous and able secretary, the work of the 
year is liable to be rendered almost negative. iTliis plainly ought 
not to be so : no single person's influence, or lack of innuence, should 
be able to block our whole machinery. I would therefore suggest 
that the Society should mature some plan by wliich suflicient and 
appropriate scientific material may be better provided for the meet- 
ings. The efiiciency of the system of so-called bureaux, as now 
operating and classified, may be well questioned. The conception 
which they awaken in the minds of those appointed is too apt to be 
that of empty receptacles, for compliments only, alas, too often ! It 
would seem more advisable to return to the plain phraseology in the 
resolution creating them : to call them Standing Committees, and to 
consider them as such, namely, as instructed to collect, select and 
arrange material for a report which will call out appropriate discus- 
sion (the discussion itself also being planned) ; to stand throughout 
the year, reporting whenever the Society directs and they are ready ; 
and to render a final report of their year's work in summary at the 
annual meeting. Tlius, all the members of the Society would feel 
free to contribute where special study and experience during the 
year have led them, and the committee, with this unlimited field 
irom which to gather and winnow, could present no excuse to report 
abundantly, except negligence. 

To further aid and supplement the president, I would suggest 
that the Executive Committee be made to share responsibility with 
him by making it obligatory upon its members to meet the first or 
second Wednesday preceding each regular meeting, attaching as a 
penalty for negligence to attend several successive meetings, ineli- 
giblity to oflice during the ensuing year. I would further recommend 
that this committee have power to superintend the several standing 
committees, subject to the approval of the Society, and that the 
committee present a summary report of its proceedings and delin- 
quent members at the annual meeting. 
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The powers of the Committee on Legislation, so far as they are 
expressed in the regulations of the Society, are confined to charges 
affecting members. Tliese powers seem too limited. I would 
recommend that their duties be extended to all subjects pertaining 
to legislation affecting the medical profession, and that it be their 
chief duty to take notice of all bills introduced relating to medical 
topics, and to report the same to the Society with their recommen- 
dations. 

At the annual meeting of the Society held December 8, 1 875, 
the following resolution was presented by Dr. Carroll Dunham and 
adopted : 

licsolved, That a Standing Committee of five members be 
appointed, whose duty It shall be to visit once in every three 
months, the Homceopathic Hospitals and Asylums in this State, 
and after each visit, to report the results of their observations and 
such suggestions as thev may see fit, to the Society and the Boards 
of Trustees of said institutions." 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, this resolution has not 
been repealed ; but the Committee for a number of years has failed 
to organize, visit or report. This Committee has thus been ino|>er- 
ative, owing partly to the fact that its jurisdiction has been made to 
extend throughout the State, and mostly to the failure of the Society 
to hold them to a report. The wisdom of the general principle of 
the resolution cannot, I think, be disputed : the Society ought to 
have knowledge of the workings of the various institutions of the 
county, for whose general good results Homoeopathy in New York, 
as a whole, is responsible. And while nothing could be more per- 
nicious than the Society's interference with the administrative detail 
of these institutions, it can exert a salutary influence over the 
energies of the several staffs as bodies, in which personal interests 
are liable, if unchecked by the opinion of the profession and the 
public, to work injury to their nighest efliciency and the greatest 
advantage and reputation of Homoeopathy. It is a question for 
thoughtful consideration whether, in the various institutions, there 
is being made the best use possible of their pathological 
and clinical material for the instruction of this Society, for 
education, and the study of Homoeopathic Therapeutics and 
medical science in general. And the Society might especially 
consider whether it has fulfilled its obligations to the Ward's 
Island Hospital and the city by the interest which it has shown 
in the efficiency of the institution. This is especially pertinent 
since the Commissioners of Charities and Correction, at the request 
of and through the official action of this society, set apart the 
hospital, " to oe under the medical care of Homoeopathic physi- 
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ciaiis," and i'e<[iie.sted the Society through its committee *' to make 
such suggestions and recommendations as may seem calculated to 
promote the object in view." I would commend this subject, and 
the general subject of the Connnittee on Institutions, to the consid- 
eration of the Society, with the view of modifying the resolution 
creating it as may seem wise, and makmg the C/Ommittee operative 
and efficient. 

In view of the importance which questions relating to public 
health are likely to assume during the ensuing year, I would recom- 
mend that a (committee on Public Health be created, and that the 
advisability of making this one of our standing committees be con- 
sidered. 

The question of devising some method by which flagrant public 
breaches of medical ethics may be corrected and officially 
brought to the notice of offenders and the Society also merits con- 
sideration. A few conspicuous violatitms, of such a nature as to 
question the etiiical standing of the Society, have been passed over 
without notice for years, because the initiative has been left entirely 
to individual zeal which naturally shrinks from incurring the respon- 
sibility. I would recommend that either (1) a Committee on Ethics 
be constituted whose duties shall be to take notice of all patent and 
public breaches of medical ethics, to call the attention of members 
offending to tlie fact of such breach, to receive noticres, under seal 
and in confidence, of offenses from any member of the Society, to 
use all reasonable means to have offenses against ethics remedied 
before appealing; to the Society for discipline, and finally to lay 
charges before the (-oimnittee on Legislation ; or (2) that the duties 
enumerated be vested in the Board of Censors. Under the present 
law, the power to examine candidates for licenses to practice has 
been taken or intended to be taken from the County Societies, thus 
leaving our Censora without any duties to perform beyond being 
membere of the Executive Committee. I would suggest, also, that 
in addition to duties relating to ethical offenses, the Soard of Cen- 
sors might examine diplomas of candidates for membership, and 
receive communications relating to the professional standing of can- 
didates, with power to investigate and report the results of its judg- 
ment in the case of each canclidate eitlier directly to the Society, or 
to the Executive (/onnnittee. 

Happily, occasion for discipline has seldom arisen in the history 
of the Society ; but, in case such occa^jion should come, the Society 
is liable to be confused to detennine at the time (1) what are offenses 
demanding discipline, (2) what coui-se of procedure shall be taken, 
and (3) what kinds of discipline can be administered. I would 
recommend that the Society i)rovide for this contingency. In this 
connection, I would state my belief tliat it is the opinion of the 
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Society tliat the penalty for non-pavment of dues is unnecessarily 
severe, and that it should be niodined. 

The movement of business at the meetings could be much facil- 
itated if the members would follow more closely the order of par- 
liamentary usage. I would suggest the propriety of the Society's 
framing concisely the more important Rules of Order, and embodying 
them in or with the By-laws. 

The publication oi the Society's proceedings is, I believe, too 
important to the interests of the Society to be left to the dis- 
cretion of a secretary alone. Members will not care to hazard 
their reputations l)y speaking before the Society if they have 
reason to feel that they will be imperfectly or improperly reported. 
As the Society may wish to direct certain proceedings to be 
stricken from the minutes after thev have been read by the Sec- 
retary, the minutes should clearly not go to the public until they 
have been corrected and adopted ; and all speakers should have the 

!)rivilege of revising, if they so wish. The journal officially piib- 
ishing the proceedings should engage to print the proceedings en- 
tire, as they have been adopted by tlie Society. I would recommend, 
therefore, tliat the duty oi 8uj)erintending the publication of the 
proceedings of the Society be placed in the hands of the Executive 
Committee. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the former resolutions which have 
guided and controlled the action of the Society, I have found it 
necessary to glance thnnigh all the written minutes up to date. 
These resolutions should be collected, so that immediate reference 
can be made to them. I would therefore recommend that the 
Society instruct the Secretary to procure a book in which all resolu- 
tions, amendments and repeals, relating to the business of the 
Society, shall be transcribed by him in successive ordei* up to date; 

and that it shall be his duty hereafter to record therein such resolu- 

« _ 

tions as may be ]>as.^ed from time to time, said book to be reserved 
for this purpose exclusively. 

A further duty which could be devolved upon the Secretary 
with advantage is the preparation of a written report in summary 
of the work of the year, to be presented at the annual meeting. The 
duties of the Secretary, if conscientiously and properly performed, 
are already very onerous, and it is questionable whether more should 
be added to his labors. This objection, however, could be met l)y 
the appointment of an Assistant Secretary. 

An article of the By-laws requires ^* that the President shall 
deliver an annual address on the tenth of April, the anniversary of 
the birthday of Hahnemann." This provision has lapsed by com- 
mon consent, and instead, it has been the custom of the President, 
if he so pleased, to deliver an address at the meeting succeeding 
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liig election. This custom is objectionable ; for, in the busiest 
month usually of practice and with the duties incident to arranging 
committees and the work of the ensuing year, it is difficult for him 
to prepare an address satisfactory to hrniiself or worthy of the dig- 
nity of the Society. Tlie result Jiafi been that the chief officer of 
the Society has been oftentimes compelled to set a bad example of 
shirking the most dignified duty imposed upon him, much to the 
loss of the Society. I would suggest, therefore, that the Society set 
apart some later meeting of the year for the delivery of the aimual 
address, preferably after the summer vacation, either at the Novem- 
ber meetmg or tlie second January after his election, when he retires 
from the chair. If the latter date were selected, this evening, 
usually unprovided with scientific material, could be profitably filled 
by the more elaborate address of the retiring President, and a simple 
and short inaugural from the President incoming. 

A further recommendation relates to the nomination and elec- 
tion of officers. The present system of electing officers immediately 
after nominations, the polls being closed as soon as the ballots can 
be collected, is open to the following objections: nominations can 
be hastily made and acted upon, and the election, instead of repre- 
senting the majority who might have been present to vote had suffi- 
cient time been given, can, by a possibility, represent a minority who 
have come early to rush through a candidate by haste and suq^rise. 
I would recommend, therefore, that the nominations be made and 
dosed at the meeting in November ; that the Executive Committee 
report to the Secretary such nominees as are eligible according 
to the By-laws ; that the Secretary give notice to tlie members of 
such nominees as are eligil)le ; that all the officers be balloted for at 
the same time ; and that tlie j)olls be open from 8.80 to 9 or 9.30 
p. M. Additional provisions, to make the principles involved in this 
recommendation effective, might be considered by the Society. 

The last of my suggestions refers to the sad duty of paving 
fitting tribute to the memory of deceased associates. In this ocean 
of city life it is not comforting to reflect that we must sink, like 
Byron's swimmer, almost unknown, andunknelled by the colleagues 
whose remembrance we value most. It would be more graciously 
humane if the society would adopt some appropriate ceremony of 
noticing officially and memorializing the virtues and services of 
every member as he or she departs, however young or old, obscure 
or eminent. I would suggest, as perhaps appropriate, that it ])e 
made the duty of the President to announce from the chair the 
deaths of members as they occur, and that he tliereupon a])point 
some person to prepare a suital)le record of the life and services of 
the deceased, which, if written upon uniform paper provided by the 
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Society, could be preserved and bound with others, thus in time 
forming volumes oi statistical and historical vahie. 

In making these various recommendations, the results of hastv 
and imperfect study of the Society's workings, I am aware that I 
have not treated the subject of improved methods as exhaustively 
as the interests of the Society demand ; nor have I ventured to put 
them into suitable and completed form for action by the Society. 
They are intended more as suggestive subjects which, for the wel- 
fare of the Society, should be carefully deliberated upon and devel- 
oped maturely before final action is taken. Their adoption would 
involve changes in and additions to the Constitution and By-laws. 
They could tirst, perhaps, best be studied and appropriately brought 
into completed form by a committee or committees. I would hence 
suggest the propriety of the ap])ointment of such committee or 
committees early in the year, with instnictions to report to the 
Society at the October meeting, so that they can be referred back 
for further amendment before the meeting in November, when due 
notice can be given for final action at the annual meeting in Decem- 
ber. After adoption by the Society, a new issue of the Constitution 
and By-laws, as amended, could be published by the Society and 
placed in the hands of every member. 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


A SJLOBT time since, in glancing over the pages of a reputable 
medical joarnal, my eye fell upon an article headed '^Medical 
Societies Criticised.'^ Now, this journal was thrust upon me just 
as I was sitting down, pen in hand, with a brain tired by a hard 
winter's work, to write the President's annual address for this 
meeting of the American Institute of Homoeopathy. The title of 
the article impressed me, for naturally everything relating to 
medical societies has been of unusual interest to me for the past 
twelve, months. I laid down my pen and perused the criticism 
carefully. All taking an active part in the proceedings of the 
meeting described were severely handled, but the poor President, 
it seemed to me, received more than his share of abuse. His ap- 
pearance, his manner, and particularly his annual address, were 
subjectB of severe animadversion. As I finished I drew a long 
and deep breath, and said audibly, and wickedly perhaps: I 
hope some day the author of that article will be President of a 
Medical Society ; that he will have an annual address to prepare 
and deliver, and that he will be limited for a subject to the 
progress of homoeopathy during the past year. 

This matter of a President's address is not a voluntary act. The 
by-laws of this Institute say: '^The President shall deliver an 
address, at the opening of each session, on the progress of homoe- 
opathy during the past year, and shall make such suggestions as he 
shall deem necessary for the Institute to take action upon during 
the session." He is not obliged to make suggestions, but an address 
must be delivered, and upon a certain topic. In delivering it he 
is simply performing an imperative duty. He does not invite 
criticism. 
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The object of the Amerioan Institute of Homoeopathy is stated 
in its constitution to be ^'the improvement of homoeopathic thera- 
peutics and all other departments of medical science/' It is only 
necessary for us to glance over the pages of the thirty odd volumes 
of Transactions to satisfy ourselves as to how much has been 
accomplished by our national body in this direction. Although it 
is not stated in the constitution — ^has not this Institute an object 
beyond this ? Is there not much benefit derived from the inter- 
change of fraternal feelings between practitioners from all parts of 
the United States, and through our delegates to the International 
Congress, between brother practitioners throughout the dvilixed 
world ? Is not the freedom from care, the rest from arduous pro- 
fessional labors, the change of scene, the recreation (to many of our 
number the only opportunity throughout the twelve months of 
the year to absolutely free themselves from the tiresome and trybg 
daily routine of the physician's life), enough in itself to more 
than compensate for the expense and loss of time neceesaiy for 
attendance upon its annual meetings ? The friendships formed, the 
difierences explained and reconciled, the pleasant reflections upon 
the meeting passed, the looking* forward to the reunion of the year 
to come, combine to make these gatherings valuable to us collect- 
ively and individually. The days passed with the members of 
this Institute assembled in a body, particularly since it has been 
our custom to sleep, eat and drink beneath one common roof, have 
been among the happiest of my life, and I have reason to believe 
that this is but an expression of the experience of all whose custom 
it is to regularly attend the meetings of this our national medical 
organization. 

I congratulate the Institute npon the prospect this year of a 
large attendance, a profitable and pleasant meeting. 

Progress has undoubtedly been made during the past year— as 
has been in every year since our illustrious fitther in medicine first 
expounded our law of cure. But difierences of opinion exist among 
our members as to what constitutes progress in homoeopathy. 
Having been chosen to your Presidency by no fiiction or party but 
by a unanimous vote, it is proper that I should regard, in any 
remarks which I shall make, those difierences of opinion. I am 
debarred, if I have any special views on important matters which 
to a certain extent divide the members of our school, referring to 
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them. It is not for me to say on this occasion whether I believe 
in the aniversality or non-universalitj of our law of cure. If it is 
my custom, in prescribing, to use the very high dilutions, the me- 
dium or the very low, and if my belief is that either one of these 
preparations is the only proper and rational method of prescribing 
when treating disease in accordance with our law — knowing that 
each of these views has its adherents among those who have 
elevated me to this position — ^a proper delicacy prevents me from 
giving utterance to my own. 

If it is my belief that as a professed follower of Hahnemann, in 
my efforts to relieve suffering and cure disease safely, promptly and 
pleasantly, I am, r^ardless of diagnosis and pathology, to be 
governed in the selection of my remedy entirely by the totality of 
the symptoms ; and perhaps being a non-believer in the theory that 
certain diseases are self-limited (some of these from their onset be- 
ing incurable, while others tend to recovery and are not, so far as 
our present knowledge goes, shortened or greatly changed by med- 
ical treatment), if I hold with those who style themselves pure 
homceopaths, that provided a remedy can be found which, in its 
action upon the healthy, accurately corresponds with the superficial 
symptoms of a certain case of sickness, and that remedy be ad- 
ministered in a sufficiently infinitesimal quantity, the patient must 
recover — and that if he does recover, my single remedy has cured 
him — I am obliged to refrain from expressing such views as my 
own, for there are in our membership thoughtful and thoroughly 
educated men, successful men, and practitioners of large experience, 
who claim that to relieve suffering and cure disease in the most 
speedy and effectual manner — which all concede is the prime aim 
of the physician's calling — the homoeopath should be untrammeled ; 
that all that is worth culling from the experience of ages belongs 
to him, if in his judgment necessify compels him to use it ; that 
cases arise requiring in their treatment purely mechanical measures, 
others where his knowledge of organic chemistry and the physio- 
logical action of drugs must be resorted to for means of relief, and 
that there are others positively incurable, requiring purely pallia- 
tive treatment ; and that physiology and pathology should never 
be lost sight of in the treatment of disease ; that it is not the out- 
ward manifestations alone with which he has to do. And these 
men claim that they too are pure homoeopaths, for they have pro- 


claimed their belief in the hom(Bopathic law of cure, and strictlj 
adhere to that law whenever in their judgment it is oompatible 
with the best interests of their patients so to do. 

Harmony is always an evidence of progress^ and I congratulate 
the members of our Institute on the fact that during the past year 
there has been a remarkable freedom from controversy and dispat- 
ing upon matters of difference connected with our efforts as 
homoeDpathic practitioners to cure disease. There have been 
fewer unkind Criticisms ; fewer open letters in our medical jour* 
nals ; more respect has been paid to the views of those entertaining 
differences of opinion ; liberalism of thought and action has been 
countenanced and encouraged ; and the conclusion seems to have 
become almost general that it would be a misfortune if we, who 
have always been considered liberal^ should now depart from our 
time-honored principleSy and create dissension and possibly rupture 
by an attempt to restrict the adherents of our school. We are all 
believers in the homoeopathic law of cure, and to the best of our 
individual ability practice in accordance with that law. Some, 
perhaps, are more successful in their prescriptions than others, but 
80 far as I have been able to judge, no matter what his special 
views as to the size of the dose, as to the frequency of its repetition, 
as to whether greater reliance is to be placed upon the original 
provings of Hahnemann and his immediate followers, or upon 
those of more recent date — ^the homoeopathic practitioner is well 
pleased with the results of his efforts. Few believe, fewer are 
ready to acknowledge, that a brother practitioner entertaining dif- 
ferent views from himself is more successful than he. Some 
years since, in an article in one of our Western journals, the 
writer claimed a remarkable d^ree of success in his prescrip- 
tions for the sick, but he said: ^There is a secret to my success, and 
that secret is, that I never use an old remedy where a new one is in* 
dicated.'''The following month a brief article appeared from the 
pen of another practitioner, who claimed that he, too, had met 
with remarkable success in his prescriptions, and felt that, with 
the author of the article in the preceding number, he, too, had 
reason to be proud, and that he, too, had a secret which he was 
ready, for the benefit of his fellow practitioners, to divulge — and 
his secret was that he never used a new remedy where an old one 
was indicated. It will not be out of place for me to suggest an 


absolate oessation on the port of the members of this Institute and 
the practitioners of our school outside of this organization! of con* 
troversy and dispute upon the matters of difference to which refer- 
ence has been made, and to urge our medical journals to refuse to 
publish articles of a general or personal nature calculated to breed 
dissension in our ranks. 

Our school is not in danger from those who, styling themselves 
^ r^ulars/' have been for nearly seventy*five years, by lair and 
foul means, endeavoring to arrest its progress. Notwithstanding 
this abuse our members have steadily increased and are still con- 
stantly increasing. But little more than half a century has passed 
since Dr. Gram, the pioneer of homoeopathy in America, first 
located in this country. Our system has grown in popularity 
till now six thousand physicians practice in accordance with our 
law*-or perhaps, speaking more accurately, to the best of their 
ability in accordance with our law — in the United States alone, 
and we learn from the report of our Bureau of Registration and 
Statistics that we have eleven Homoeopathic Medical Colleges, 
thirty-eight Homoeopathic Hospitals, twenty-nine Dispensaries, 
twenty-three State Societies, ninety-two Local Societieis, and some 
sixteen Homoeopathic Medical Journals ; and in addition to all this, 
although homoeopathy is not credited with the change, our method 
of treatment is being generally adopted by the advanced members 
of the opposing school. 

If the statement made by your President for the year 1879, and 
received by this Institute, that ^' one who only occasionally pre- 
scribes homoeopathically is a homoeopathist'^ is accepted, our number 
would be more than quadrupled. Taking this statement and that 
of the editor of the Medical Record^ probably the most popular 
and influential of the old ^school medical journals in this country, 
in its issue of May 7th, 1881, in theresponse to the question. What 
constitutes a regular practitioner ? it is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween the homoeopathic and so-called r^ular physician. That edi- 
tor says: ^' Our correspondent's inquiry is a little difficult to answer 
in the absence of any distinct and authorized declaration on the part 
of the prominent medical associations of this country. The code 
of ethics is silent on the subject, and so far as we are aware the 
American Medical Association has never given a definition of the 
phrase 'regular physii^ian.' The code, however, states that no 
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one can be considered a r^ular practitioner or a fit assodate in 
consaltation, whose practice is based on an exclusive dogmai to the 
rejection of the aocamnlated experience of the professioui and of 
the aids actually furnished by anatomyj physiology, pathology or 
organic chemistry." He says^ further : " This, it will be perceived; 
is a n^ative declaration, and we believe that as a matter of fact, the 
persons answering this description are now quite few in number. 
It certainly does not strictly apply to a large proportion of the so^ 
called homoeopathists of this country. As the homoeopathic colleges 
teach anatomy, physiology, pathology and organic chemistry, it is 
hardly to be supposed that their graduates reject these aids in ac- 
tual practice." And again, this same editor says in another article 
entitled *^Lord Beaconsfield and Homoeopathy," "a physician should 
not be ostracised because he thinks there are some useful remedies 
in the so-called homoeopathic therapeutics which can be prescribed 
in very small doses with good effect, or even because he thinks that 
the ^ rimUia simiUbua ^ principle is a suggestive guide in the use 
of remedies." 

It strikes me there should be no great difficulty in defining the 
word ^'regular," as applied to practitioners of medicine. Homoeo- 
paths have always, since the term was introduced, taken exception 
to the exclusive use by the dominant school of medicine, as applied 
to themselves, of the word '^regular," and we have also taken ex- 
ception to the use of the word ^^irregular," as applied to ourselveBt 
by our professional brethren of the old school, and claimed that 
there was no legal or rational reason for this misapplication of 
these terms; contending most positively that every r^ularly 
chartered college was a r^ular medical college, and that eveiy 
graduate of such a college was a regular practitioner of medicine. 
Now, in the absence of any distinct and authorized declaration on 
the part of the prominent medical associations of this country as 
to what constitutes a regular practitioner, and as the code of ethics 
of the American Medical Association is silent on the subject, and 
as no medical body has ever given a definition of the phrase, 
^^r^ular physician," and as the members of this body claim to be 
regular physicians, and as we have the same right to define the 
words regular and irregular, as applied to medical practitioners, as 
has any other organization, and as this is the oldest national medi- 
cal organization, and, as there is much ii\ the right of priority, 


woald it not be well for this Institute, taking Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary as its gnide, to define, for the benefit of the 
medical profession at large, the phrases ^^ regular physician" and 
''irregular physician?'' Webster defines the word regular as — 
conformed to a rule— agreeable to an established rule, law, or 
principle — ^to a prescribed mode as a r^ular practice of law or 
medicine — ^governed by rule or rules — steady or uniform in course 
— not subject to unexplained or irrational variation — instituted or 
initiated according to established forms or discipline as a regular 
physician. Taking the history of medicine for the past fifty years 
as oor guide, I would ask to which system does the term regular, 
accepting Webster's definition, apply? 

I can but consider it an evidence of the progress of homoeopathy 
that there should be in the American Medical Association at this 
day men bold enough to express their views in opposition to at- 
tempted l^islation on the subject of so-called irr^ular practition- 
ers. It is an evidence of the progress of homoeopathy, that the 
editor of the leading medical journal of the dominant school should 
have had the courage, in commenting upon the recent action of that 
association in declaring and making it a section of their code — ^that 
it b not in accordance with the interest of the public, or the honor 
of the profession, that any physician or medical teacher should ex- 
amine or sign diplomas or certificates of proficiency for, or other- 
wise be specially concerned with, the graduation of persons whom 
they have good reason to believe intend to support and practice any 
exclusive and irregular system of medicine — to say in his leading 
editorial : '^ We have no hesitation in saying that the action taken 
will not be endorsed by a majority of the profession of the country." 
'^ We are forced to acknowledge that the Association has taken a 
step backward in its present course." ^' The Association, by its 
course, has done a stupid thing in voting as it has done." So fiir 
I have quoted from the Medical Record. I would myself add, 
that the American Medical Association has stultified itself in 
legislating with regard to irregular practitioners without being 
able firom its code to state the meaning of the term irr^ular as ap- 
plied to practitioners of medicine. It has stultified itself in re- 
fusing to take part in the medical education of those who believe 
in the homoeopathic law of cure, or who propose to practice in ac- 
cordance with that law, for its members well knew that our stu- 
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dents are no longer dependent upon them for tbeir education in 
medicine. They well knew that we have 'colleges of oar own, 
where every branch of medicine is thoroughly tanght by able pro- 
feasors and speoialists in every branch. They well knew that these 
collies have the confidence of our school, and that the number of 
students excluded from their institutions by this anathema, if it 
should be carried into efiect, would not in the entire United States 
amount to a baker's dozen. They well knew that this action woald 
not in the least affect the standing of our school, interfere with the 
progress of homoeopathy, or lessen the hold which it has on the con- 
fidence of intelligent communities in all parts of this broad and 
free land. 

The majority who succeeded, notwithstanding powerful opposi- 
tion, in passing that resolution, has stultified itself in the estimation 
of the laity, who have never countenanced the repeated efibrta made 
to suppress freedom of honest thought and aoti<m in relation to the 
practice of medicine. It has stultified itself in its effort to appear 
above, in point of medical learning, the practitioners of our own 
school. Plutarch said : '' The husbandman is always best pleased 
to see those ears of corn which decline, and by reason of their fiill* 
ness bend downwards to the earth, but looks upon those as empty, 
deceitful and insignificant which, because they have nothing in 
them, grow bolt upright and appear above the rest.'' The future 
of homoeopathy will prove that it had been fitr better had they 
quietly committed this whole matter to oblivion. 

It is an evidence of progressi that when in this American Medi- 
cal Association it was proposed to indefinitely postpone action on 
this amendment to the code, out of the two hundred and six 
members present, one hundred and two voted in favor of so dis- 
posing of it. Three more affirmative votes and the National Old 
School Association would have been saved the mortification in the 
future of having the follies of the past brought to their recollec- 
tion by being obliged, in order to retain their self-respect, to rescmd 
this unwise addition to their code. That time in this age of pro- 
gress will surely come. But for the notable absence of many of 
their representative men this amendment would never have been 
entertained. 

I consider it an evidence of progress that we are paying morS' 
attention to, and endeavoring to perfect ourselves and our students 


more thoroaghly in pathology, pathological anatomy and diagnosis. 
Whatever our views may be as to the '^universality of our law of 
cure/' as scientific men having the best interests of our patients at 
hearty we can but acknowledge the importance of a correct and 
early diagnosis in every case we are call^ upon to treat, the im- 
portance of a knowledge of the pathology of every case, that we 
may be able early to detect the remote cause of certain conditions 
and symptoms. The physician's duty does not commence and end 
with the selection of the most accurately indicated remedy for a 
given train of symptoms. Who of us cannot bring to mind in- 
stances of lives sacrificed to the want of an early and correct 
diagnosis ; of patients who, from a lack of proper knowledge on 
the part of their physician, have been permitted to follow certain 
pursuits in life, to continue in the gratification of certain indul- 
gences, which were the primary and only causes of the fatal 
diseases for which we have been called upon to prescribe-— diseases 
in their early stages, and under proper hygienic measures curable ? 
As a school we have been charged with neglect in the study of the 
etiology of disease, of pathological anatomy and of diagnosis. It 
is true that, owing- to the time devoted to researches into the action 
of drugs on the healthy, and to therapeutics, we have not in the 
past given the attention to pathological investigations that has 
been given by our brethren of the old school. Until very recently 
we have been debarred the advantages of hospital experience, and 
without it these investigations cannot be properly made. Possibly, 
too, the crude idea entertained at the present time by but few, very 
few of our adherents, that pathology is of little, or no service in 
therapeutics, may have had something to do with the comparative 
neglect of this most important branch of the homoeopathic physi- 
cian's education and researches. But, if we in our studies have 
paid perhaps too much attention to therapeutics to the neglect of 
pathology, have not our old school physicians paid too much 
attention to pathology to the n^lect of therapeutics ? Bhule says 
that all the trouble of the pathological anatomist has accomplished 
nothing, for it is no more consoling to die now-a-days of chronic 
pneumonia or amaloyd d^neration with dropsy, than it was in 
times past to perish by tuberculosis or consumption. But this 
branch is no longer slighted by homoeopathic physicians; the 
graduates from our colleges will compare favorably with those of 
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old school institutioDS in their knowledge of this as well as everj 
department of medicine ; hospitals have been thrown open to ns, 
and the advantages derived from them have been eagerly grasped 
by our colleges in the education of their students. Although from 
the force of circumstances we, as a school, have been obliged to 
learn patholc^ from the researches of our old school brethren, 
in another decade they will be forced to acknowledge that a large 
portion of their therapeutics have been learned from the investi- 
gations of Hahnemann and his followers. They are learning now 
in spite of their prgudioes, not by investigation, but by the evi- 
dence in their very midst — before their very eyes — ^the virtues of 
certain remedies in small doses heretofore used exclusively by uSw 
Some among them are bold enough and honest enough to pub- 
licly acknowledge this. Our therapeuiioa are in advanee of those 
of the old school. 

There is a certain satisfiustion — ^we have all felt it — ^in confirming 
a diagnosis by a post mortem, but there is an inexpressible joy, 
and every homoeopathic physician has experienced it, associated 
with seeing the surprising results of the properly selected homoeo- 
pathic remedy. I heard a prominent physician of our school say, 
not long since : No practitioner of medicine who has not carefully 
gathered the symptoms of an obscure disease and selected the 
remedy in accordance with our law of cure, has yet experienced 
the inestimable pleasure and pride associated with the practice of 
medicine. It is gratifying to make a correct diagnosis, even if 
powerless to cure, but how much more gratifying to effect a care, 
even if unable, as we often are, to make a diagnosis I If the sick 
patient were consulted in the choice of a physician, we believe he 
would, in by &r the greater majority of cases, select from the 
latter class. The medical practitioner in his enthusiasm is often 
surprised at the lack of appreciation of pathological knowledge 
and diagnostic skill on the part of the patient and his friends; sur- 
prised that the interest of his patient should centre solely on the 
results of treatment; but does he not sometimes forget, in the study 
of these fascinating branches, that the main object of the physi- 
cian's calling is the prevention and cure of disease? But that they 
may decide accurately as to the nature of disease in its early — its 
curable — stages, it hardly seems possible for us to dwell toofordbly 
upon the importance of urging on our students the study of 
pathology, whether available at the sick bed or not 
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It 18 an evidence of progress that at the present day the course 
of insiractton at our homoeopathic colleges comprises all that is 
neeesBary for a complete and thorough medical education, — and we 
are safe in adding, it comprises all that the average medical student 
can acquire in the short period usually given to study prior to his 
final examination for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. The views 
of the Institute on the subject of medical education are well known. 
An entrance examination has been recommended — ^a more thorough 
course of instruction — a lengthened period of study — and a rigid 
final examination by a board of examiners, in no other way con* 
neoted with the collies — and what is very important, it has been 
advised that preceptors discourage students deficient in general 
education from entering on the study of medicine. It undoubtedly 
seems to many of the members of this Institute an easy matter to 
conform to these suggestions made to our colleges. If by national 
law it were possible to regulate the course of instruction, the term 
of study, and the requirements for the d^ree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, the task would be an easy one. But from correspondence 
had with some of the ablest l^al authorities in the land, I am led 
to believe that a doubt exists as to the power of the national gov- 
ernment to pass laws regulating admissions to our profession. 
Unfortunately, few medical colleges are endowed ; and those en- 
dowed are not sufSciently so to enable them to be entirely inde- 
pendent. They cannot exist without students ; and so long as a 
degree is more easily obtained at one college than another, a 
large majority of jstudents will go to that college. Any attempt at 
reformation in these respects has had the efiect of diminishing the 
size of classes ; but, notwithstanding this fact, many of our medical 
colleges have profited by the suggestions of the Institute, and have 
made their course of instruction all that could be desired. Some 
have made three coll^ terms compulsory ; some have inaugurated 
an entrance examination, and some have an independent board of 
examiners; but there is a lack of uniformity. Our standard is 
certainly equal to that of the old school colleges of this country, 
as is also our course of instruction ; and if there was a prospect of 
the newly-added clause in the code of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, excluding homoeopathic students from their instruction, 
being enforced instead of being a dead letter, our colleges could 
in matters of medical education establish rules which would be 
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rigidly followed bj all. From the date of his matriculation the 
Btadent of medicine begins to look forward with feelings akin to 
dread to that final examination. To be placed hack a jear is 
magnified into a calamity, a disgrace, which will follow him 
through life. Is it any wonder then, that there should be a dispo- 
sition on the part of the students, except by the few having con- 
fidence in their own abilities, to avoid colleges holding a reputation 
for thoroughness as regards these examinations ? 

One of the most popular of the old school colleges in the city of 
New York, in its announcement of one year ago, stated that in 
future three terms of study would be required, and that no student 
would be permitted to enter until he had passed a satisfactory pre* 
liminary examination on subjects pertaining to general education. 
Glowing editorials in all the medical journals followed the an- 
nouncement, a large class was anticipated, but instead of the two 
or three hundred new matriculates which had in former years coa- 
gregated within its walls, but fifty presented themselves for 
entrance examination. The final result was an announcement from 
the faculty that the attempt had proved a fiiilure, and that thqr 
would return to their old method. There would be no entrance 
-examination in future, and but two courses of lectures would be 
required for graduation. The seats of this heretofore popular 
institution had been comparatively empty, while those of the 
college on the opposite side of the street had all been filled, and 
many students had been unable to obtain comfortable admission to 
its lecture rooms. A prominent medical journal, referring to this 
matter, says : '^ There are very few who will learn of this relapse 
of Bellevue College without feelings of keen regret^ and perhaps some 
contempt at the performance; for it is certainly a discouraging 
check to the cause of educational reform. Toll the bell, then, for 
another good intention gone, for another lofty purpose shriveled in 
an unthrifty soil. Write as its epitaph that Bellevue tried to be 
better than its neighbors, but it lacked the stamina, and returned 
from a moral to a commerdal basis, leaving behind its high 
resolves. Learn from its action that money seemed better than 
educational elevation, and students than medical reform." The 
editor of a New York daily paper says : *^ Physicians must register 
in order that we may be protected from quacks, but in the light of 
what we now know, is it not quite possible that a quack of ten 
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years' ezperienoe is more worthy of confidenoe than a graduate of 
Bellevue 7" 

Several of the States have daring the past year legislated upon 
the sabject of the practice of medicine within their boundaries, the 
object being the suppression of quackery, but there is that same 
lack of uniformity, and in many of these States the law is not 
enforced. In the great city of New York, notwithstanding the 
stringent State law passed since the last meeting of the Institute, 
hundreds are engaged in the practice of medicine in direct violation 
of that law. It is the opinion of your President that a law could 
be drafted which would be acceptable to all the States and to the 
various schools of medicine, which would, if passed and enforced, 
not only r^ulate the practice of medicine throughout the Union, 
but would establish a uniform standard of medical education and a 
like standard of qualifications for graduation ; and I would respect- 
fully suggest that the Bureau of Organization, Registration and 
Statistics of this Institute be requested to consider this matter and 
draft a law which in their opinion would cover the whole ground, 
and present the same to the Institute for its approval. It is 
unfortunate that a doubt exists as to the power of our national 
Congress to legislate upon so important a matter, a matter which 
undoubtedly concerns the welfare of the whole people. A national 
Board of Health was established, the avowed object being the pre- 
vention of the extension of contagious diseases. How could the 
extension of contagious diseases, as well as diseases of all characters, 
be better prevented than by a national law excluding from the 
medical profession unqualified practitioners and pretenders ? 

We congratulate our school on the completion during the past 
year of the Encyclopedia of pure Materia Medica. As we gaze 
on tliose ten massive volumes — and the index — as we take down 
number after number, and pour over its closely printed pages — as 
we all do— we are struck with feelings of wonder that the editor 
has found time, aside from the labors associated with a professor- 
ship and an extensive practice, to gather together and present to us 
for our guidance in prescribing this extensive, and to the close stu- 
dent of the materia medica invaluable, collection of provings ; and 
if we are awe stricken at the labors of the compiler, what must be 
our feelings in reference to the self-sacrificing ones who have ftir- 
niBhed the material for this encyclopedia ? As the editor says in 
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bis more recent writings : '' Cries of fraud, of trash, of saperflu- 
itj, have become quite common of late/' referring, of course, to 
criticisms on his contribution to the literature of homoeopathj. It 
would indeed be strange, considering the enthusiasm of some of 
our provers, if in this almost complete history of all that has been 
learned with regard to the action of medicinal substances on 
healthy human beings, some material had not crept in which was 
possibly unworthy of our confidence. Over fifty years ago John 
Forbes, in discussing the merits of auscultation, said : '^ In science 
as well as in religion and politics, over-zealous and injudicious 
fiiends are often more injurious to the cause they advocate than its 
most determined enemies ; and in r^ard to auscultation I am 
convinced that the most certain mode of preventing its general 
adoption is to attempt to extend it beyond its just limits." And 
in later years the great Grerman patholc^ist, Liebermeister, in dis- 
cussing the theory of a Contagium Vivum, says : ''As in former 
times, so now, it is not so much its opponents as its imprudent ad- 
herents who threaten to bring the theory into discredit. The 
utter lack of critical discernment and method which have charac- 
terized some of the works in this field, and on the other hand the 
recklessness with which facts of uncertain significance have been 
proclaimed certain proofii, have also in our time driven away many 
an -earnest investigator.'' So with certain of our published prov- 
ings. Is not the general adoption of our method of practice inter- 
fered with by claiming for substances that are called drugs medic- 
inal action which it is not by any means certain they possess ? But 
of the ability, the honesty of purpose, the untiring labor of the 
editor of the Encyclopedia there can be no doubt ; of the self-sacri- 
fice and honesty of purpose of the individual provers there can be no 
doubt ; and of the value of the book to practitioners of medicine of 
all schools there can be no doubt. It is true it is not a pocket 
manual, to be carried around and consulted at the bedside, but it is 
what the editor claims, a compilation of all available material on 
the subject, presented to the profession for use and critical exam- 
ination. Let us in our criticisms suspend judgment until we have 
followed the editor through his studies — ^his critical and impartial 
examinations of the pathogenesis presented to us in that work. 
He says he is no longer editor but student, and we oong^ulate 
the Institute that the first sixty-four pages of his individual re- 
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searches have, within the past month, been presented to the pro- 
fession. I feel that I am bat expressing the sentiments of a 
lai^ number of the members of this Institute when I say : It" 
would be a source of gratification to us if the editor's researches 
should convince him of the necessity of a compendium of his im- 
mense work, and being so convinced, he should present a volume 
to the profession and students of medicine less terrifying in its 
proportions, and which might be a stepping stone to the careful 
study of the Encyclopedia. 

(At the banquet given by the publishers to Prof. Allen on the 
compilation of the index, a professor of materia medica in one of 
our most popular colleges, in his after-dinner speech, thought that 
notwithstanding the dimensions of the work just completed, we 
had not as yet enough written on the subject of materia medica — 
we needed more. It was late in the evening, and it is not neces- 
sary for me to repeat, the remark was made in an after-dinner 
speech.) 

I consider it an evidence of the progress of homosopathy during 
the past few years that members of our school, having the ability 
and the time, have devoted it to the writing and translation of 
books on medical topics other than symptomatology and therapeu- 
tics. It seems to me wise, now that we have so much written on 
these subjects; now that we have every specialty in medicine 
ably represented by practitioners of homoeopathy ; now that we 
have within our ranks microsoopists able to detect quite small 
pieces of gold in our triturations of that metal — giving in ten 
thousandths of an inch the length, breadth and thickness of these 
particles, and now that we have hospitals under our control where 
investigations can be made, that some of the talent of our school 
should be employed in histolc^ical and patholc^ical investigations 
and in investigations into the natural history of disease. 

It is a source of pleasure to us all that the Transactions of this 
Institute for the session of 1880 have appeared within the time 
prescribed by our by-laws, and in such handsome form ; and I feel 
that the thanks of the Institute are due our General Secretary for 
the able manner in which he has performed the duties pertaining 
to his position. I congratulate the Institute also on the final ap- 
pearance of the Transactions of the World's Convention, and feel 
that the thanks of this body are also due the committee having this 
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matter in charge. The size of the volumes will oonvey some idea 
of the enormity of the work, which has been virtoallj a labor of 
love, for the small amount paid the editor is no compensation for 
the labor required in resurrecting, arranging and correcting these 
manuscripts, and I can but feel in the performance of the arduous 
labor connected with the production of these three volumes he has 
honestly striven to do justice to all. 

It is a cause for congratulation that the International Congress, 
of which these transactions are a record, is to be followed this year 
by a like convention on the other side of the water, and that so 
many of our members will go as delegates from this body. But I 
heard a clergyman say not long since, at the close of quite a lengthy 
sermon, ^* There is a limit to the endurance of an audience in listen- 
ing to an address.^' I feel that your endurance has been taxed on 
this occasion. Yet I cannot close without reference to the great loss 
the entire homoeopathic profession throughout the world has met 
with in the death, since we last met, of Dr. Constantine Hering, 
President of the Convention which originated the organization of 
the American Institute of Homoeopathy. In the midst of labors 
firom which for over fifty years he had never rested, he quietly 
fell asleep. I could hardly feel that this was an occasion for 
monrning, for he had been with us more than half a score of years 
beyond the allotted time of man. And this long, this spotless 
life had been one of usefulness and unremitting labor in the cause 
he loved to the very end. The results of the labor of his later 
years are living, and will live to aid us and those who come 
after us in the work to which our lives are being devoted. We 
should rejoice that through all his long and active life not a 
truthful word had ever been uttered that could reflect on his char- 
acter as a man, as a Christian, and that at the last his death was 
peaceful, calm, and free fit^m protracted suffering. We should 
rejoice that his troubles, for he had sorrows — sorrows hard to bear, 
too— are at an end, and that there is before him an eternity of 
happiness, for I believe of such as he is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Others of us, noble men and true, dear to their &milies, friends 
and clientage, have died since we last met together, but this pioneer 
was dear to us all, honored by us all, and he will be remembered 
by us all, and our children will be taught to honor his memory. 
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HOMCEOPATHIG " CeBTA ^' AND " DUBIA." 

Esteemed Colleaoueb: 

It is impoesible for me to express in adequate terms my sense of 
gratitude for the high honor you have conferred on me in inviting 
me to preside over the distinguished assembly of homoeopathic col- 
leagues which meets this year in your wonderful country^ or my 
regrets at my inability to comply with your wish. My age, with its 
attendant infirmities, warns me that I could not efficiently perform 
the duties of your president and that I ought not to take a voluntary 
voyage across the stormy Atlantic when I can almost see the old 
ferryman, Charon, imperatively beckoning to me to embark on his 
boat for a very difierent and longer journey, and that is an invita- 
tion which I am powerless to decline. 

Though I am unable to accept your flattering ofller of the Presi- 
dency of the Congress, I cannot refuse to accede to your wish that 
I shoold send you an address, though I am fully sensible of my 
inability to give you anything that is worthy of your acceptance. 
Had I been able to attend your meetings I should have preferred to 
remain a private member, for I know that I should have bad every- 
thing to learn from my American colleagues, and nothing to teach 
them. For it is from America that all the advances and improve- 
ments in homoeopathy now come. While in the tradition-bound. 
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conservative Old World the nuiuber of avowed adherents of homoeop- 
athy remains stationary or even declines, in the New World, — espe- 
cially in the United States, — where opinion is unfettered by authority 
or antiquity, the number of homoeopathic practitioners increases by 
leaps and bounds, so that your country possesses more than ten times 
the number of doctors avowedly practicing homoeojiathy than are to 
be found in the whole world besides. And I may add that their 
zeal and industry are so great that they furnish more than ten times 
the quantity of useful works for the enrichment and development of 
our art than the whole of the rest of the world produces. Such be- 
ing the case, it would be impertinence in me to presume to teach 
anything to you, whom we homoeopath ists of stagnant Europe 
acknowledge to l)e our teachers and our masters. 

But though unable to instruct, I may perhaps succeed in interest- 
ing you for a brief space of time by looking back on the first princi- 
ples of homoeopathy and endeavoring to discriminate between the 
essentials and the non-essentials of Hahnemann's system, h or it is 
a mistake to suppose that all the teachings of Hahnemann are of 
equal importance. Hahnemann's great service to medicine in the 
discovery of the therapeutic rule that should guide the practitioner 
to the selection of the proper remedy should not blind us to the fact 
that, like other great medical authorities, he was fond of theorizing, 
and that his theories need to be received with caution and should be 
rejected if found inconsistent with well-ascertained facts. It may be 
useful to recall to your recollection the various points of Hahne- 
mann's doctrines and to attempt to apportion to each its true value. 
We shall find that while there are some points which Hahnemann 
fixed once for all and on which he never varied in his teachings, 
there are others on which he held a diversity of opinions at differ^t 
times, and which have, of course, no binding force on his disciples. 
On these latter points the opinions of his adherents have offcen dif- 
fered from those of the master and from one another. 

The excellent motto from St. Augustin which was adopted by the 
British Journal of Homosopathy, ^^ In certis uniUis, in dubUs lihertaSf 
in omnibus chariiaa" expresses the sentiment that should still ani- 
mate the disciples of Hahnemann. The only certa in the master's 
teachings are the fundamental therapeutic rule for the selection of 
the remedy, aimilia similihus ourantar, and the mode of preparation 
of the meilicines and their alternations. These we should hold in 
their integrity ; on these we should be united. With respect to the 
first we are all of one mind. But the advocates of the so-called 
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'* high potencies " have departed widely from Hahnemann's pharma- 
ceutic method, and in so doing they have sacrificed entirely the uni- 
formity which Hahnemann so strenuously insisted on. According 
to I)r. Fincke there are no fewer than twenty-four manufacturers of 
so-called ^^ high potencies/' each of whom has his own peculiar 
method of making them, which differs from that of his rival manu- 
facturers and differs still more widely froip Hahnemann's precise 
and well-considered method. In the use of these uniformity is im- 
possible. The diluting medium employed is not Hahnemann's, and 
is not the same in any two of the twenty-four kinds. In place of 
the alcohol employed by Hahnemann, the latter use mostly the 
service water of the locality where the manufacturer resides. As 
this water contains more or less organic and inorganic impurities, the 
kind and quantity of these impurities differing in every different 
locality, and as these impurities are ^^ poteutized " pari pasaa with 
the medicine, it is evident that the resulting preparations of the 
Dicks, Toms, and Harrys who try to persuade us to buy and use 
their preparations cannot possibly be identical. If we read of a case 
cured by say the 100,000th *' potency '* and wish to repeat the ex- 
perience, we should require to know who made the " potency." For 
if the preparation used for the treatment was made by Dick and we 
were to employ the corresponding potency made by Tom or Harry, 
and failed to cure, we should be told that the cause of our failure 
was that we had not used Dick's preparation. And so complexity 
and diversity are introduced into practice where Hahnemann had 
established simplicity and uniformity. 

Again, if Hahnemann's assertion in the Organon that successive 
dilutions lose medicinal power in a certain mathematical progres- 
sion, so that, for example, the 30th dilution has just half the medici- 
nal [x>wer of the 15th, then the medicinal power of the 100,000th, or 
even of the 10,000th, must, one would think^ have reached the van- 
ishing point of medicinal action. But, apparently, the ^' high-po- 
tency " men think they know a great deal better than Hahnemann, 
when they assure us that Hahnemann was mistaken, and that their 
exalted dilutions, made with impure witter, increases in medicinal 
power the further they are carried. And yet they call themselves 
" Hahnemannists," and affect to believe that those who stick to 
Hahnemann's pharmaceutical process are no true disciples of the 
master. For my own part, I prefer to be guided by Hahnemann in 
the preparation of the implements for the practice of his system, for 
I know what they are and can always rely upon having the same 
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article. But I marvel at the presumption of those who reject Hahne- 
mann's pharmaceutical method, and endeavor to persuade us to buy 
their own wares, which are prepared quite differently from thoee of 
Hahnemann, and according to the caprice of each manufacturer, so 
that nobody knows exactly what they are, and all that we do know 
is, that dilutions of medicines by different makers, though they may 
bear the same numbers, represent quite different things. What are the 
inducements offered to us in order to persuade us to exchange the 
simplicity, certainty, and uniformity of Hahnemann's method of 
preparing his medicines for the complexity, uncertainty, and diver- 
sity of the so-called " high-potencies?" We are told that by using 
them we shall be acting in accordance with the teachings of Hahne- 
mann, that our cures will be '' Hahnemannian," and we shall deserve 
the name of '^ Hahneraannists." But that is manifestly absurd. For, 
how can we be acting in conformity with Hahnemann's teachings, 
how can we show our respect for the master by rejecting his explicit 
and reiterated directions for making his implements of cure, and 
adopting methods which he knew nothing about? Indeed, he im- 
plicitly c<mdemned the employment of water as the medium for 
making his dilutions, by pointing out that '' the internal change 
and chemical decomposition of the component parts of the water con- 
stantly going on, would destroy and annihilate the medicinal power 
'[of a drop of vegetable tincture in the course of a few hours." 

The only rational ground for preferring the preparations of the 
high-dilutionists to Hahnemann's would be that the former cured 
better than the latter. But a pretty extensive acquaintance with the 
records of homoeopathic cures has not shown me that those affected 
by the so-called " high-potencies " exhibit any superiority, if, indeed, 
they are equal to the results obtained by the use of the Hahnemannic 
preparations. Nowhere, in fact, can we find better cures than 
Hahnemann's model cases, where the pure undiluted juice ofbryonia 
and the 12th dilution of pidaatiUa were employed. If the so-called 
'^ high-potencies " were even as efficacious as the medicines prepared 
according to Hahnemann's method, which I doubt, we ought still 
to prefer the latter, as it is a maxim of conduct not to employ com- 
plex means when simple means are equally good, and moreover, 
pietas towards the founder of homoeopathy should lead us to prefer 
his preparations to the very different articles advertised by interested 
individuals, medical and non*medical, who seek to obtain notoriety 
x>r pecuniary gain by wares manufactured by them in a manner not 
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only not authorized by Hahnemann, but in direct opposition to his 
repeated directions. 

There are some other points of homoeopathic practice which we 
could willingly consider as coming under the cat^ory of cerfa, such 
as the selection of the remedy strictly in accordancjc with the totality 
of the symptoms, and the administration of only one medicine at a 
time. But unfortunately, Hahnemann himself has removed these ^ 
points from the certa to the dvbia. Thus, by his doctrine of the 1 
origin of chronic diseases, he has created exceptions to his original i 
rule of guidance by the totality of the symptoms only; for, in the |\ 
treatment of those diseases, he teaches that we are to be guided, to 
a certain extent, by a pathological theory which limits us to a use of 
a certain set of medicines having certain hypothetical qualities indi- 
cated by the terms antipsorics, antisyphilitics, and antisycotics. It 
is curious to note that Hahnemann, after his frequent condemnations 
of the traditional method of being guided in the treatment of dis- 
ease by pathological theories and hypothetical qualities of medicines^ 
should have himself adopted the very plan he so often denounced. 
Another instance in which Hahnemann was guided to the remedy 
solely by a pathological theory and a hypothetical quality of the 
remedy is his treatment of cholera by camphor. Cholera, he im- 
agined, was caused by minute organisms (microbes), and camphor 
cured cholera by killing these morbific microbes. In this theory he 
anticipated Koch by nearly sixty years, so that, whether the theory 
is correct or not, it is certainly " up-to-date " medical science. 

The introduction of what are called " keynotes " as indications for^ 
a remedy is distinctly a departure from the selection from totality of 
symptoms. It may have some justification as long as those keynotes 
are peculiar or characteristic effects of the niedicine, but " keynotes " 
which are not taken from the provings cannot command our confi- 
dence, and are quite opposed to Hahnemann's teachings. I neeil 
only point to two such so-called "keynotes;" the "fan-like move- 
ment of the nostrils" as an indication for lycopodium and the "oc- 
currence of a stool when he lies on the left side," as an indication of 
phosphoruSy neither of which symptoms is to be found in the patho- 
genesis of those drugs. But a still further departure from Hahne- 
mann's teaching is when the indication is derived solely from the 
supposed pathological condition. And here the self-styled Hahnc- 
mannists are the greatest offenders. Thus Dr. Skinner gives us a 
case of what he calls treatment *^ secundum artem on Hahnemannian 
principles,'^ in which the sole indication was "chronic inflammation 
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and induration of the left ovary/' which led him to give lachems 
m.m., and yet there is not the slightest hint of any such pathological 
state in the very voluminous proving of that remedy, and of course 
Hahnemann knew nothing about the ^' m.m/' potency of bichesis or 
of any other medicine, and Dr. Skinner is one of the most thorough- 
going '^ Hahemannists/' and he denounces all who do not agree with 
himself as ''mongrels/' " Hendersonians/' and unworthy of the 
name of homoeopath. I am far from denying that we may often be 
guided to a remedy by a pathological resemblance between medicinal 
action and disease, as for instance to antimonium tariaricum in pneu- 
monia, arnica in erysipelas, arsenic in cancer, etc. ; in fact, when we 
come to consider the matter, it is, in every case, the pathological re- 
semblance which guides us, only in some cases we are able to com- 
pare the actual objective changes of medicinal and natural disease, 
whereas in others we can only observe the subjective symptoms and 
compare these, but we must admit that when the subjective symp- 
toms of medicinal and natural disease are alike, the pathological 
alterations which produce these similar symptoms must also be alike. 
But to prescril)e a medicine for a given pathological change which 
has no analogue in the known effects of the medicine, is pure empi- 
ricism, and is not homoeopathic in a Hahnemannic, or Hendersonian, 
or any other sense. Then, as regards the single medicine, we know 
that at one period Hahnemann commended and himself practiced 
^gidi's innovation of mixing together two medicines in one pre- 
scription, a very serious departure from bis original rule to give 
only one medicine at a time, which has met with no approval from 
any considerable section of his followers. 

One of the dubia of homoeopathic practice in which we may claim 
libertas for the practitioner is the much-vexed question of the alter- 
nation of medicines. This practice is frequently denounced by the 
self-styled Hahnemannists as utterly contrary to the teachings of 
Hahnemann, and should never be employed by any true homoeopa- 
thist. But not only has the experience of thousands of Hahnemann's 
devoted followers shown this practice to be eminently useful in 
[ many cases, Hahnemann himself has sanctioned it by his own ez- 
: ample. Thus he advises bryonia and rhus in alternations in the 
i typhoid state following cholera, cuprum and vetxUrum alternately in 
I the second stage of cholera, and also as a prophylactic of that disease, 
[spongia and Jiepar alternately in croup, and several other instances 
.of his alternations of medicines may be found in his published works 
and letters, even as late as the second edition of the Chronic Dii^ 
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eases. The alternate employment of two medicinee is justified 
rationally by the complex or compound nature of many cases of dis- 
ease, by the insufficiency of the recorded pathc^enetic effects of one 
medicine to cover all the symptoms of a case, by its success in prac- 
tice, and, as before said, by Hahnemann's own example. A 

The selection of the 30th dilution as the proper dose for all medi- I 
cines in all cases was purely arbitrary and not founded on anything I 
like a basis of facts; for it would require more than a lifetime to I 
ascertain which was the best dose of any one medicine in any one I 
disease. Though at one time Hahnemann fixed the proper dose at I 
the 30th dilution, he allowed himself frequent variations of doses. ' 
Thus, in the last edition of the Chronic Diaectses he advises thuja at 
first in the 30th, then in the 24th, 18th, 12th and 6th dilutions, 
with the local application to the figwarts of a stro^ig tincture of the 
same medicine, and he recommends nitric acid in the 6th dilution. 
At one time he held it to be best to administer the medicine by way 
of olfaction. And yet in the latest edition of the MaJfjeria Medica 
Pura he continues to give as examples of his homoeopathit^ treat- 
ment the cases which he cured respectively with the pure juice of 
bryonia and the 12th dilution of puUsatilla. 

If we wish to obey Hahnemann's celebrated injunction ^* machts 
nach," etc., t.e., repeat what I have done exactly as I did it, and you 
will obtain the same result, we shall, in a similar case of gastralgia 
to that recorded, prescribe the pure juice of bryonia. Though he 
says in a note that a single minute globule moistened with the 30th 
dilution o( bryonia taken or smelt would have cured the case equally 
well, that is merely his opinion. ' As a matter of fact the case was 
perfectly cared by the drop of the pure juice, and that dose, and not 
the 30th dilution, we must give if we are to comply with Hahne- 
mann's desire that we should repeat his experience exactly. Besides 
what right has the ^' might, could, would or should have done," in 
comparison with the '' has done," and why should we give a dose 
laboriously diluted through 30 vials, when it was perfectly compe- 
tent to cure and did cure without being subjected to any such com- 
plicated manipulations? 

The theoretical parts of Hahnemann's teachings in the Organon 
and elsewhere all belong to the dvbia. The chief of those is his 
theory of the origin of all chronic diseases from three miasmata or 
viruses, to which I have already alluded and need not dwell on. It 
is distinctly a recurrence to the traditional method of being guided 
by a pathological theory to the selection of remedies to which by- 
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pothetical qualities are ascribed^ a method which he previously oon- 
demned. It was a manifest departure from his rule for the selection 
of the remedy from the similarity of its pathogenetic effects to the 
totality of the morbid symptoms in each case. His division of 
medicine into antipsorio and non-antipsorio seems to me to be quite 
arbitrary and no one can tell why such medicines as agarieus^ ana- 
cardiam, aurum, elemaiu,, cokoynth, e(mum, dulcamara and mphor- 
bium should be classed among antipsorics, while argentuniy ferrtan, 
nux vomica^ belladonna, pulsatilla, rhus and many other polychrests 
are not credited with antipsoric powers. 

Hahnemann's theor}' of the origin of chronic diseases, though 
spoken of with res|)eet, has long ceased to influence the practice of 
his adherents who have reverted to his original rule of selection of 
the remedy strictly according to similarity of symptoms of medicine 
and disease without regard to his hypothetical and arbitrary classifi- 
cation of medicines. 

The theory of diseases being caused by the derangement of a 
sup|K)sed spiritual entity called the" vital force" which Hahnemann 
promulgated in the last edition of the Organon is one for which no 
proof is offered, nor can be given. The existence of such a separate 
and controlling power in the organism as a vital force or independent 
spiritual power is rejected by modern physiologists and needs no 
special repetition from me. 

Hahnemann's theory of the dynamization of medicines by the pro- 
cesses of dilution, succession and trituration which is, as it were, a 
corollary from his ** vital force " theory is still a subject of discussion 
and controversy. It is indeed hard to ascertain what his theory was 
exactly. In one place we find him recommending the dilution of 
medicines for the purpose of avoiding excessive aggravation of the 
dise&se, aggravation of some sort being, in his opinion, essential to 
the cure. In another place it would seem that he regarded the pro- 
cesses of trituration, dilution and succession as increasing the medi- 
cinal power of the drug, as in his note to the proving of thuja, and 
he there alleges that these processes resolve the material substance of 
the drug into "pure medicinal spirit." Elsewhere he talks of these 
proce&ses unfolding or liberating the medicinal power, but he still 
retains in the Organon (note to sec. 280) the statement that however 
highly diluted, the smallest conceivable part must still be a portion 
of medicine itself. Obviously Hahnemann's ideas about dynamiza- 
tion varied considerably at different times. So also his views as to 
the power of succession. In the Organon, he directs two succession 
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strokes only to be given to each suooessive dilution and he dreadsV 
the e£^t of giving more than this number to any dilution. He i 
even warns against carrying liquid medicines in the pocket-case as, 
the shaking they must there receive would dynamize them to a dan- 
gerous d^ree. He also asserts that drostra 30, each of the dilutions 
of which had received twenty shakes, would endanger the life of a 
whooping-cough patient, whereas a preparation of the same nominal 
dilution where two shakes only had been employed to each bottle 
would cure the case without any risk. He mentions, too, that a 
grain of 9oda dissolved in an ounce of water was brought to the 
equivalent of the 30th dynamization by merely shaking it in the 
bottle for half an hour without diluting it further. But in another 
place in the Organon he says that the medicinal power of medicines 
diminishes in a fixed mathematical ratio at every successive stage of 
dilution. If this statement is true, it is obviously incorrect to speak 
of higher dilutions as higher '' potencies" when it is manifest that 
according to Hahnemann they must be lower degrees of potency. 

Hahnemann's dread of excessive dynamization by succession seems 
to have undergone a great alteration in later years, for in the preface 
to the fifth i>art of the second edition of the Chrcmo DiseoBes, he 
recommends that ten, twenty, fifty or more powerful succession strokes 
should be given to each successive dilution. 

Hahnemann's views as to the repetition of the medicine varied 
greatly at various periods. At one time he stated that it was wrong 
to repeat the medicine at all. One dose was to be allowed to act for 
days, weeks or months, and al the end of that time a different medi- 
cine would be required as the symptoms would then have undergone 
such an alteration that the same medicine would no longer be indi- 
cated. But latterly he directed that the same medicine might with 
advantage be repeated '^an incredible number of times "at short 
intervals. To be sure he directs that the '^ potency of the solution 
should be altered at each successive dose by a number of succession 
strokes," but that is a detail that does not obviate its manifest dis- 
crepancy with the previous dictum that the same medicine should 
not be repeated, and it is manifestly in direct contradiction to his 
other dictum, that when a medicine is repeated it should always be 
given in a lower dilution. Obviously then we may repeat the medi- 
cinal dose as often or as seldom as we may deem requisite and still 
claim that we practice according to Hahnemann's teachings. 

I need not expatiate on the other dubia of the homoeopathic system 
for which we claim liberty of opinion and practice, such as the local 
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application of remedies and the employment of mechanical, hydro- 
pathic, calorific, refrigerant, magnetic, electric, mesmeric and other 
auxiliaries. 

While we maintain a unity of belief as regards the ceria of Hahne- 
mann's teachings, to wit, the homoeopathic thera|)eutic rule and the 
method of preparing the implements of cure, we are free to adopt, 
modify or reject the dubiO' in obedience to reason, experience and the 

Stress of scientific knowledge. Hahnemann's writings are not sa- 
[] books and we are in no way bound to accept his teachings where 
y are in contradiction to those of science. We are physicians 
before being homoaopathists or even high-dilutionists; our chief ob- 
ject is or ought to be the cure of our patients and if we can do this 
l)etter by other than homoeopathic means, we are morally bound so to 
do. Hahnemann himself shows us the example. He relates ca^es 
where he cured serious diseases by means of the water cure without 
giving any medicine whatever, and he deviated from his homoeo- 
pathic therapeutic rule when he cured the cholera in its first stages 
by employing the microbicidal power of camphor. I do not say, 
and do not know that any better remedies for diseases than the homoeo- 
pathic have been discovered, but should they be, then as physicians 
we are bound to give our patients the benefit of them. We have 
seen many novelties of treatment promulgated and eagerly accepted 
by the profession and the public during the last decade, but hardly 
any of them h&s stood the test of experience. The latest of these, 
Koch's famous tuberculinum cure of consumption and lupus, though 
received with almost ecstatic jubilation by the profession and by the 
public has already been hopelessly discredited and I may say aban- 
doned by most of its original advocates. We should distrust all 
remedies and modes of treatment which attain a rapid popularity. 
They are sure to fall into disrepute with almost equal rapidity. 
Every year, every month almost, some new hypnotic, analgesic or 
antipyretic is announced and its predecessors are discarded for the 
new comer, which in its turn is ousted by a later novelty. And 
this is inevitable, for these remedies are directed to unscientific symp- 
tomatic treatment of the crudest sort, the treatment of one symptom — 
sleeplessness, pain or high temperature. Therapeutics of this kind 
is predoomed to perish. 

There is no need for me to s|)eak of the third clause of the old 
motto in omnibus charitasy for that we already all act up to. We 
never (or hardly ever) call one another names, we never (or hardly 
ever) arrogate to ourselves the possession of superior knowledge and 
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we never (or hardly ever) assert that our practice is pure homoeopathy 
while that of our colleagues is quite the reverse. In short, we are 
animated by the purest charity towards one another's opinions and 
practice and accord to all the same liberty in those matters which we 
claim for ourselves. 

I have finished. My aim was a modest one. I have not sought 
to open up to you any new line of thought or practice, I have not 
even suggested a twenty-fifth way of making un-Hahnemannic dilu- 
tions. My object has rather been to act the part of an humble signal- 
man on the homoeopathic line to try to keep the train on the main 
rails^ to warn it against diverging into theoretic sidings, which lead 
astray from the true goal, and to prevent it, if possible, getting off 
the track altogether into some " high potency '' bog or " keynote ^' 
swamp. Probably many of you differ from me in the opinions I 
have expressed, but I am sure you must agree with me that my 
address is but a poor performance. In the happy conviction that on 
one point at least we are in full accord, I now take my leave of you, 
with cordial wishes and earnest hopes that your labors may tend to 
the scientific development and popular progress of Homoeopathy. 
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can be eliminated without loss too great to be overlooked J^^hat 
other class remains to be omitted? r 

imagine a chorus of well-known voices calling ou<^ " Omit 
the^^nreliable symptoms." / 

is an unreliable symptom ? Is it one that 'proves false 
on re^eMed trial? One from which we appear ^o elicit no 
favorable r^ponse, when the drug is applied wit^ special refer- 
ence to that s^onptom ? / 

If that be the^ease, how can we know it is i^hreliable until it 
has been tested? \And how can it be tested ,tintil it is known ? 
And how can it beXknown except by givli)^ it a place in the 
materia medie^ ? \ / 

Let no one sU]^pose rpr a moment tha^ the writer believes all 
symptoms now recorded "".^^re true symptoms, or that all have a 
practical value. This is exactly the opposite of what he does 
believe. But as yet no wayShas been found to sift out the chaff 
without throwing away mucti^good wheat. Or to use another 
figure, the gravel seems not Very rich, but if thrown away by 
the shovelful without examination, many of the most valuable 
nuggets will go into the dunming heap, and the man who 
works over the refuse will get th^ most gold. 

"What, then, is the size of homoeopathic materia medica ? 

Any comprehensive work that shall include all the symp- 
toms, and mention a given symptom only once, or at least just 
as few times as is possible in an index (and on account of the 
nature of an index a symptom must occasionally be repeated), 
and that shall arrange all these symptoms so that they may be 
readily and eafiHy consulted, must reachNto not less than ten or 
twelve voluntas of six to seven hundrefl pages each, if not 
more. Certainly it cannot be any less. % is of no use to dis- 
guise th^ /act, that such is the case \vith\the condensed form 
alone, / \ 

Now;/if one would know the relation any gi\'Te!n symptom sus- 
tains>co other symptoms in the same pathogenesy^ he must have 
a stfll more extended work. Twenty-five volumes at least must 
bo^inade. 

put says some one. What is the use of all this ? It can never 
)d of any avail. It will be wholly impracticable ; no inau can 
ise it. 

For one I do not think this is the case. I am inclined to 
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take the view that exactly the opposite is true. You want to 
know more and not less about the possibilities of sulphur^ bry- 
onia, gefeemium, rhus tox., and hepar sulph. 

All the n!^thods by which you propose to lessen the bulk of 
homoeopathic hiateria medica look to limiting and not extend- 
ing Tour knowledge of these and all other, remedies. 

There is but one ¥(ay possible in so &t as I can see, and that 
is to throw out a larg^number of the less fully proven drugs 
altogether. \ 

But would not this be suicidal to all advancement? 

Do we really want to stop ]piyoving more drugs ? 

Who shall decide whether a "partially proven drug is useful 
or useless ? 

Do you wish ta delegate this consideration to any author you 
can name ? 

Is that the policy for us to pursue in th^jxiture ? 

I loftve my readers to answer these questions for themselves. 


VALEDICTORY 

TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF HAHNEMANN COLLEGE, 

PHILADELPHIA, MAY 6, 1896. 

BT FEMBEBTON DUDLEY, M.D., 

Professor of Institutes of Medicine and Hygiene, Hahnemann Medical College, 

Philadelphia. 

gentlemen of ike Graduating Cla^s : The close of a medical 
student's college life and the beginning of his professional 
career constitute an event having important related interests. 
It is of interest to himself, of course, as bearing upon his char- 
acter, his reputation, his usefulness, or, as men call it, " his suc- 
cess in life." But it concerns others as well. It touches his 
Alma Mater — the college that will be honored in his success 
or dishonored by his mistakes and his misdeeds. It affects the 
medical profession of which he is to form a part, in which he 
may prove to be either a help or a hindrance, an honor or a 
disgrace. But more than all else, it is of \dtal consequence to 
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the public — ^to those who, under stress, will commit to his 
care their highest and best earthly interests — ^life, health, and 
the safety of those they love. To-night, gentlemen, all these 
interests are represented here. 

Naturally the uppermost thought in the mind of the student 
upon the occasion of his graduation is that of self-gratular 
tion upon the completion of a task which has engrossed his 
time and stimulated his best efforts for a series of years. His 
rejoicing is as commendable as it is natural. And so, this 
hour, this occasion, gentlemen, is yours. Enjoy it to the full. 

As the relation between us as teachers and students has 
reached its close, let us revert to two or three subjects which 
naturally suggest themselves. And first, has it ever occurred 
to you that there is profound significance in the fact that medi- 
cal men as such — even the faculty of a medical college — are 
not permitted to confer the medical degree. That power and 
prerogative the people, through their constituted authorities, 
have reserved to themselves, and most wisely too. The State 
has determined by law that this degree shall represent a specified 
minimum amount and quality of educational attainment and 
qualification, and that it shall be conferred only by persons 
vested \^dth her sovereign authority. The degree thus becomes 
a public declaration issued by, and on behalf of, the Common- 
wealth, setting forth that the person on whom it is conferred is 
qualified to practice the arts of medicine and surgery among 
the people. Now the significance of this public act is this : 
That the people have thus imposed on the physician the re- 
sponsibility of making and keeping himself qualified, mentally, 
morally, and physically, for the practice of his profession among 
them, to the end that their interests do not suffer at his hands. 
The relation thus established between profession and people is 
wise and equitable to both parties concerned in it. The physi- 
cian who fails to be constantly infiuenced by this relationship 
is not filling up the measure of his professional duty. 

But, gentlemen, there is one rather curious feature of this 
State endorsement of the physician's qualifications: namely, 
that the State, after publicly announcing to her people that 
you are qualified to practice medicine and surgery, and that 
they may safely trust their health-interests in your professional 
keeping, declines to accept her own statement. To-night she 
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certifies to your fitness. To-morrow she will examine you to 
ascertain if you are fit. And, as if to make her self-stultifica- 
tion as complete and glaring as possible, she will refuse to ex- 
amine you unless you are able to exhibit her certificate. We 
have no good reasons to give you for this curious action of the 
State ; neither has she. I recommend that you submit to this 
supernumerary examination with as much grace as you can com- 
mand, and as much respect as you can possibly feel for an au- 
thority which questions its own veracity or competency. Mean- 
while you may take pride in the knowledge that the people 
most nearly interested — those who will be the objects of your 
professional ministrations — will repose far more confidence iu 
your possession of the diploma of the Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege than in the license of any State Medical Examining Board 
this side of the Atlantic Ocean — or the other side either. 

Heretofore your views of the subject of medical education 
have been from the standpoint of the learner. Henceforth you 
will observe it from that of the practitioner, some of you, per- 
haps, that of the teacher ; and you will not be. surprised should 
your opinions thereon undergo some changes. It is, for many 
reasons, desirable that the profession should entertain broad 
and correct views on a subject so nearly related to its honor and 
progress. 

We often hear expressions of regret that American medical 
colleges do not adopt the general policy and methods of the 
medical institutions of Europe ; but it is noteworthy that we 
rarely hear such regrets expressed by those who have had much 
experience in medical teaching. The sentiment in favor of 
European methods is due chiefly to a failure to recognize the 
difterence in social life and especially of general education, on 
the two continents, and the equally inexorable fact that the 
work of all technical schools in the United States is forced to 
adapt itself to its environing conditions, precisely as it is in 
Europe. How these conditions aflfect the education of Ameri- 
can physicians can be easily understood. 

We often congratulate ourselves upon the relatively small 
amount of actual illiteracy in the United States; i.e., small, con- 
sidering the modes and conditions under which our national 
development is being accomplished. We are constantly drain- 
ing the illiteracy of Europe, increasing ours and diminishing 
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hers. Yet we are forced to acknowledge that an unduly sinall 
proportion of our youth are able to secure the advantages of an 
education above the grades furnished by the common schools. 
Only an almost insignificant percentage of them attain the 
honor of a degree in arts, science, or philosophy. Yet we hear 
it urged, with much energy, that none but the holders of the 
Baccalaureate should be admitted to our medical colleges as 
students. Let us consider what the results would be, were all 
our medical colleges to adopt such a restricfion. 

The practitioners of medicine in the United States now 
number considerably over one hundred thousand. The aver- 
age duration of a physician's professional career, from his 
graduation till his death, is supposed to be about twenty-seven 
years. It follows, therefore, that the vacancies in the profes- 
sional ranks, created by death alone, must amount to at least 
four thousand annually. The last published Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education tells us that there 
were graduated from all the medical colleges of the Union in 
1893, a total of 4911 physicians. Considering the annual in- 
crease of population to be provided for; considering the number 
of medical graduates who immediately take up the study and 
practice of pharmacy, dentistry, or veterinary surgery ; consid- 
ering the number who locate outside of the United States, and 
the number who give themselves to medical missionary work 
on foreign fields, and considering the number who drift into 
lines of general business, it must be asserted that there are few, 
if any, more graduates turned ou); by our medical schools than 
are required for the needs of our population. It is often com- 
plained that there are more physicians in the United States, in 
proportion to population, than in any of the countries of 
Europe. So there ought to be. The greater sparsity of our 
population requires it. The charge of overcrowding, so often 
brought against the medical profession, is preferred with equal 
energy against other professions and trades, almost without 
exception. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education just cited 
gives another important item of information relating to this 
subject; namely, that in all the literary colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States in 1893 those who received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts numbered 4061 ; and those who received that 
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of Bachelor of Science numbered 1153; making a total of 5214. 
It seems, therefore, that if all those who receive the degree in 
arts or in science should enter the medical profession, while all 
others were excluded, it would be but little more than suffi- 
cient to supply the medical needs of our population. Such a 
condition of affairs, however, is not attainable. Not more than 
one in eight or ten of those who graduate in our literarj col- 
leges enters the profession of medicine ; while those holding 
these college degrees do not constitute more than 8 or 10 
per cent of our American medical graduates, and the actual 
figure is more likely to be 5 or 6 per cent. Even in the medi- 
cal schools connected with our most renowned universities it is 
never above 12 or 15 per cent. It is sufficiently evident, then, 
that the ranks of the medical profession cannot possibly be re- 
cruited from among the graduates of our classical and scientific 
colleges exclusively. Any attempt in that direction would 
render a course of medical study impossible to a large majority 
of those who now enter upon it. It would rapidly decimate 
the profession and speedily degrade it to the level of a cold- 
blooded, mercenary trade, battening upon the necessities of the 
sick and helpless, and denying its help to whole communities 
of people. No ; the scheme may be very beautiful as an ideal, 
but it is Utopian and altogether impracticable. 

While the degree of Bachelor of Arts probably represents 
the best course of preparatory education for the bar or the 
pulpit, it does not follow as a matter of course that it repre- 
sents the best course for the practitioner of medicine. We all 
know that it is no longer regarded as the sine qua non of a 
liberal education. Mr. Harris, the Commissioner of Education, 
calls attention to the significant fact that for a number of years 
the percentage of those seeking the degree in arts in our col- 
leges and universities has been steadily diminishing, while the 
percentage of those aspiring to the degree in science has as 
regularly increased. 

These remarks must not be understood as made in dispar- 
agement of a high degree of literary culture for practitioners 
of medicine. Every one knows that such scholarship is emi- 
nently advantageous, and, in some communities and relations, 
almost essential, both to the physician's standing and to his 
usefulness. The point we desire to emphasize is, that the Stu- 
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dent and practitioner of medicine are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with matters of natural science, and especially with 
the more practical parts of it; that their technical education 
rests, or ought to rest, upon a preliminary training in the out- 
lines of nearly all these sciences and upon the development 
and cultivation of the i^udent's mental powers by exercise 
along lines of scientific, rather than literary, thought and in- 
vestigation. In preparation for a medical college course, a 
good deal more of scientific training, even though it should 
involve a little less of literary culture (which, by the way, it 
need not do), would yield better net results by far than the 
preparatory education now in vogue. With these views of the 
subject, it appears that the so-called preparatory medical 
courses provided by some of our most popular universities 
are susceptible of radical improvement These educational 
difficulties and deficiencies may, and doubtless will, be corrected 
in time ; but what shall be done meanftvhile ? 

From time immemorial our American medical schools have 
felt themselves seriously handicapped by the defective prelimi- 
nary education of their students. These defects have been 
painfully apparent in both their literary and scientific training. 
It is significant, however, that the colleges have unconsciously 
recognized the latter defect as of superior importance, and 
have provided special scientific courses as a means of partially 
remedying it. Thus physics, general chemistry, botany and 
zoology have come, from long familiarity, to be regarded as 
parts of the medical curriculum, whereas they are altogether 
preparatory in character. Why, then, should not the medical 
schools — ^why should not Hahnemann College — ^go still farther 
in this direction, and establish preparatory courses in all the 
other branches in which the medical student's school-training has 
left him deficient ? Such provision must eventually be made 
unless general education in this country should exhibit some 
remarkable changes. We must recognize the fact that the de- 
mand for what is called a " classical preliminary training " for 
students of medicine cannot be enforced in the present state of 
general education without serious disaster of a public nature, 
and that some other method should be devised to meet the evi- 
dent requirements of a competent medical training. Whatever 
influence you may be able to exert, gentlemen, let it be 
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directed in behalf of practical, rather than mere ideal, im- 
provements. 

Gentlemen : You have the honor of receiving your medical 
degree at a time when, throughout the civilized world, men are 
celebrating the Centennial of Homoeopathy. One hundred 
years ago, after six years of profound research, of careful col- 
lation and analysis of a multitude of recorded facts, and of 
tireless experimentation in the field of drug action, Hahnemann 
promulgated his first conceptions of the new doctrine which 
was destined to revolutionize the whole practice of curative 
therapeutics, and open up new possibilities in the domain of 
medicine. At that time, in 1796, Hahnemann published in 
HufelandCs Journal^ at Leipsic, his immortal " Essay on a New 
Principle for Ascertaining the Curative Properties of Drugs," 
and this date is universally accepted as the birth-time of the 
new doctrine. In this essay, Hahnemann sums up the results 
of his long series of investigations in the following sentences. 
He says : " Every powerful medicinal substance produces in 
the human body a kind pf peculiar disease ; the more powerful 
the drug, the more peculiar, marked and violent the disease. 
"We should imitate nature, which sometimes cures a chronic 
disease by superadding another, and employ in the (especially 
chronic) disease we wish to cure that medicine which is able to 
produce another very similar artificial disease, and the former 
will be cured, similia similibus" The entire essay occupies 
nearly fifty pages of the journal, and its author cites authority 
to support every statement and corroborate every opinion. A 
prominent writer, in describing the essay, says : " It displays 
to ftiU advantage the exceeding gentleness of Hahnemann's 
temper, the respect he entertained for the opinions of his pro- 
fessional brethren, the modesty of the estimation in which he 
held his own, and the philosophical and comprehensive grasp 
of his mind. Its tone was calm and impartial, its assertions 
moderate, its language clear and accurate, its arguments forci- 
ble, its reasoning convincing. It bears no sign of prejudice, 
much less of acrimony." 

Such was homoeopathy in 1796. Fourteen years later Hahne^ 
mann published his " Organon of the Art of Healing," con- 
taining a full exposition of the new science as he comprehended 
it at that time. His conception of its divine authorship is 
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beautifully expressed in Gellert's poetic motto, with which he 
graced its title-page : 

'' The truth we mortals need, 
Us blest to make and keep, 
The All-wise slightly covered o'er. 
But did not bury deep." 

What homcBopathy encountered, what it endured, during its 
first century, we need 'not pause to consider. Whether it is 
destined to perpetuate its doctrines and practice, or to dis- 
appear, like the numerous allopathic systems that preceded, and 
like some that have followed it, in either event there will come 
a time when medical men, freed from the thrall of prejudice 
and the passion of partisanship, will read the medical annals 
of the nineteenth century, as they relate to homoeopathy, with 
amazement ; and, out of their love for whatsoever things are 
true and honest, whatsoever things are just and pure, what- 
soever things are lovely and of good report, and out of their 
detestation for whatsoever is the opposite of these, will exclaim 
in bitterness : " Would God that history could forget." 

Because of the coming and the going of the evanescent fads 
of general medicine, homoeopathy stands to-day as the oldest 
system now practiced. Of all the rising and falling theories 
and fashions of medicine, not one of them has sent forth so 
many pages of valuable literature, investigated the properties 
of so many drugs, built so many hospitals, prevented so much 
sickness and suffering, cured so many diseases or saved so 
many lives. 

This year she is celebrating her one hundredth anniversary ; 
and what a celebration it is ! There is no pomp and pageantry, 
no rearing of triumphal arches, no flaunting of banners, no 
paeans of victory, no shouts of triumph. There are no strains 
of music, no wreaths of evergreen, no garlands of flowers. In- 
stead of these things, her sappers and miners, with spade and 
pickaxe, are laying bare her foundations and exposing them 
again to the light of day. They are turning upon her walls the 
blazing sun-glare of modern science, and noting if time and 
trial have disclosed weakness in her structure, and whether the 
descending rains of criticism and calumny, or the mad floods 
of persecution have availed to undermine the granite rock of 
truth on which she rests. In a word, this celebration is once 
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more examining the basis of her doctrines in the light of the 
century's knowledge and experience and once again demanding 
to know whether these doctrines are rational and logical, 
whether they can be demonstrated by physical experimentation, 
and whether they will avail as a faithful guide in the work of 
alleviating and curing disease and saving human life. Such is 
homoeopathy's celebration of her first centennial. What medi- 
cal system of the past ever provided such a birthday celebra- 
tion ? What other system of the present would dare to do it ? 

You stand, gentlemen, not only at the close of the old cen- 
tury, but at the opening of the new. What honor is yours in 
being permitted to participate in its progress, its struggles and 
its victories ! Men of the Centennial : keep your faces to the 
future. 

Joyous as this occasion is, its brightness is dimmed by the 
shadow of the great bereavement that has so recently fallen 
upon the college in the loss of our beloved and honored dean. 
Since the opening of this session- he has been removed from the 
scene of his earthly labors. What those labors were during 
the twenty-one years of his deanship — ^how untiring and self- 
sacrificing ; how far-seeing and far-reaching ; how full of pres- 
ent results and how promising of coming fruition — we know it 
all ; we feel it all now, as we did not, perhaps, while he remained 
with us. Who can forget his magnetic presence, his beaming 
face, his almost youthful enthusiasm as he entered into the 
spirit of these commencement occasions, his cheery words to 
the departing graduate, and the big, kindly heart that throbbed 
beneath it all ? You, gentlemen, looked up to him with rever- 
ence, as to a father ; do you know that so also did we, the mem- 
bers of his faculty, and that we leaned on him, knowing how 
strong he was ? His labor is finished, yet his work goes on. 
The institution that he loved, and for which he wrought, how 
it grew under his hand ; and from the nutritive impulse it re- 
ceived from him, it will go on growing still. In college halls 
and councils his name and work and worth will remain illustri- 
ous. No man can take his crown ; none other wear the honor 
that so peculiarly pertains to him. That you, as physicians, 
should take him as your model, that in your professional lives 
you should develop much of his character and reflect much of 
his spirit, is to you our best farewell. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

While the site of this imperial city was still a mere military 
outpost; and the step of civilization yet hesitated on the eastern 
verge of the prairies, the department of medical science which 
this Institute represents had already a few confessors in the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia. 

About the time when sagacious men, perceiving whither the 
course of empire tended, were laying here the broad foundations of 
this busy mart, the homoeopathic physicians of our country assem- 
bled in New York, to inaugnrate the institution, of which we now 
celebrate the annual session, of the American Institute of Homoe- 
opathy, — though so young, yet the oldest national medical associa- 
tion in America I 

They were a mere handful, and their earnest exposition of the 
new medical doctrine and practice was received by the profession 
with contempt and derision. These sentiments, however, were soon 
merged in bitter aspersions and determined hostility, as the new 
practice found favor with the people. Every weapon which vested 
privilege, the sole possession of institutions of learning, and the 
prestige of centuries could give to a profession which places in 
every household a ministering priest, to whom its inmost secrets 
are confided and whose word is almost law, was used with a 
hearty will against the pioneers of homoeopathy. 

I need not describe the trials and obstacles which these noble 
men encountered and overcame. They belong to the personal his- 
tory of very many whom God has spared to be with us this even- 
ing. But these difficulties and persecutions gave a peculiar char- 
acter to the proceedings of the Institute. Its annual sessions were 
occasions on which converts were added to the faith; and its pub- 


lie exercises were expositions of homoeopathy, and protests against 
misrepresentations. 

How great the difference between those earlier occasions and 
the present 1 Our science, then so sparsely represented, now 
numbers her hosts by thousands. The legal disabilities which 
once hampered her adherents are removed in every State by the 
will of the people. Public aid is freely extended to our public 
charities. The task of medical instruction is entrusted to qs; 
and the practitioners of the old school, who but yesterday affected 
to deride us, are, by the clear intelligence of the community, 
placed on the defensive. 

These happy changes in our relative position involve correspond- 
ing duties. No longer obliged to defend for our doctrine the right 
to a place among the medical sciences, we are still under obliga- 
tions to perfect it and to work out its relations with the ever-grow- 
ing store of general scientific knowledge. No longer forced to 
battle for the right to believe as reason compels us, and to prac- 
tise as we believe, we are now free to devote ourselves to the 
avowed object of our Institute, the *' Promotion of Medical Science." 
Our success in this our legitimate work must mainly depend upon 
the spirit in which we enter upon and prosecute it. 

As involving, then, a consideration of what shall be the animus 
which shall govern the future action of the Institute, I have thoaght 
it not amiss to submit to you some reflections upou Liberty of Medi- 
cal Opinion and Action : a Vital Necessity and a great Responsi- 
bility. 

And in no spot upon earth could one, I think, with better 
justification and encouragement, speak for liberty of thought and 
action, freedom of mind and body, than in this noble city of mag- 
nificent ambitions, and, if that were possible, of still more wonderful 
achievements ! 

If to any this theme appear irrelevant on the ground that, in this 
country at least, there are no restrictions upon freedom of thought 
and of orderly action, let me remind them that it is not the physi- 
cal restraint of legal prohibitions and penalties, which has alone, 
or chiefly, impeded intellectual progress among men ; nor has the 
absence of such prohibitions and penalties, of necessity, left men 
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free. Public opinion is a power which few among as have the 
conrage to oppose ; and he who persistently defies the judgment of 
the community, especially if that judgment be supported by sup- 
posed pecuniary interests, may expect to meet with persecution, 
obloquy and material loss. To cite one proof that persecution 
may live even in an enlightened republic: many of us hero are old 
enough to remember how those men were treated who, less than 
tliirty years ago, maintained, without reservation or exception, the 
doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, that man is born 
with certain inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

As regards the theory and practice of medicine : It is scarcely 
six months since one of the oldest States (New Jersey) repealed 
the statute which imposes a fine of fifty dollars upon the homoeo- 
pathic physician for every prescription he made within the State ; 
yet it is nevertheless true that legislative bodies have, to a great 
extent, removed the restrictions formerly imposed upon the liberty 
of physicians. But that liberty is still most injuriously circum- 
scribed by the force of opinion within the limits of the medical 
profession itself, as I shall proceed to show by a few examples. 

One of the largest and most flourishing medical colleges of the 
city of New York requires its graduates, on receiving their diploma, 
to take, in addition to the customary Hippocratic oath, a solemn 
obligation to return their diploma to the college in case, at any 
future time, they should deviate in their practice from the methods 
taught them during their pupilage in the college. 

Progress in science and art involves, as a matter of course, the 
adoption of new principles and methods, as research and experi- 
ment shall commend them. But this body of professors would lay 
an embargo on all progress in the science and art of medicine be 
exacting from ingenuous youth an obligation not to swerve from 
tlie teachings of their Alma Mater on pain of forfeiting their di- 
plomas I Is, then, the science of medicine, as they teach it, so 
complete, or the art, as they practise it, so successful, that any 
change must, of necessity, be for the worse? What physician 
would advance, for any system of medical practice, so monstrous a 
pretence ? 
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But what is a diploma ? Is it a permit to pmctisey which may 
be revoked at the pleasure of the grantor? By no means. Al- 
though the State has attached a contingent value to it, by declaring 
that whoever possesses a diploma may, without further condition, 
enjoy certain immunities and privileges as a practitioner of medi- 
cine, yet the diploma itself, in so far as the authority of the college 
is concerned, is a simple certificate, signed by a body of teachers, 
and bearing witness that its possessor has faithrully studied and 
thoroughly mastered the science and art of medicine and surgery, 
and is competent to practise them. In other words, that he is 
qualified to judge and to do what is best for the sick who ask his 
advice. Do not his knowledge and his capacity to judge remain 
the same, even though observation and reflection should lead him 
to adopt principles and a practice which had not been sanctioned 
by his teachers ? 

No men would more loudly proclaim the present incompleteness 
of medical science than this body of professors. But how shall it 
ever become more complete if the pupil may not swerve from the 
teachings of his masters ? And wherein lies the hope of mankind 
in regard to progress of any kind, save in the adventurous spirit 
of experiment and discovery which is the attribute of youth ? 

It will be said, as is true, that this prohibition is intended to 
apply only to the adoption of the homoeopathic theory and prac- 
tice. But this does not alter the principle involved. The imposi- 
tion of such an oath is a fetter upon the freedom of the young phy- 
sician, — of which the cruelty is equaled only by the impudence, — 
while nothing can surpass its cruelty and impudence, save only its 
folly. 

But it may be said that this piece of unwisdom is the act of a 
single corporation, and may not justly be brought as a reproach 
against the whole profession. Let me cite a clause in the Code of 
Ethics adopted by the national association of allopathic physicians. 
This clause denounces physicians who adhere to one exclusive 
principle of therapeutics, and casts out from fellowship all who 
consult with such physicians. The discussions of the association 
prove that, by this clause, it means to denounce homoeopathic prac- 
titioners, and to forbid consultations with them. Passing for a mo- 


ment the possible inhamanity of such a prohibition, as it might in 
varioos ways affect the patient, I speak only of its effect upon the 
physician. It is conceded that scientific progress is, at least, ac- 
celeitited by the unrestrained intercourse of active minds, exchang- 
ing observations, comparing deductions, and stimulating each other 
to fresh investigations. It is obvious that, in so intricate a matter 
as the study of disease and the treatment of the sick, new princi- 
ples and a new method cannot be skilfully and safely applied 
by one who, whatever his knowledge and abilities, has had neither 
experience of his own nor opportunity to witness the operations 
of an expert. It follows that, in so serious a concern as the dan- 
gerous illness of a fellow-creature, few physicians would venture 
to apply a new method of treatment, except under the guidance of 
an expert in that method. But the prohibition and the Code of 
Ethics to which I have called your attention, completely preclude 
such intercourse with homoeopathists as would enable an inquiring 
physician, not a homoeopathist, to practically study the new method, 
or to safely test it in his practice. He dares not openly study, 
dares not practically observe, dares not safely test homoeopathy, 
under pain of excommunication. This is no mere captious infer- 
ence from the letter of the law. The action of societies, and the 
recent discussions of the American Medical Association (1869), 
establish the point that no intercourse whatever may be had with 
bomceopathic physicians. That there are many men in the pro* 
fession too large of nature to wear such fetters, we freely con- 
cede ; but that the majority are bound by them, the following inci- 
dent, which came under my own observation, will attest. 

Two young physicians, firm friends and classmates, and alumni 
of the same college, were earnest students of microscopic morbid 
anatomy. One of them became a homoeopathist It chanced that^ 
about ten years after graduation, they became residents of the 
same city, and renewed their acquaintance. The homoeopathist, 
having met with a rare specimen of structural metamorphosis, 
called upon his friend with it, stating the result of his own exami- 
nations, and proposing that his friend should investigate it with 
him, as had been their custom of old. To which the " regular " 
replied : " James, personally I highly esteem you, and, as a histolo- 
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gist, I should like to examine your specimen. But, you know, I 
am a member of the American Medical Association, and its laws 
forbid my consulting with a homoeopathist. I must, therefore, deny 
myself the pleasure of conversing with you on professional topics." 
I tarry only to ask. In what particular is such a course of conduct 
likely to subserve the promotion of medical science ? 

The most candid even of the bitterest opponents of homoeopathy, 
admit and assert that homoeopathy has greatly modified and im- 
proved the previously existing theories and practice of medicine. 
Fas est et ah hoste doceri. Assuredly, in so noble and so difficult a 
work, it is permissible to learn from the errors of others. But 
how can one get the full measure of knowledge, even from this 
source, without free access to the field of observation ? And this 
is forbidden by the rules of the craft 1 In what other profession 
or occupation are such restrictions imposed ? Could the theologian 
refute his heretical antagonist without a study of the latter's argu- 
ments ? Is it not the chief concern of the artist, the mechanic, the 
craftsman, to observe and closely scrutinize his rival's methods of 
procedure, that he may profit by his discoveries and avoid his mis* 
takes? 

Moreover, every tyrannical assumption and exercise of repres- 
sive power re-acts upon the spirit of those who make it. And the 
more so if it be the act of a large body of men, rather than of a 
single mind. Because, in this case, every member of the body 
becomes an involuntary spy upon every other; and, all being con- 
scious of this, the constant endeavor of each i3 to make sure of 
compliance with the restrictive law by keeping certainly vnthin its 
requirements. These, therefore, become doubly strict, and ever 
increase in severity. Such is the terrible tyranny of a multitude : 
a memorable example of which was presented by the restriction 
upon word and deed which was imposed by public opinion, in the 
Southern States, before the late war, on the subject of slavery. 

Now, in this way, the consent of the great body of non-homoeo- 
pathic physicians to the restrictive and repressive edicts I have 
cited, has reacted upon themselves, discouraging original investi- 
gations and expression in any department of medical science akin 
to that which is under the ban of their association, and conse- 


quentljy in the principles and practice of therapeutics ; until it has 
come to pass that the clearest thinkers and closest observers 
among them abstain from expressing themselves ; or, if they publish 
their results, they do so in the most indirect way, disavowing any 
tendency towards homoeopathy, or else ingeniously and carefully 
ignoring any apparent resemblance to the hated doctrine and 
practice. And inasmuch as homoeopathy is, par excellence j a 
principle, the law of therapeutics, the thinkers of the old school 
guard themselves with ludicrous care from any attempt to express 
at all — what nevertheless they all proclaim to be wanting, and so 
desirable, namely — a therapeutic law. And this, through dread 
that some pestilent Paul Fry in their own ranks should raise the 
cry, << such an one is turning homoeopathist I" 

To show that I am not taking for granted this discouragement 
felt by the thinkers of the profession, and its cause, permit me to 
read a few editorial pai*agraphs from one of the ablest allopathic 
medical journals of our country, the New York Medical Record : 

" The profession in America has been inclined to discourage 
rather than to encourage original thought among its members. . • • 
We write in memory of the time when one of the greatest surgical 
discoverers of the country, whose name all Enrope has delighted to 
honor, was first received here with coldness and despising ; when, 
even in New York, the most progressive of cities, his theories were 
scouted and his facts were discredited, and all the medical colleges 
closed their doors against him. We write in memory of the time, 
but eight years since, when the reviver of the practice of external 
version, which our leading obstetricians now boast of having per- 
formed, was driven into exile, hounded not only by his own towns- 
men, but by medical professors from all parts of the country. We 
write in memory of the time, when, in one of our principal medical 
societies, a well-known member of the profession used the influence 
of a deserved reputation and the weight of an honored name, to 
prevent the discussion of a department of science that is already 
growing into transcendent importance, both in Europe and America, 
on the plea that its advocates would be thereby advertised. We 
write in memory of the time when, on the same plea, the same 
society remorselessly snubbed a professor in one of our leading 
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colleges, who in his own department, is an acknowledged author- 
ity." (Medical Record^ May 15, 1869, pp. 133, 134.) And again: 
. . . "We repeat that, until quite recently, no physician in 
this country could advance a radically original thought in science 
without risking not only his reputation, but even his comfort . . . 
Not longer ago than 1 860, there was published a pamphlet filled 
with maledictions of the American reviver of external rersion, and 
signed by a large number of the most prominent obstetricians of 
the country — some of whom have passed away, but most of whom 
are yet living — which, if it had been exhumed from the ruins of the 
Inquisition, would have made our blood run cold with horror. 
When Professor Tliomas read some portions of it to his class, an 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons (in New York), it souuded 
like the voice of the Middle Ages. Whoever desires to know why 
America has given so few original thinkers to medical science, let 
him read that pamphlet. Let him compare it with the persecu- 
tions of Galileo, and the ravings of the monks of Salamanca against 
the future discoverer of America." 

Again I quote : — 

'^ It may be said that a courageous physician, a real hero, will 
speak the truth at all hazards and at whatever cost. This is 
very true, but moral heroes are rare. Many men who have taste 
and genius for original science, have not united with that taste the 
heart of a lion, or the face of steel that is necessary to conquer 
despising and opposition. God gives to the world many who can 
originate ideas ; but few who will dare all for an idea. To our 
personal knowledge, many . . • good men and true . • . 
are so overburdened with this great millstone of scientific preju- 
dice, that they kneel in the furrow, &11 by the wayside, and, in all 
the ambition for professional glory, are crushed forever." 

How fine an unconscious tribute is this editorial to the moral 
heroism of those who defied a scientific prejudice and opposition 
tenfold greater t^an are here described, and who now form the 
goodly company of the homoeopathic profession I How many more 
of our professional brethren, as it plainly shows, — had they not 
LACKED ^ the lion's heart and face of steel," — might have been 
with us this evening, rejoicing in their mental freedom, and ready 
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to follow truth wherever she leads — into fresh investigations and; 
if SHE leads the way, to new confessions of faith I 

Mr. President and colleap:ues I It is not a pleasant thing to 
bring these reproaches against a parent profession which, since the 
dawn of civilization, has been foremost in every good work ; on 
whose records are names which exalt our estimate of humanity. 
Far more grateful would it be, reverently stepping backward, to 
cover from sight the weaknesses of our misguided parent, waiting 
for time to bring sober justice and the single sight of truth. But 
circumstances require us to determine the course of our own insti- 
tution and our own school, and examples so full of instruction and 
warning we may not pass by. 

The American Institute of Homoeopathy now represents a school 
of medicine already numerous and rapidly increasing, strong in 
the confidence and good will of the people, and standing on an 
equal footing with other schools before the law. The time, then, 
has passed which called for defences and expositions of homcBopa- 
thy, appeals for equal privilege, and protests against oppression. 
We stand henceforth on equal ground as members of the great 
body of the medical profession, in which we shall take rank 
according to the worth of our work in the broad field of medical 
science. 

But our position is peculiar in this respect; that in contradis- 
tinction to any body of physicians, we profess a principle of thera- 
politics so wide in its application as to express the natural law, in 
accordance with which, in all cases, drugs are to be selected to 
restore diseased organisms, — and so revolutionary in its effects 
upon methods of medical practice that from it we take a distinctive 
name — homoeopathists. As a matter of course, the community 
will look upon the composition of this representative body as a 
standard by which to estimate the character of homoeopathic 
physicians in our country. It will accept our proceedings and 
publications as the measure by which to gauge our success in 
cultivating medical science in general, and the science of thera- 
peutics in particular, to which, under the name of homoeopathy, we 
more especially devote ourselves. 
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This being the case, a decent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind would impel us to keep clearly before our minds the design 
of this Institute, and would authorize us, in our labors to carry out 
that design, to exercise the right, which inheres in every associa- 
tion, of determining the qualifications of its members, and of estab* 
lishing rules of conduct and modes of ridding it of discreditable 
associates. 

Accordingly, in addition to the article in our Constitution which 
explains the object of the Institute, we have adopted a Code of 
Medical Ethics which defines with considerable minuteness the 
duties, as we understand them, of physicians to each other and to 
the public. Associations of other schools have done the same.. 
But we have, besides, a standard which the other school does not 
possess — a fundamental therapeutic law, which is^ to some extent^ 
of the nature of a creed, adhesion to which would seem to be essen- 
tial to membership in the Institute ; and without acceptance of 
which it would appear that no physician could entertain views in 
common with us, or have any desire to unite with us. 

When the members of the Institute were few in number, when 
to avow one's self a homcBopathist required moral courage such as 
only a profound conviction of truth could give, there was in all its 
members absolute belief in the homoeopathic law, and a general 
acceptance of the corollaries which are usually conceded to attach 
to it. But as the new practice became popular, men took the name 
of homoBopathic physicians who did not accept the homoepathic law 
as of universal application in therapeutics, or who did not accept 
the peculiar modes of practice generally known as homoeopathic, — 
the single remedy, for instance, and the minimum dose. So it 
results that we find to-day. in the membership of the Institute, all 
varieties of medical belief and practice that could obtain among 
physicians who accept the law '' Similia similibus curantur" 

We have members who profess to prescribe according to thi» 
law, but who mix remedies in their prescriptions, who alternate and 
rotate remedies, and whose massive doses would sometimes aston- 
ish the Old School itself I 

We have, thank God, a band by no means contemptible in 
numbers, of the strict followers of Hahnemann, — not, perhaps, in 
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his logic ; not^ certainly, in his asperitji begotten of oppression, 
but — in the practical rules at which his wonderful sagacity enabled 
him to arrive, as the result of bis long and varied experience. 

And there are, among those who call themselves homoeopathists, 
some who are impostors : men unworthy to be called physicians ; 
men without knowledge and without conscience, who play upon the 
credulity of mankind, and pervert to their own aggrandizement 
every trust committed to them. That such men, professing to be of 
our school, should be regarded by the community as belonging to it, 
and should tarnish our fair name by their foul deeds, is certainly a 
misfortiine. Yet, that there are so many of them, is, in one sense, 
a testimony in favor of homoeopathy. For who ever heard of a 
patent being infringed which was good for nothing ? Who ever 
beard of impostors claiming heirship to an insolvent estate? 
Should we probably meet with uneducated or knavish persons claim- 
ing to be homoeopathic physicians, were not the success and consid- 
eration which attach to that position something desirable ? In 
some sort, then, the very number of impostors and parasites may 
be taken as a measure of the value and vitality of that on which 
they cling. 

I think I do not mistake the general feeling of our profession in 
assuming that the time has come for the Institute to establish, if not 
precise qualifications for membership, at least the general spirit 
and animus of its future action. Two tolerably distinct classes of 
cases present themselves for consideration : those which involve 
questions of the theory and practice of medicine, and those which 
involve questions of the general educational and moral fitness of 
actual or proposed members. 

As regards the former class, shall we seek to establish a stand- 
ard of medical faith and practice, which must be accepted, without 
reservation, by all who would join us or remain with us ? And if 
80, what shall be its articles ? Shall we require, first, belief in the 
homoeopathic law, Similia similibus curantur, and that the physician 
shall follow it in all his operations, or to such or such an extent; and 
shall we specify when he may follow some other law, and how far ? 
Shall we, further, require adherence to the single remedy ; or shall 
we Bu£fer deviations from this rule ; and when, and how far 7 Shall 
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we, moreover; prohibit the mixtare of remedies in a prescription, 
or shall we allow it sometimes; and can we say under what cir- 
cumstances ? And, finally, shall we insist upon the minimum dose, 
or what shall be our decree on this point ? 

Mr. President, and my colleagues I my own position on these 
points of doctrine and practice is not unknown to some of you. 
Holding that the law Similia similibtis curantur, expresses the rela- 
tion between the specific drug-action and the diseased organism, 
and that it is a sufficient and the only trustworthy guide in every 
application of drugs to cure the sick, I fully believe not only that 
the practical rules laid down by Hahnemann, and which enjoin 
the single remedy and the minimum dose, are the rules of sound 
practice ; but I believe that every observing physician who faithfully 
applies the law of cure, will be led by experience to the same con- 
clusion, and will adopt these rules as leading to the best results. 

Notwithstanding this belief, I advocate entire liberty of opinion 
and practice. Nay, because of this belief, I plead for liberty ; for I 
am sure that perfect liberty will the sooner bring knowledge of 
the truth, and that purity of practice which we all desire. 

So long as we are a body of physicians characterized by a dis- 
tinctive name derived from the law of cure which we profess, I sup- 
pose that none will seek membership in the Institute who do not 
substantially accept the law. This granted, I would have no ex- 
clusive creed, no restrictions relating to theory and practice, but 
would receive into membership of the Institute every applicant of 
suitable educational and moral standing. I deprecate any attempt 
to regulate or prescribe the opinion and practice of members of 
oui* school for two principal reasons. We cannot do it if we uxndd, 
and we ought not if we could. 

We cannot. We are not a body claiming to possess infallibility. 
It belongs not to us to utter denunciations of what we may believe 
to be errors of faith arid practice ; nor to put forth an index of the 
allowed and the forbidden. We are a voluntary association of 
laborers, simply from the love of knowledge, as is the case with all 
workers in science ; and we have no power to enforce any restric- 
tions upon which we might determine. 

tVe ought not. Not until we have reached the absolute truth 
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should we be justified in establishing a standard of faith and prac- 
tice. How far we are from that position iieed not be argued here. 
Let us remember the wise course of the Bureau of Direction of 
the Paris Hospitals, when, in 1 850, Tessier, of Ste. Marguerite, 
made known his conversion to homoeopathy; and it was proposed 
to deprive him, on that account, of his position as hospital physi- 
cian. The wise Ghomel opposed the proposition, saying that 
every physician who is thoroughly qualified to practise, has the 
right to select his own mode of treatment and to judge what is best 
for his patients, and may not be interfered with, unless his results 
are notoriously bad, or he commit some act of unquestionable mal- 
practice. " For," said he, " it is only by the exercise of this free- 
dom that changes and improvements have ever been introduced in 
practice ; and herein lies the only hope of further improvements. 
Tessier, in practising homoeopathy, has only exercised the same 
» freedom of selection which Bouillaud and Rayer, and Louis and I 
have enjoyed ; and, as his results are as good as ours, we may not 
interfere with him." 

In our own case, too, there would be practical diflficulties in any 
course which sought to prescribe a rule of practice. For who, of 
us all, should compose the creed? If the stricter homoeopathists 
should prevail and exclude those whose practice is mixed (or, as it 
is oflFensively styled, "mongrel"), that might perhaps accord with 
my views. But how would it be if the opposite party should pre- 
vail ? Or, if at alternate sessions of our Institute, the different 
parties should be in a majority, and should make corresponding 
changes in the creed ? 

But, ignoring these considerations, wherein would our profession 
be the gainers ? If membership were confined to the comparative 
minority of us who are stricter homoeopathists, we should be a 
select company indeed, but comparatively without influence upon 
the school or the profession at large. We then, perhaps, should no 
longer hear the gibes and sneers of our allopathic brethren who, 
being themselves without any scientific law to guide them in the 
selection of drugs, mock at the imperfection of our practice in 
comparison with our principles, — and with about as much reason 
as has the godless profligate who' derides the shortcomings of a 
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Christian life. But I fail to see what good woald accrae in the 
promotion of medical science. 

On the other hand, by excluding those who, willing to be with 
us and of uS; had not yet reached our standard of knowledge and 
practice, we should deprive ourselves of all opportunity to influence 
them or to show them a better way than they have yet known. 
For, if we consider that the vast majority of existing homoeopathic 
physicians were, at one time, allopathic physicians or students, or 
at least under allopathic influence, we shall perceive that our ranks 
must contain men of all grades of homoeopathic conviction and 
knowledge, from those who have but just accepted the law and have 
bat little idea of true homoeopathic practice, to those who have had 
long experience in the stricter methods of Hahnemann. To doubt 
that physicians who are sincere enough to join us from acceptance 
of our therapeutic law, will accept and follow the truth as fast as 
it is demonstrated to them, is to discredit all sincerity and earnest- 
ness. Indeed, if we harbor such a doubt, we do betray in ourselves 
a sad indifference to truth and duty; for how can we judge of oth- 
ers save by our own consciousness of ourselves ? 

In so far, then, as doctrine and practice are concerned, I would 
have the fellowship of this body free to all qualified and upright 
physicians who seek it. I would make its sessions occasions for a 
free and temperate discussion of all questions of this kind on which 
we differ. Entertaining very definite opinions myself, I ought to 
welcome the expression of antagonistic opinions and of arguments 
in their support; for if those who differ from me in opinion are 
clearly wrong, I ought to be able to show it. If truth and error 
fairly meet in free discussion, we should not fear for the result 
Nor do I know of any effective way to combat error, save by pro- 
claiming truth. 

Let us avoid the mistake, into which men have often been betrayed, 
of supposing that if we silence an opponent, we have convinced 
him. Let us not fancy that if we exclude a man of mixed practice 
from our fellowship instead of teaching him a better way, we have 
purified our fellowship. Instead of purifying the homoeopathic 
practice, we should exclude a large number of its professors from a 
means of improvement. 
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The experience of mankind should teach ns. Has the method 
of exclusion and of persecution ever succeeded in convincing men 
of error and bringing them to accept a different faith ? Which 
have done the most to extend the influence of Christianity, — the 
pains of compulsion, or the convincing demonstrations of Christian 
charity and loving kindness ? 

What has been the experience of the medical profession ? Ex- 
communication never exterminated heresy. The edicts of the old 
school, though supported by the State, have not killed homoeopathy, 
as witness the host of her adherents, most of whom were once 
allopathic physicians or students ; although, but for these edicts, 
their number would doubtless be much greater. Restrictive de- 
crees do sadly interfere with investigation, observation, and free 
thought and expression ; they shut out all knowledge that might be 
gained from the successes or even from the errors of those who 
differ from us. At length they convert that which was intended 
to be an assemblage for scientific discussion into a convocation for 
the establishment and application of creeds. We can see this 
effect in the proceedings of the recent meeting of the American 
Medical Association, the whole time of which seems to have been 
consumed in determining whether certain physicians who had 
mingled with certain other physicians, should be kept out of the 
Association, either under color of the lawj or under the law of 
color ! 

Some will say, it is very vexatious to meet fellow-members who 
are homoeopathists only in name, really ignorant, and giving out their 
crude assumptions as the science of to-day. It may be equally 
vexatious to some to meet the stricter homoeopathists. Probably 
the vexation is not in meeting these men, but rather in the fact 
that they exist and practise and talk as they do. Well, if we 
expel them, will they not still exist, and talk, and practise ? If we 
expel them, we deprive ourselves of every chance to teach them 
better ways ; and there is not an earnest man of them who would 
not gladly learn. 

Let us then bear with these trials, as it may well be that others are 

patiently bearing with our own shortcomings. Let the Institute be 

an open forum, in which truth shall be so distinctly proclaimed, 
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and so persuasiyely enforced^that error shall have no chance. Let 
the pure doctrines of homoeopathy, illustrated with all the ability 
of their advocates, be trusted to do their legitimate work. We 
need not fear for the result. If it chance that they who hold these 
doctrines find that there are broad fields of medical science which 
they have not so carefully cultivated as their neighbors ; or if 
some neophyte, fresh from the instructions of the old school, give 
us, in exchange for our therapeutic knowle ^ge, some glimpses of 
the progress of pathology which shall show us that one day our 
sciences, now at variance, may be harmonized again. I think that 
the great object of the Institute, '^ the promotion of medical sci- 
ence," will be thereby more truly advanced than by any decrees of 
exclusion or resolutions of close communion 1 

And, reminding you again of the object of our Institute, and 
still pleading for that large liberty without which it may not be at- 
tained, let me add : Should Woman come, with her different equilib- 
rium of intellect and physique, with her special and distinctive 
tests of drugs, to make our materia medica as all-sided and com- 
plete as is the human organism to the care of which our science is 
devoted, let us welcome her contribution to our still imperfect 
store of knowledge, and give the hand of equal fellowship in the 
profession to a claimant who presents so unquestionable creden- 
tials. 

As every right implies a corresponding duty, so does liberty of 
medical opinion and practice involve a great responsibility. 

As regards the individual practitioner : the plea for freedom to 
practise according to his judgment, presupposes full qualifications 
for forming a correct judgment; qualifications acquired, in the first 
place, by a thorough course of theoretical and practical study 
during his pupilage, and maintained by unremitting and earnest 
labors to keep up with the progress of medical science in every 
department It presupposes earnestness and faithfulness in the 
application of all his faculties and acquisitions to the exercises of 
his profession, in whatever sphere he may work. Finally, it pre- 
supposes a guileless honesty, which pledges him to only the legiti- 
mate aims of his professional labor, — no desire for selfiish aggran- 
dizement standing first in his thoughts. 
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As regards such organizations as the Institute, the claim of per- 
fect liberty of medical opinion and action, which we have success- 
fully urged against the old school, and which, therefore, for 
consistency's sake^ no less than because it is just, we should freely 
concede to all, involves a care that those whom we can influence 
shall be directed in the right way, by precept no less than by the 
weight of our corporate prescription and by the penalty of our 
corporate disapprobation. Inasmuch as these points of duty, 
earnestness, honesty, devotion, are moral considerations, touching 
which there can be neither doubt nor differences of opinion among 
right-thinking men, it is fitting that our Institute, which imposes no 
restrictions upon liberty in the uncertain things of medical opinion 
and practice, should establish positive standards of character, and 
should hold members to a strict moral accountability. 

Accordingly we find that the Code of Ethics adopted by the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy, while it contains not a single 
article enjoining or forbidding anything touching the practice of 
medicine, — which it leaves to the judgment of the physician, — 
dwells with solemn emphasis upon the earnestness and devotion 
which should animate the physician in the study of his profession 
and the discharge of its duties. It also specifies certain acts as 
unworthy of the physician. 

Thus, it condemns the advertisement of special processes, the 
public parade of unusual operations and cures, tlie public prom- 
ising of cures in special cases or without limitation. This is 
because the* spirit which prompts such advertisings and promises, 
is one of self-seeking, leading to a concealment from others and 
from one's self, of the advancement of science ; and the act is one 
of positive dishonesty, no physician being justified in direct or 
indirect unqualified promises to cure. 

The Code even disapproves of any physician obtaining or hold- 
ing a patent for any medical or surgical method or apparatus. Not 
because the profession should not devise such things, nor because 
those whose ingenuity and industry have produced desirable re- 
sults are not deserving of pecuniary emoluments, but chiefly, as I 
suppose, for the following reasons: The physician or surgeon 
ought to stand before his patient with a judicial, unbiased miad| 
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familiar with all the resources of his art, and perfectly free to 
stretch out his hand in any direction, and appropriate and make 
use of any appliance or apparatus which the case may seem to 
call for. Such impartiality of mind, though the patient may 
rightly demand it, it is hard for the physician in any case to attain 
and preserve. We all know that education, early association, 
prejudice, habit, will give us a bias towards certain procedures 
and appliances, and a prejudice against others. We all have 
hobbies, and are in danger of riding them to our paticnt^s 
damage. 

Now, if to this infirmity of our nature, we add the inducement 
of pecuniary gain, such as might result from the possession of a 
patent, there is danger that the bias will become so strong, even 
with the best of us, that our judgment will be no longer sound, nor 
our observations trustworthy. If you doubt this, listen to the doc- 
tor who has patented a pessary or a truss, as he describes its uses 
and its merits. Do you trust his statements as you would those of 
an expert who had no interest whatever in the apparatus ? Do you 
not, as you listen, make a large discount because of his patent ? 
Neither can his judgment, as to the suitableness of his apparatus 
for a patient, be implicitly trusted. As he listens to the 
patient's story, do you not see that his mind is already made up ? 
His eye glistens, his lip quivers with impatience as he awaits a 
favorable opportunity to interrupt the patient with the promise of a 
cure, and an assurance that his patent apparatus will surely effect 
one. 

It is because the physician ought to be preserved from these 
temptations, and ought to have his mind as free and impartial as 
the human mind can be kept, to select among all the appliances that 
human skill and ingenuity have discovered or devised, the very one 
which will be best for his patient, that the patenting of remedies 
and apparatus has been disapproved by the profession. 

I will not weary you by reciting further prescriptions aud pro- 
hibitions of the Code of Ethics ; its requirement of the subordina- 
tion of all personal preferences and desires of the physician to the 
good of the patient ; its specifications of what is unfair conduct in 
aud after consultations, etc. All of these instances show the 
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responsibilities which are entailed upon the physician to whom 
freedom in practice is conceded ; and to these responsibilities this 
Institute should not fail to hold its members. 

There is another department, in which, if possible, a still greater 

responsibility rests upon us. Ever since ^sculapius ascended to 

the skies, leaving the sick world in charge of his disciples, medical 

science has been handed down from generation to generation of its 

Totaries, each adding to its stores of knowledge. It now rests in 

our care; on us is the responsibility of its transmission to oar 

successors, a brighter and more beneficent light than when we 

received it Something peculiar, and very distinct from other 

departments of knowledge, possessing almost a language of its 

own, medical science has been in exclusive possession of physicians, 

and they have had sole charge of medical education. To their 

honor be it said, the trust has, with rare exceptions, been faithfully 

and generously discharged. 

What, however, could be more fatal to our great object, " the 
promotion of medical science," what more destructive to every 
purpose of our profession, than a betrayal of this trust by neglect 
in the education of medical students, or, what is still worse, a 
prostitution of the powers and privileges granted to educators, by 
the introduction of unqualified or unworthy men into the pro- 
fession 7 

If, whUe leaving the practice of medicine free to all well-quali- 
fied, earnest and honest practitioners, this Institute count it as one 
of its functions to see that its members be well-qualified to practise 
their profession, and that they be unselfish, honest and faithful in 
the exercise of their individual duties, how much more is it incum- 
bent on it to see that no unworthy men are brought into the pro- 
fession, or foisted upon it, by the neglect or through the dishonest 
connivance or procurement of those to whom has been entrusted 
the office of teacher 1 Nor could too severe a sentence be executed 
upon such as should have thus abused this sacred trust. 

Am I reminded that, neither in our laws nor in the Code of 
EthicS; is there any allusion to the subject of medical education, 
much less any reprobation of such delinquencies on the part of 
medical teachers 7 
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Let me reply, that in the law of no coantry, I believe, is there 
a prohibition against poisoning the wells of drinking water, nor a 
penalty for doing so. Yet, by the common consent of mankind, he 
who commits this dreadful crime, even though a hostile army be 
on the march through his neighborhood, is deservedly dealt with 
by drum-head court-martial, and a short shrift. What milder pun- 
ishment should he receive who poisons or diverts the springs of 
knowledge in a matter that concerns the life and welfare of man- 
kind? 

In the old Roman law there was no penalty for parenticide. 
The lawgivers would not, even by a law against it, sanction the 
idea that a man could raise his hand to take the life of.tbose who 
gave him being. None the less relentless, on this account, was 
the punishment of the parricide! In what degree should that 
teacher be less detested who has committed the unanticipated crime 
of a deadly assault upon the science to which he owes his profes- 
sional life, by deliberately placing her torch in hands unworthy to 
receive it ? 

Of this nature, then, are the responsibilities which are involved 
in the enjoyment of freedom of medical opinion and action. 

Do we demand liberty of opinion ? Then must we take care 
that our opinions rest on a foundation of study and acquirement 
which embraces the entire cii'cuit of medical knowledge, and takes 
in and honestly estimates every new contribution to it, no preju- 
dice of place or person giving a bias to our reason. Then must 
we act in the spirit of Hahnemann's noble admonition: <^In a 
science in which the welfare of mankind is concerned, any neglect 
to make ourselves masters of it becomes a crime ! '' 

Do we claim liberty of action ? Then we must take care that 
our action, springing from well-grounded opinion, be honest, faith- 
ful and efficient. 

Let us, as individuals, and as an Institute, manfully meet these 
responsibilities which our claims and our conceded position alike 
impose upon us. 

In questions of moral obligation, let us pursue no hesitating 
course. 

But touching the open questions of medical opinion and practice 
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— while each of us earnestly proclaims the opinions he has 
espoused, and zealously puts them in practice — let us cultivate the 
catholic and noble spirit of Chillingworth : — 

" I will take no man's liberty of judgment from him ; nor shall 
any man take mine from me. I will think no man the worse man 
• • • I will love no man the less for differing in opinion from 
me; and what measure I mete to others I expect from them 
again." 
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Xadies and Gentlemek : The proposition to hold a World's 
Homoeopathic Convention was first made by the American In- 
stit;ute of Homoeopathy^ in a circular letter issued by its Com- 
mittee of Foreign Correspondence in 1867. The plan of the 
present convention was conceived soon after the project of a 
formal celebration of our National Centennial took definite shape. 

Many years must elapse, it is true, before the centennial of 
Homoeopathy, which, in America, has but just celebrated her 
fiftieth anniversary. Yet certain analogies between the early 
history of Homoeopathy and the event which our countrymen 
celebrate in Philadelphia this summer, justify the time and place 
of our assemblage. 

The innovation upon accepted theories of society and govern- 
ment involved in the Declaration of Independence by our fore- 
fiithers was not more radical than that which was involved in the 
reform introduced in medical science by Hahnemann. 

1 


Notions of prerogative by virtue of birth or of caste ; notions 
of governors as a race distinct from the governed ; vested rights 
transmitted in corporations from mediaeval times ; in these things 
was grounded the opposition to the political reform of our 
fathers. 

Things identical or analogous hindered, and still hinder, the 
advancement of Homoeopathy, as the historical and statistical 
reports presented to this convention abundantly show. 

Reforms are not favored nor furthered by governments and 
venerable corporations. These institutions are, from the nature 
of things, conservative and repressive. 

Reforms of a practical nature are received first by the people ; 
adopted and cherished by the people ; and, if governmental ac- 
ceptance be necessary, forced on the government by the people. 

The history of Homoeopathy shows that in countries in which 
the government is absolute, in which education and the exercise 
of the liberal professions and the arts connected therewith are 
under the control of self-perpetuating boards or corporations, 
there our colleagues have found it difficult to obtain freedom to 
practice, and well nigh impossible to gain liberty to teach. 

In proportion as the government, whether of the realm or of 
corporations, being in a degree representative, stands nearer to 
the people to whom the reform is a matter of vital interest, do 
our colleagues enjoy comparative freedom to practice and to 
teach. 

. In our own land, where the liberty of the individual is limited 
only by the liberty of his neighbors, where order is maintained 
by a government " of the people, for the people, by the people," 
we practice and teach without hindrance ; and the advancement of 
Homoeopathy has been rapid and solid beyond precedent, because 
the people have so willed it. 

The coincidence, then, of this convention and the centennial of 
our nation has a significance. It is full of instruction and warn- 
ing to us, if we would retain what we possess. 

It was not to be expected that many of our foreign colleagues 
should make the long journey necessary to be present with us on 
this occasion. Some have come, however ; and we welcome most 
heartily our distinguished confreres, already known to us by 


their works and their fame, who represent the homoeopathists of 
Europe and South America. 

But although comparatively few could be with us in person, 
our colleagues in every land have responded heartily to our in- 
vitation by reports and scientific papers, which, together with 
those contributed by our fellow-citizens, will furnish the topics 
of our discussions. 

Moreover, by official and personal letters, they have manifested 
their good-will and sympathy in the inception and work of the 
convention. Such letters as are addressed to the convention are 
herewith submitted ; and since some of them contain suggestions 
for action on the part of the convention, I request that they be 
referred to a Committee on Correspondence, with instructions to 
report with recommendations. 

Among these communications is one from the venerable widow 
of the illustrious founder of our school, who now, at an advanced 
age, impoverished by the calamities of war, extends her greetings 
to the homoeopathists of the world here represented. In token 
of her sympathy, she sends to the convention, with an ulterior 
destination in the discretion of the President, this bronzed bust 
of Hahnemann, cast from the marble bust by David D' Anger, 
and which she affirms to be a perfect likeness of that illustrious 
man. 

Our colleague, Dr. Rubini, of Naples, in a letter to the con- 
vention, calls attention to his peculiar views of the treatment of 
epidemic cholera, which he supports by remarkably favorable 
statistics. As a mark of respect for the convention, he has sent 
to the President autograph letters of Hahnemann. 

Our colleagues of the United States of Colombia, in South 
America, inspirited by the energy and prosperity of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homoeopathy, have not only revived their 
National Institute, which, in consequence of political disturl)- 
ances, had slept for several years, but they have organized in 
Bogota a homoeopathic school, which they have done us the 
honor to designate as a " branch of the American Institute of 
Homoeopathy." These institutions request us to enter into inti- 
mate scientific relations with them in matters connected with the 


caltivation of our Materia Medica; and they make suggestions to 
this convention^ which appear in the letters herewith submitted. 

Several other societies and individuals send communications 
which, if you please^ will be reported in detail by the committee- 

The historical and statistical reports presented to the conven- 
tion^ and which though of exceeding interest are altogether too 
long to be read during our sessions^ comprise the history and 
statistics of our school in every country of Europe ; in India, 
in South America, where, in Brazil, a national institute and col- 
lege were established one year before our own ; in North and 
South Africa; in Australia, and in New Zealand. We may say, 
with almost absolute accuracy, that in none of these countries 
save Germany was there fifty-five years ago a single homoeo- 
pathic physician. Now, it is safe to say, that Germany, France, 
England, and Italy have each about 300, Spain and her colo- 
nies between 500 and 600, Brazil about 200, Russia about 150 ; 
and in each of these countries, we are told, the demand for 
homoeopathic practitioners is so great that, if instruction were 
free to our colleagues, and no hindrances were placed in the way 
of students of homoeopathic medicine, the increase in our num- 
bers would be very rapid. Dispensaries and hospitals exist and 
are increasing in numbers and patronage. Measures are being 
set on. foot for the education of young physicians in the princi- 
ples and practice of Homoeopathy, and the confidence of the 
public is won by our practical success. 

In our own country, the reports of the several States give an 
aggregate number of above 5000 homoeopathic physicians. We 
have many dispensaries and hospitals supported by private 
charity ; seven colleges, exclusively homoeopathic, enjoying equal 
privileges with any other medical colleges in the country ; and 
two State universities and several State hospitals, in which, de- 
spite the opposition of our brothers of the old school, the people 
who support these institutions have decreed us places in the fac- 
ulty and on the staff. 

Most schools of medicine have perished with their founders, 
or a little before them. Thirty-three years have passed since the 
founder of our school entered into his well-earned rest. Our 


growth in numbers and influence has been steady, and never so 
rapid as within the last decade. 

The time at my disposal would not permit an analysis of the 
system which presents so remarkable a history. I crave per- 
mission, however, to devote a few moments to some of the rela- 
tions of Homoeopathy to the medical science of Hahnemann's 
day and to the medical sciences of our own day. 

Homoeopathy, in its complete form, was introduced to the 
public in 1810, by the publication of the Oi^ganon of the Ra- 
tional Art of Healing, a work which, it seems to me, has hardly 
been fully understood or appreciated even by the majority of 
Hahnemann's enthusiastic admirers — a work which, far from 
consigning to the shelves as a classic, venerated but seldom read, 
and not looked on as authority in practical matters — I should 
place, for frequent perusal and as a trusted guide, in the hands, 
not perhaps of the student, but of the educated earnest practi- 
tioner. 

Condensed in style to the exclusion of every superfluous word, 
this work is not a system of medieal science, but, as its title sig- 
nifies, a treatise on the practical art of healing, with only so 
much of theoretical discussion as seemed necessarv to make the 
meaning clear, with only so much allusion to other departments 
of medical science as seemed necessary to show their insufficiency 
for the needs of the practical physician, or to show the errors of 
philosophy and method through which they failed to accomplish 
the true end and object of all medical sciences, a speedy, safe, 
and pleasant mode of cure. 

Should we heed some self-appointed champions of Hahne- 
mann, we might suppose that this illustrious physician denounced 
all medical science save that which he especially taught, and 
discouraged its acquisition by his followers. 

Were this indeed so, the reproach of our adversaries might 
have some foundation : that Homoeopathy is a system which a 
layman might practice as well as a doctor. Again, if we listen 
to these bretHiren who seem to arrogate a special knowledge of 
Hahnemann and of Homoeopathy, we might suppose that Hahne- 
mann proclaimed his Organon and later works to be the alpha 
and omega of medical science, rendering all other medical knowl- 
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edge superfluous. Very far is either of these propositions from 
the truth. Hahnemann as a physician was distinguished by 
profound learning and the broadest medical culture of his times. 
His writings are full of this learning. His extensive reading in 
every language in which medical men had written, enabled him 
to make those citations which, in the Organon, so irrefutably 
prove his positions, and in the Materia Medica enrich his patho- 
geneses. The spirit of the medical science of his day permeates 
his Organon. It is not too much to say, that without this great 
fund of medical knowledge he could not have given us the mag- 
nificent argument of the Organon, nor the practical instrument 
of the Materia Medica. Now, seeing from the commanding 
eminence which he occupied, as a master in medicine, how bar- 
ren of practical good was the medical science of the day, he was 
not so illogical and unjust as to denounce that which gave him 
this broad vision and the benevolent hope that came with it 
He did perceive that all the efforts of scientific men had failed 
to realize what is, after all, the great* practical end of all effort 
in this direction, viz., a true science and successful art of thera- 
peutics. And he perceived and clearly showed that this failure 
resulted from an erroneous method of seeking for facts and rea- 
soning from them ; in a word from misdirected observation and 
a mistaken philosophy. He proceeded accordingly to use the 
facts of which his acquaintance with medical science had pos- 
sessed him, to demonstrate the new science of therapeutics which 
he unfolded, and to make new observations in accordance with 
what he deemed a correct philosophy. 

But he never declared the ladder superfluous by which he had 
climbed, nor denounced the bridge which had carried him safely 
over his perplexities ! The Organon is strictly what its name 
signifies — ^an instrument of the rational art of healing — an expo- 
sition of therapeutics or that branch of medical science which 
concerns itself with healing disease by means of drugs, and its 
author assumed that those who would use it would be men 
already versed in medical science. In four of the terse and 
weighty sentences which characterize this book,* Hahnemann 

* Paragraph 6 and the note. 


takes it for granted^ " as a matter of course," that " every senr 
sible physician," before applying the art of healing which he is 
unfolding, will first make certain investigations and take cer- 
tain steps, which investigations and steps really comprehend 
what we now comprise under the heads of etiology, semiology, 
diagnosis and hygienic management. I need not say to this 
learned body that he who can investigate these points satisfac- 
torily, and take these measures judiciously, must be well versed 
in medical science. With this single assumption that his fol- 
lower would, as he needs must, be familiar with general medical 
science, Hahnemann dismissed all considerations of anything 
save ih€7^apeutic8 ; and he proceeded to show the errors of this 
department of medicine as it then existed. He showed that the 
indications for treatment were based on hypothetical assumption 
of the essential nature of the disease — a matter which is of nec- 
essity unknown, it being but a modification of the eternal mys- 
tery, Life. He showed that the uses of drugs were deduced from 
hypotheses concerning their intimate action ; and this not on a 
constant but a variable object, viz., the diseased organism. It 
was this unstable foundation of hypothesis in therapeviics which 
Hahnemann denounced, and for which he was the first to sub- 
stitute the " positive philosophy " based on pure experiment and 
exact observation, which is now universally accepted in the physi- 
cal sciences, the therapeutics of the old school alone excepted. 

In the exposition of his new philosophy Hahnemann provided 
for an investigation of the patient of which hypothesis should 
form no part of the foundation, by affirming that, for the practi- 
cal needs of the healer of the sick, the aggregate of the symp- 
toms constitutes the " principal and only condition to be recog- 
nized and removed by his art" The semiologist may speculate, 
if he will, on the ulterior cause or the essential nature of some or 
all of the symptoms, but for the practical prescriber the symp- 
toms themselves in their totality furnish the only precise and 
safe indication for treatment by drugs. He was the first to 
establish pharmacodynamics as an independent physical science, 
based on observation of the effects of drugs on a constant object, 
the healthy human organism. I use the term pharmacodyna- 
mics instead of materia medica^ because this science — the subject 
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of which is the relation of the healthy living organism to what- 
ever substance is capable of modifying it^ the extension of which 
is limited only by the variety of substances capable of modifying 
the organism, — investigates the properties of all substances that 
have the power to change function or tissue, independently of 
any use which has been or may be made of them in the medical 
art. It properly, therefore, embraces, to use Professor Allen's 
happy phrase, "every noxious substance;" the word " noxious '' 
meaning — not "ncw^y," as some appear to think, but — "capable 
of harming or injuring — that is, of modifying — healthy function 
or tissue/' He demonstrated the law of relation between the 
symptoms of the sick and those produced by drugs on the 
healthy, by virtue of which law the right remedy might be selected 
for each case, provided the science of pharmacodynamics have 
given us a knowledge of the required drug. He proved that 
the power of drugs to cure disease is not in direct proportion to 
the quantity of the drug employed, and further that a certain mode 
of subdivision of the particles of the drug greatly enhances the 
power of the preparation to modify morbid functions and tissues. 

These are the essential features of the reform in medicine, 
which in 1810 was represented by Hahnemann. In 1876, this 
representative body, speaking for thousands of practitioners, and 
millions of grateful adherents in every quarter of the globe, 
attests its soundness and vitality. 

During this period, our brethren of the old school have been 
most diligent , in the pursuit of medical science, and we may 
profitably ask, what relations the departments to which they 
have especially devoted themselves now hold to the science which 
alone distinguishes us from them — Therapeutics ? This ques- 
tion will be discussed, in various relations, during the sessions 
of this convention. I crave permission to say, for myself, a 
few words on one of them. Pathology, which hardly existed as 
a positive science in Hahnemann's day, has been diligently 
elaborated by ingenious and exact experimentation, until to-day 
it holds no mean rank among the positive sciences of observation. 
Must we denounce it as Hahnemann did the pathologj^ of his day? 
Can we not use it? It has been held to be the criterion of a 
true natural science, that new discoveries, new sciences, extend 


and enrich it; unite with it in amplifying the horizon of human 
knowledge and power ; but never contradict or supercede it, nor 
are even indifferent to it. This is an expression of the unity 
of true science. If, then, our science of therapeutics be not 
capable of adapting itself to, of dovetailing with, or making 
subservient to its uses any exact related physical science, is not 
that fact the condemnation of our therapeutics ? Pathology is 
the science of functions as modified by disease, and pathological 
anatomy the science of tissues as modified by disease. Using the 
word symptom in its largest sense, as a mollification of function, or 
tissue, or both, pathology is, therefore, the science of symptoms. 
It concerns itself with the relations of symptoms to each other 
as individuals or classes, with the rank of different symptoms in 
order of time and causation, with their origin and evolution, 
and their relation to tissues, organs, or apparatus. To give a 
few examples, it deals with the relations of the symptoms of the 
heart and kidney respectively; of those of glycosuria and func- 
tional liver disturbance, or cerebral disorder, or gastric derange- 
ment, or dietetic error. This science of symptoms enables us to 
detect the dependence of symptoms upon material removable 
causes, such as the symptoms of syncope on a wounded blood- 
vessel, of intoxication on poisonous ingesta, of various disorders 
on injudicious modes of life, and leads us to those measures 
which Hahnemann supposes every "sensible physician" will 
resort to before he has recourse to therapeutics proper. Finally, 
it enables us to detect " morbid chronic miasms," as Hahnemann 
calls them, as the hidden " causes of chronic disease." These 
are a few examples from a host that might be cited. 

Now, Pathology, enabling us thus to trace the relations of 
symptoms to each other, enables us, in the first place, to follow 
Hahnemann's advice more extensively than was practicable in 
his own day, and " discover the primary cause of a chronic dis- 
ease," or " discern the exciting or maintaining cause of the dis- 
ease atid take measures for its removal," as Hahnemann directed 
us ; and, by the aid of Pathology, many cases are now relegated 
to the domain of Hygiene, which were formerly regarded as 
proper subjects for drug-treatment. 
' In the second place, Pathology, concerning itself with the 
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origin and relations of modifications of functions, that is, with 
symptoms, enables us to procure from observation of the patient 
a much more complete picture of the totality of the symptoms 
than would be possible without its aid ; just as a systematic and 
intelligent survey of a museum gives us a more complete knowl- 
edge of its contents than any routine examination of it would do. 
Where, for example, the routine observer, getting the symptoms 
resulting from a diseased kidney might, from the absence of 
striking symptoms, fail to interrogate those of the heart, or vice 
versa, and thus fail to get the complete totality of the symptoms, 
the pathologist is led, by his knowledge of the close relations of 
these organs in disease, to investigate more closely, with results 
which greatly assist his selection of the remedy. Or, the routine 
observer might fail to get, in a pleurisy, more symptoms than 
those of a pleurodynia; but the pathologist who knows the sem- 
blances and differences in the symptomatology of these affections, 
will so direct his inquiries as to bring out a totality of symptoms 
which should not only leave no doubt as to diagnosis, but should 
also point more clearly to the remedy than the others. So it 
appears that modern Pathology, which has been assumed to stand 
in direct opposition to the doctrine that for the prescriber the 
totality of the symptoms represents the disease he is to remove, 
is really the prescriber's most eflBcient and indispensable instru- 
ment and aid in getting at that very totality of symptoms which 
he is to remove by a corresponding drug. Used in this way, as 
an aid in the methodical investigation of the symptoms, both of 
disease and of remedies, Pathology, imperfect as it is, is of ines- 
timable value to the homoeopathist. And, taking this view of 
the subject, I do not hesitate to say that the strict Hahneman- 
nian, if, with complete medical culture, he investigate and treat 
his case in the spirit of Hahnemann's doctrine, is the best and 
profoundest pathologist. 

But if, diverting Pathology from this, its legitimate function, the 
homoeopathist construct by its aid a theory of the essential nature 
of the disease, and a theory of the essential nature of drug-effects, 
as that the one or the other depend on a plus or minus of some 
blood constituent, or on such or such a cell change, or on such 
or such a structural lesion, and if he draws his indications for 
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treatment from such a theory, he introduces into his therapeutics 
the same element of hypothesis against which Hahnemann pro- 
tested, and in so doing he diverges from Homoeopathy towards 
the blind uncertainty of the older therapeutics. Moreover, how- 
ever well grounded his hypothesis may be — when he prescribes 
on the basis of a pathological induction, or when he elects to 
regard one pathological modification of function or tissue as com- 
prising the sum and substance of each and every case in which it 
is recognized, he necessarily prescribes for a class j and is unable 
to observe that strict individualization which is essential to a 
sound homoeopathic prescription. This must always be the case. 
It is especially true in the present imperfect state of Pathology, 
which has no way of accounting for the firm subjective symp- 
toms that are so valuable to the individualizer. 

To say more on this point would be to trespass on your patienoe 
and on the ground of to-morrow's discussion. 

When Hahnemann promulgated his reform it was received 
with universal derision by the profession. What is the present 
attitude of our opponents towards its fundamental propositions? 

First. That, for the practical physician,' the aggregate of the 
symptoms constitutes the disease. Aitken says : " It is now a 
received pathological doctrine that disease does not consist in any 
single state or special existence, but is the natural expression of a 
COMBINATION of PHENOMENA arising out of impaired function 
or altered tissue^^ (l*^). This is equivalent to Hahnemann's 
proposition. 

Second. That the only valid source of positive knowledge of 
the action of drugs is to be found in observations on the healthy 
organism is now widely conceded, and the physiological labora- 
tories of the old-school issue every year elaborate drug provings 
' which, though defective in points that we deem essential, are, I 
think, of great value to us. 

Third. Touching the law of cure, Similia similibus citrantur, 
to show the absurdity of which so much logic and wit have been 
expended by our opponents, the latest utterance of the old school 
is the following by Dr. L. Brunton, the well-known English 
physiologist : " The opposite action of large and sraal 1 doses seems 
to be the basis of truth on which the doctrine of Homoeopathy 
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has been founded. The irrational practice of giving infinites- 
imal doses has, of coarse, nothing to do with the principle of 
Homoeopathy, Similia simUibus curantwr. The only requisite is 
that mentioned by Hippocrates when he recommended Mandrake 
in mania, viz., that the dose be smaller than would be sufficient 
to produce in a healthy man symptoms similar to those of the 
disease. . . . But it is not proved that all drugs have an oppo- 
site action in large or small doses, and Homoeopathy, therefore, 
cannot be accepted as a universal rule of practice." A great con- 
cession truly ! 

It appears then that our opponents have come pretty nearly to 
our ground, except on the fourth point, that of the infinitesimal 
dose. Touching this point their denunciation of us has lost 
none of its bitterness. They claim to have demonstrated again 
and again that there is nothing in our potentized preparations. 
The reasoning of Thomson touching the size of molecules fur- 
nishes them with a welcome argument against the possibility .of 
any drug potency existing in even our medium attenuations. 
And these arguments have strongly influenced many of our own 
school whose personal experience and observation had not com- 
pelled opposite convictions. But let me say that proofs of a 
negative in any matter which can be det/Crmined only by experi- 
ment, are very fallacious, and a dangerous dependence. I do 
not despair of seeing before many years, from some old-school 
authority or some non-medical investigator, a demonstration of 
the medicinal power of homoeopathic potencies ; and I warn such 
of my colleagues as have been influenced by the arguments of 
our opponents, against the chagrin they will feel when they shall 
be outflanked on this point ; when to unbelieving homoeopathists 
shall be presented, by experimenting allopaths, a demonstration 
of the drug-power inherent in homoeopathic attenuations. An* 
incident touching on the history of our Materia Medica is very 
suggestive in this connection. When the Nestor of Homoeopathy,* 
whose jubilee we celebrated here last March, and whom God 
spares to gladden our hearts to-day by his presence, undertook 
those studies of serpent venom which have brought such honor 
to his name, and such benefit to sufibring humanity, he added to 

* Dr. Oonetantine Bering. 
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the eftects observed from swallowing infinitesimal quantities of 
the veuora, the effects produced by large quanties introduced 
into the system by a snake-bite, regarding the latter as comple- 
mentary to the former, and both as portions of a graduated scale 
of homologous effepts. But many of our own school could not 
admit an analogy between the effects of small internal doses and 
of the bite. The chemists proved that saliva, or gastric juice, 
or alcohol render venom innocuous. Finally, it was " proved to 
demonstration,'^ in this city and in Iiidia^ that serpent venom in- 
troduced into the stomach could not act. This demonstration of 
a negative was accepted by many of our own school, by whom 
the serpent venoms were accordingly discarded as inert. Soon, 
however, Hermann, the physiologist, giving Curare to a rabbit 
whose renal arteries were tied, found death occur, and from as 
small a dose introduced into the stomach as would have proved 
fatal if introduced beneath the skin. This suggested the idea 
that the apparent inertness of venom in the stomach results from 
its slow absorption and rapid elimination which prevent its 
reaching the centres on which it acts. And lately Fayrer and 
Brunton, studying serpent venom under the auspices of the 
British government, have satisfied themselves, and unequivocally 
affirm that venom introduced into the stomach affects the system 
more slowly and gently, and therefore with a greater variety of 
symptoms, but in essentially the same way, and with a tendency 
to the same results as when introduced into the blood by a bite. 
Thus is the negative demonstration overthrown, and the correct- 
ness of our veteran colleague's induction most happily estab- 
lished. But in what a position do these facts leave those of our 
school who, disregarding the provings of trustworthy members 
of their own school, disregarding and not willing to verify the 
a posteriori evidence of cures in great numbers, cast out from 
their Materia Medica Lachesis, Crotalus, and Naja on the nega- 
tive demonstration of an old-school physiologist ! In the same 
position many will stand, I think, when ingenious experiment 
on molecular energy shall lead a Tyndal or a Crookes to a de- 
monstration of the power of potentized medicaments. 

Such is the position of advanced thinkers of the dominant 
school touching the cardinal points of the doctrine held by those 
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who are known as homoeopaths^ a name which, inasmuch as it 
still expresses radical differences in scientific belief and a vital 
difference to the patient in the modes of practice which it in- 
volves, I, for one, am not disposed to relinquish. When there 
shall cease to be fundaTnental differences in faith and practice 
among medical men, there will be no further occasion for dis- 
tinctive appellations. 

Ladies and gentlemen ! From the tiny spark kindled in 
Hahnemann's little house at Leipzig, Homoeopathy has become 
this great beacon, illuminating every quarter of the earth ; from 
the solitary promulgator of the reform in Germany, her advocates 
have become the host here represented, and this by virtue of the 
fact that every physician who investigated and was convinced 
exercised his inborn right to liberty of judgment. From her 
tiny beginnings, in 1810, Homoeopathy has come to have to-day 
her thousands of practitioners and her millions of adherents, not 
so much by virtue of the special cogency of the reasoning by 
which her claims were supported, as through the visible and 
perceptible effects of her practice upon the sick. This practical 
argument has a just weight with the people, and in proportion to 
liberty of thought and action among people and practitioners has 
been the rapidity of her growth. In this propaganda each prac- 
titioner was most eflScient in the diligent, faithful, solitary per- 
formance of his round of duty. In caring for his business and 
his own interests, he was most effectually spreading a knowledge 
of the doctrines he professed. 

The present epoch calls us to other labors. The duty of ser- 
vice in public hospitals and charities, from which we have 
hitherto been exempt, is now falling on us by reason of our num- 
bers. The responsibility of medical instruction has always rested 
on physicians as experts. In other countries where the restric- 
tions of governmental boards and the privileges of corporations 
so sadly hinder freedom of action on the part of our colleagues, 
and of opinion on the part of students who would investigate our 
method and join us if they had opportunity and dared, it would 
seem incumbent on our confreres to avail themselves of some 
way, however provisional and incomplete, to diffuse among the 
profession and instil into the young a knowledge of the truth we 
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cherish. And it is a satisfaction to believe that the fact of this 
convention has proved, if not an incentive, yet a great encour- 
agement to such effort in more than one European country. In 
our own land, where we have long had schools of our own estab- 
lished by our colleagues and their clients, the people are begin- 
ning to call on us for instructors in the universities which they 
have founded. 

We must be prepared to meet these calls and to fulfil all these 
duties. They require certain qualities in addition to those which 
suffice for the isolated practitioner : capacity to work with others ; 
patience to bear and forbear ; perseverance to labor persistently 
for what we believe to be right, and submit patiently until the 
right can be realized ; magnanimity to prefer the good of the 
whole to the triumph of our own; in a word, we need to substi- 
tute esprit de corps for esprit de soi-meme. Surely Milton was 
right when he said : " A little generous prudence, a little forbear- 
ance of one another, and some grain of charity might win all our 
diligences to join and unite in one general and brotherly search 
after Truth." 

Nor should this cultivation of a faculty for associated labor be 
confined by the boundaries of any single nation. The " world 
is our field f and this convention shows that we may profitably 
and effectively unite our efforts with those of our most distant 
colleagues for the development and advancement of the science 
of Therapeutics. 

The remaining sessions of this convention will be devoted to 
scientific discussion, free, I sincerely hope, from uncharitable 
reflections on those of our profession who do not believe as 
we do. 

The subjects of discussion include some on which we differ 
widely, and some of us feel deeply. May I bespeak the largest 
tolerance for differences of opinion, and the completest freedom 
of expression. Thus only shall any of us get at Truth. For I 
I firmly hold, with Milton, that 

" Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple ; who ever 
knew Truth put to the worst in a free and open encounter?" 


ADDRESS. 


GSSITIAUXN OF THB Mainb Hohxofathic Medical 
SOCIKTT : 

In asBnnuDg the dnties of this chair, to wbich I hare 
1>eeti elevated by yoor confidence and taShige, permit 
xne to tender my wannest thanks for the honor con- 
■ferred. 

GientlemeD, we are admonished of our mortality hy 
-the loss of one of our intelligent and highly respected 
brothers in the profession, and a memher of this 
flociety. 

In him the medical profession has lost a distingoished 
ornament, and society a consolation and a resource un- 
der the tonnents of disease. 
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Otherwise, gentlemcD, it is gratifying to annoance 
the continued watchful care of Providence over our in- 
dlvidnal mcmhcrBbip, and the steady, successful, and 
rapidly increasing fiiith and patronage which ia every- 
■whefe bestowed on homeopathic physicians and sur- 
geons. Though DO marked epidemic, like cholera or 
diphtheria^ has prevailed, compelling whole sections 
of conntry to embrace homeopathy, the people see 
clearly our saccess in contrast with the old practice, 
which is so &tal. 

The year just closed has been the most active and 
important period of time that has elapsed since we 
have had a history. 

The American Institnte of Homeopathy has held 
its quarter centennial anniversary in Boston, at which 
were represented more than twelve millions of the 
patroDS of homeopathy, the only positive science of 
medicine. Some forty per cent of the wealth of the 
United States, and seven thousand physicians and sur- 
geons, all of them graduated in the science of medicine 
and surgery, and the majority of them from allopathic 
medical colleges, and many of them once Professore 
ill those iuslitntions of learning; also, one hundred 
authors on hygiene, ten medical colleges and medical 
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journals, hospitals, and dispensariea too nameroua to 
be memtioaed, but inferior to none in our oounUj. 

And let ^e add, that for deep eradition, profound 
medical low, and power for blessing the human cace, 
in relieving the distressed, and curing the sick, it has 
never been equalled unce time began. 

As guests of the dtf of Boston, the institate . re- 
ceived such an ovation as homeopathy, the only pro- 
gressive school of medicine, had never before enjoyed. 
The mnnidpal authorities had appropriated twenty- 
five hundred dollars for the purpose, and the largest 
hall, the best organ and music and entertunment the 
dty could afford, was g^ven to the organization. 

Indeed, so constant and rapid lias been our increase, 
BO perfect and unfailing our law of cure, so sure are 
we that those who give homeopathy a &ir trial will be- 
come the followers of Hahnemann, so many eminent 
in medical science, on beeoming aognunted with our 
materia medica, yield all tbdr prejudice and embrace 
true medical science, that in the press of bnunesa we 
Bometimea forget that there are those among ns who 
are aa ignorant of the only true law of cure (viz., that 
there' is no eEHential difference between the prinmple 
of disease and the principle of the drug), as are the pa- 
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gans of Christiaiiity, though miflsionary after miauon- 
ary hare long since proclaimed the great tratha of the 
GospeL 

It is a well-known &ct, that the priests ttf heathen 
temples, wrapped in the prejudice and superstitioQ of 
ages, are the most zealoas opponents of, and tite last to 
receive, the truth, and only do so when their people 
receive the light and their temples are tumbling down 
aroand them. 

And tbaa we find that many, less year by year, of 
the priests of the temple of allopathic medicine, 
blinded by the mist of two thousand years, bolt and 
bar that old medical castle, every plank of which is 
rotten and every step goes down to death. Oh, that 
some ray of the light of the nineteenth century might 
penetrate its gloom: and shine on its Procrustean bed, 
OQ which its devotees are cut to the mark of past ages I 

GentlemeB, the present is a most anspicious time ; for 
it ig one of aearcbing inquiry and advanoing liberaliam 
ID every sphere, when men arc getting long levers un- 
<lcr the errors of the past, and toppling them over into 
Ihe Tuthing tidal wave of knowledge. 

We have passed the stage of doubt and scepticism, 
aod our system of practice, " timilia aimilibut curan- 
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tier" bom of the Bciences sad cradled in the schoob' 
baa been rocked by the storms of bitterest hostQUy and 
OBti-acism, till we come to rest firmly on tbe rock of 
knowledge, demanditig and receiving our rights, and, 
like tTDth, bidding defiance to all onr foes ; and here, in 
view of the past, may we not hope that the disgraceful 
bigotry and illegal traasacUons witnegaed in onr shoulil 
be courts of Justice have passed forever away; when 
allopathic physicians, disregarding all the obl^tioas 
and aoleninities of an oath, and with peijnred hearts 
and bribed tongues make Btatements false to anatomy, 
physiology, surgery, and therapeutics ; felse to all 
known laws of life, simply because their opponent was 
a homeopatbist and left the old school of medidne and 
drugging for the new discoveries of modem science, 
which is so snrely rendering them obsolete. Such men 
shonld remember that history is not for a day. 

There is a bar where all witnesses will tell the truA; 
there will be no judge to take a bribe ; he who pleaded 
the widow's cause amiss, and by delay, delaying ever 
made the law at night more intricate than at dawn, and 
on the morrow further from the close than when tbe 
sua last sot, till he who in the suit was poorest, by his 
empty cofiers, proved his cause the worse. 


Those ott that morn will find custom bo excuse for 
Bluy and find that pl^n-dcaling was a virtue, but too 
late, and that all liars shall their portion have among 
tlie cursed without the gates of liie. 

I was acquainted with a physician npon whom allop- 
athy had placed many honors. He was a. member of 
the "Maine Medical Association," but when thrown 
into competition with homeopathy, and seeing its supe- 
rior success, had the intelligence and honesty to faiily 
investigate its claims, and after curing hundreds of cases 
that were allopatbically incurable, and all cases of dis- 
cnso in much less time, embraced publicly the law of 
true medical science, and found himself no longer in 
doubt and uncertainty in the treatment of disease. 

In this new science every remedy had been proved 
on the healthy, not as in the old school by experiment 
on the sick, and he quit forever the quick-sand of oM 
physic; and in so doing he had violated the 7th sec- 
tion of the Constitution of the Maine Medical Associ- 
ation, which reads : " Any member of this association 
who shall abandon the legitimate domain of medicine 
for tho practice of homeopathy, hydropathy, or any kin- 
dred delusion, or, under any consideration, shall adopt 
princijiles of pi-actice repugnant to true medical sci- 
1* 
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eDce, shall be regarded as destitute of professional hon- 
esty, totally unworthy of public confidence, and no 
longer entitled to membership in this association." 
9 Gentlemen, God has not ^yen to one man, one age, 

J or one sect, all knowledge, nor all there is of truth. 

But here wo find an allopathic association whoso 

I whole history is full of oontradictions and inconsistency, 

pretending to be guardians of the health, morals, and 

. minds of the people, and even propose a " medical act " 

I giving them the power to say who shall practice med- 

I icine in this State. 

Can men pre-pUdged to fiilse ideas, be honest? 
. ' O bigotry and conceit, thy bumps are large I 

; That 7th section, when deprived of the flourish of 

an allopathic pen, simply means, if any member darea 
. know more than another; if he investigates new 

I fields of medical ucience or steps from the routine pntc- 

A • tice of ^es, or cui-es his patients without drugs, or 

*: gives them water iustead of dosing tliem with whisky, 

[ be is no longer entitled to membership ; and this 

!] physidan was expelled, as was Harvey from a similar 

jl association, for discovering the circulation of the blood; 

Jenner for vaccination, and Dr. H. B. Gram, not only 
[ expelled but hounded by allopathic physiciaas fi*om 
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place to phce, in the city of New York, for having in- 
troduced into that city a medical reform which haa al- 
ready lessened its mortality twenty per cent. 

SoMOTBma Nbw ITndke thb Son. — The Uvea of 
the patrons of homeopathy insubbd for ten per cent 
less than those of any other system of medicine. 

After many years of investigation by those who care 
notlung about the different theories of mediciae, mon- 
ey being the object, many insurance companies State 
tbat pcrsODB treated by the homeopathic system enjoy 
more robust health, are less frequently attacked by 
disease, and, when attacked, recover more rapidly than 
those treated by any other system ; that with respect 
to the more fatal class ftf disease, the moitality under 
homeopathy is small in comparison with that of allop- 
athy ; tbat there are diseases not curable at all under 
tbe latter system, which are perfectly curable under the 
former; finding that the medicines prescribed by hom- 
eopaths do not injure the constitution, whereas those 
employed by allopaths not unfrequently entail the most 
Eerions, and, in many instances, fatal consequences. 

Ilere we have testimony borne to the great practi- 
cal value of homeopathy which nothing can gainsay, 
against which ridicule and abuse, the only weapons by 
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which wo have hitherto been attacked, cau atail noth- 
ing. 

The subject has been inveatigated by insurance men 
in every civilized country, being forced to its examina- 
tion by an observation cif the ever-increasing conquests 
of homeopathy, especially among the highest and best 
classes of society. 

And the result is, the establishment of four new 
ioaurance companies, — The Atlantic Mutual of Albany ; 
the Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
New York City, N. Y. ; the Hahnemann Life Inaursuce 
Pioneer, 1865, of Cleveland, Ohio; and Widows ami 
Orphans', St. Louis, Mo.,— o^ of which insure homcop- 
athists ten per cent less than aHopathists. 

Of every thousand persons insured, only one-half per 
cent die by accident, and such other causes as may not 
lie influenced by medical treatment. 

In twenty-one European allopathic hospitals there 
was an average mortality of 11 per cent, while in twen- 
ty-one European homeopathic hospitals the average 
mortality was five per cent. 

In the Convent of Refuge, Mareeilles, under allopa- 
thic control from 1S41 to 1849, there was an average 
moitality of 5 9-10 per cent, while in the same institu- 
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tion under homeopathic control from 1849 to 1864, it 
was 2 1-2 per cent. 

Indeed, if we take the average of mortality as gath- 
ered from all Eourcea by life insurance agents and gov- 
ernment reports in Europe and America, we find in all 
diseaaes in hoepitab the per centage of mortality to be 
allopathic 10, homeopathic 5 per cent. 

In cholera, in hospitals, allopaths lose 48 per cent, 
liomeopaths 18 ; in yellow fever, allopaths 84, homeo- 
paths?; in typhus fever, allopaths 45, homeopaths 8; 
in pneumonia, allopaths 33, homeopaths 6. 

And even these results give an inadequate idea of 
the superiority of homeopathic treatment, for they say 
nothiiSg of the duration of treatment. 

If it cures so many more, is it not probable that it 
cures more speedily? 

That the contrast may be more apparent, we will 
give the report of the Inspector of the Michigan State 
Prison, during 1867-8-9, under allopathic treatment. 
Average number of prisoners, 435; deaths, 39; days' 
labor lost, 23,000; cost of medicine, 1668 dollars. 
Under homeopathic treatment in 1860-1-2, average 
number of prisoners, 544 (109 more) ; 20 deaths ; 10,- 
000 days' labor lost ; cost of medicine, 600 dollars. 
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AT.Mo.-Prb. DeUba. Dtp' Labor LoM. CoMHed. 

3 jia. allopitby, 43S 39 23,000 Si,668 

3 7rH. homeopftthy, Hi 20 10^000 600 

In favor homeopatb?, 90 im 13,000 Sl^lS 

Gentlemen, these statistics gathered from myriads qf 
the wok in every enlighteued eonntry point as unerring- 
ly to homeopathy as the domiaant school of practice in 
the future as the needle to the pole. 

And what are the advantages to be claimed for ho- 
meopathy : 

Ist. A greater ohanoe of escaping death. 

2iid. A more speedy recovery, whioh is a diminution 
of sufTering, and economy of time. 

3rd. A more simple and agreeable treatment. 

4th. A freedom from liability to subsequent ill con- 
sequences. 

And just in proportion to the increase of homeo- 
pathic phycudans and surgeons is human life being 
lengthened out to its ancient limits, the bounds set, the 
days, weeks, months, and years all numbered in the 
threescore years and ten ; and if the wicked do not 
live out half their days, how can the willfully ignorant, 
with these statistics before them, expect to live out 
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their days, while persisting in allopathic drugging and 
empirical dosing. 

The want and demand of our time is more homeo- 
pathic BQFgeons and physicians, who are liberally pat- 
ronized wherever fonnd, and toe should ^ve more en- 
couragement to young men who desire to qualify them- 
selves to become successful practitioners. 

And over thousands of beds, where lie the sick and 
suffering, we stretch out our bands to our allopathic, 
brethren and bid them come over and help us. 

We cannot go to you ; as soon would we expect our 
missionaries to be converted to paganism and bow in 
heathen temples, aa a homeopathic physician to go back 
to allopathy ; ttat was never known, never. 

We have escaped that pernicious practice of mercu- 
ry, opium, blisters, emetics, caustics, cathartics, symps, 
and whisky, forever; though we feel a truly fraternal 
good will and fellowship towai'd all who devote them- 
selves to the care of the sick, we can but feel, that 
that physidan who is satisfied with allopathic attain- 
ments has a very erroneous idea of the value of human 
life. 

, We demand of our legislators an act for the eleva- 
' tion of the standard of medical retiuirements, an act 
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against imposition from itinerant pretenders, and the I 
Buppresaion of empiriciara. I 

And we moat respectfully demand of our govern- ' 
ment, as patriots, the same privileges in the army and 
navy as is granted in the armies and navies of Europe. 

In the war between Austria and Pmssia the twu 
schools stood upon the same footing. 

In the late American conflict homeopathic physicians 
and gurgeons were scattered throughout the armies, 
saving the lives of thousands, and h^ we been rewg- I 
sized and thus publicly permitted to use our remedies, 
thousands more would have been saved. ' 

I witnessed while in the anny, as a volunteer sur- 
geon, the same superiority of our medicines on the 
field, in tents and hospitalfi, as in my more private 
practice; and it is the unanimous testimooy of ever)' 
homeopathic surgeon in the array, that had the new | 
school of scientific medicine been recognized, thousands 
of patriots wonld now have been enjoying the blessings 
of liberty, for which they fought, instead of dying of 
diseases which might and would have been cured had 
their deaii'es, and the petitions of two and ooc-half 
millions to Congress been granted. 

a In tlie day of the coiillict coulil wound him, 
■ '■ ' ider in fury to kill; 

„ _ n tlic LoHiiiUI ronnd him. 
1 iu doatli rfltli their vile co/oinei.' 
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Of the Christian, the philanthropist, and the tem- 
perance men, we ask a careful examination of the relia- 
ble statistics referred to, and still others now being 
gathered throughout the world, showing the alarming 
destmction of our race by drug medicines ; and on 
learning the enormous consumption of opium in its 
thousand forms of soothing syrupa, cordials, pain-killers, 
and cough remedies, and then the poverty, crime, mis- 
ery, and disease produced by alcoholic stimulants, 
ucABK I that these are the two great panaceas of allo- 
pathy for all the ills of life. * From infancy to old age, 
it is opium, whisky, brandy, wine, bitters, the never 
failing prescription ; and when we know how strong 
such habits are, may we not say without fear of contra- 
diction, that there is not an opium-eater or a drunkard 
in our land upon whom the habit was not first formed 
by the prescription or advice of an allopathic physician. 

God be praised that homeopaths prescribe no poison- 
ous medicines. 

The gordian-knot of intemperance can only be cut 
by allowing no liquors to be manufactured which will 
intoxicate, except alcohol, which will satisfy all the de- 
mands of art) and to educate the people in this law of 
nature, viz. : 
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7%at no medidnal agent, whatever its name, which 
will break down, enervate, and destroy the life of a 
healthy tiamao being, can be of any possible benefit to 
the sick, though all the allopathic physiddns in tbe 
world should stand behind every license law, and ever; 
drunkard, shoating whisky, whisky, whisky 1 1 

GrenUemen, there is no history more interesting to'a j 
reflectJve mind than that of medical reform ; the prov- 1 
idential begintung, the prc^esa of new ideas agaisst 
rooted prejudices and their final triumph. | 

But as reformers we msst not only hare a perfect ' 
knowledge of the past and present state of medical sci- 
^ ence, be well read in allopathic Tm%, and chemical dia-f^ 
l/LCC'd-—**'^^ constantly revealing new truths to our nndeN 
standing, but we must be the best of anatomist*, thor> 
ough physidans, underetand tbe laws of life, learned 
pathologists, akillihl snigeons, enable obstetricians, un- 
derstand all phases of diseases, endemic, epidemic, lod 
contagious. To this mnst be added botany, toxicolo- 
gy, materia medica, pharmacy, and medical jurisprn- 
dence, 

. yVe should tire in such attainments did we not see 
Ji^fore us many who have accomplished tbe above, aod 
are still pushing their investigations into new fielda of 
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medical science ; cur society setting no bounds to hu- 
man knowledge, as does the seventh section of the 
constitution of the Maine Medical Association. 6en- 
tlemeU) it is ours to labor. 

It is the boast of Christianity that the poor have the 
gospel preached to them ; how much more is it to the 
honor of our profession, that they command the best 
medical talent of the land ; and, as we toil on, we will 
honor that profession which relieves physical suffering ; 
which is laden with the benedictions, that reaches be- 
yond the occasion, that profession which watches over 
the pale-£Etced sleeper, and ministers to the lips of the 
fainting ; that gives to the outstretched hand the cup 
of water, and trims the lamp of hope in the night of 
despair. 

OUBS THE BEWABD. 

We have lived to see the sick restored to health 
without drugs. 

Eighty years ago saw the dawn of a new day in the 
practice of medicine ; since which time we have wit- 
nessed its general adoption among the learned and 
wealthy classes of Europe. 

The czar and royal family of Russia, the pope and 
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moBt of the nobility and bishops of Rome, the empe- 
ror and empress of France, are all patrons of homeopa- 
thy, while it is recognized and patronized by every 
government in Europe, and ita principles of practice 
recommended by life insurance companies; and two 
years since we saw it controUng the cattle plague of 
England and Holland. [See Government Reports.] 

Homeopathy was introduced into this country in 

1826 by Dr. H. B. Gram, of New York; soon after into 

Philadelphia, and Scorn these radiating points the true 

light of mediuil reform beamed out in every direction. 

In 1837 it crossed the Alleghanics and kindled a fire 

in the iron city of the West, and its radiant light has 

pierced the aurrounding darkness, filled with glory tbe 

broad valley of the Ohio, lit up the Mississippi and 

kes, and its healing beams reflected from the anow- 

pped sonunits of the Rocky Mountains, now descends 

beauteous rays across the golden valley of Sacra^en- 

and along the Pacific slope. 

In New England, it has flourished gloriously, and all 
rough the Southern States, in Mexico, South Amer- 
k, Canada, and the West India Islands, thei-e are nu- 
erous adherents and enthusiastic supporters of this 
lentific medical reform. 
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During the year I have sent a few caaes of our med- 
icinea, with books, to AmoricaiiB residing in Yokoliama, 
Japan, and Hong Kong, Cliina. 

I have imagined the thoughts of the Celestials while 
watching the effect of a pellet, and should they attempt 
its analysis, no doubt they would be satisfied if they 
used Mr. Roseoe's spectroscope, whose wonderfiU deli- 
cacy may be imagined when his statement is realized, 
that the presence (not the 3d or 40,000th tritara- 
tion) of a grain may be detected, but the " one, one 
hundred and eighty millionth of a griun of soda can 
easily be detected." 

Whether tlie Oncntals will adopt our system of core, 
or continue to ship toads for the cure of consumption, 
or plug the anus to, cure cholera as recommended in 
the London Lancet, where it is supposed we get only 
the cream of allopathic science, I know not. 

Thus, gentlemen, has homeopathy encircled the 
world in our own time, and the names of those who 
have introduced this reform in new places, will serve 
as a watchword to animate the votaries of science on- 
ward, and nerve them up for the encounter ; and their 
memories, like signal Jires blazing from afar and stream- 
ing through the lapse of ages, will, in the darkest night 
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of haman intelleot, serve to assemble the putisana of 
wisdom, and bid them hope. 

Garth has no tomb for sach as Hahnemami ; lus teach- 
ings are graven on memory, they brighten the pages 
of histor}', they are speaMiig to-day &om a thoosand 
load-tongned trampets, and bis voice is heard through- 
oat tbe earth. It inflaences emperors, Hogs, seaates, 
and his form overshadowB the medical schools of the 
Torld. 

These rewards are ample and abundant here, and in 
that day vben a cap of vater shall not be unrewarded, 
Aen shall we have an affinity with the Highest, the 
earth shall smile in universal law, and become harmo- 
nious ID nniversal love. 
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HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY! 

No. 92 Exchange Street, Portland, Me. j 


Will liei'e^rter devote Iiis whole Attention to.tlie i 

preparation and sale of 

HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES. | 

IJo is constantly supplied witli MOTHER TINCTURES, ; 
FIRST DECISIAI, TRITURATIONS, and imported articles i 
in JiiB line, from tlie most reliable sources in the countiy.and 
ctlQ sell to , 

PhyBicians and Dealers j 

At as low prices as ai-ticles of equal quality can be purchased 

in any other city. 


no has over ONE HUNDRED remedies in L.elir- 
inanii'a 2(M>th Dilntfoii, which he will sell in liquid or 
pellets. Also, a j^od assortment of 

Pi-ofeastonal and Domeittie Books, Sugar nf Milh, : 

(rlobiiles^ Vials and Corks, Family and I*hy- i 

afcians' Pocket Cases, Arnica Surgeons' ' 

and Court Plaster, Rubber and Ola»S \ 

Syringes, Envelopeg, Diet d) Foivder \ 

Papers, itc^ *&c. 


All new books received as soon ns published, and scat free 
on receipt of the publishers' prices. , 

All orders amounting to t^M>, will bo sent fi'ee, and on | 
tliosc amounting to $10.00 and over, ten per cent will be dc' ' 
ducted. 

Bottles filled and Old Cases renewed as usual. 
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PROCEEDINeS 

OF THE MICHIGAN mSTTrUTS OF HOMOEOPATHY. 
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Agreeal^ly to XM>tice the Michigsn Institute of Homceopathy met at Ann Arbor» 
June 14tii, 18S5» Doot Thayer presiding. 

On motion the rules were suspended, and the following gentlemen admitted as 
members, tiz:— Dra A. Gray, or Dexter ; £. H. Drakes Detroit ; .Eugene Bitley* 
Paw Paw ; A. H. Botsford, Grand Rapids ; H. Sullings, Battle Creek ; £. D. 
Buir, Eahm Rapids. 

Officers elected lor the etisuingyear.—President, Dr. A. Walker, Pontlac ; Sec- 
retary, Dr. E. H. Drake, Detroit ; Treasurer, Dr. Woodruff, Ann Arbor ; Com- 
mitte on Elections, Drs. Thayer, JeffHes and Drigga. 

On motion, Drs. Botsford^ Ellis, Biiely and Burr, were appointed a Committee 
on resolutions. The meeting then adjourned for one hour. 

1 o'clock P.M. — The m«etii^ was called to order by the President, when the 
Committee rejwrted the following preamble and resolutions, which after diecus- 
sion was unammously and adopteo. 

Preamble. — IVher^as, The University of Michigan, being a State Institution, 
supported by the people of the States and deaignea fbr the sdueation of her sons ; 
and. Whereas* but 28 students from this State were in attendance (in the medi- 
cal department) daring the last term of lectm^es, several of whom were Homoeo- 
pathistB, while seveial others were compelled to seek that instruction abroad 
which ihey were unable to obtain at home, therefore 

Id. Reaoived, That our late Legislature, in passing a law creating a chair of 
HoraoBtpathy in the medical department of our State University, and requiring 
the Regents to appoint a Professor thereto, but performed a simple act ofjustice 
to that portion of the people who are the supporters of that practice, and emially 
aid in ihe support of the University ; but acted in accordance with that liberal 

Siirit of the age which ignores exclusive privileges, whether in State, Church or 
edkine.. 

ft 

2nd, RcBoiwdi It is not our wish to create discord in, or cause injury to, any 
department of the University ; but that we deem it important that "scientific" 
medical practice should be taught the student, tii^vfere our endeavors to have at 
least one Professor of Homceopathy. 

^rd. Resolved,^ That the untiring efforts being made by the Allopathic profes- 
sion (and especially by the professors in the medical department of the univer- 
sity,]! to induce the Regents to set the law of our State at defiance* requiring the 
appointment of a Professor of Homoeopathy, clearly shadows f<9lfii their con- 
sciousness of the weakness of their cause, and fear of Philosophic truth. 

4ih. BMoLved, That we ask no exclusive privileges, but are willing our system 
should stand or fall by its own intrinsic worth, and while we desire all the scien- 
tific truth now taught in the University for the medical student, we are willing 
that Hom<sopathy should be taught and tested side by side with any other 
praetioey and the student allowed to judge of its comparative merits. 

-8M. Remitved, That in view of the rapid p re y es a of Homoeopathy as evidence 
by the frequent requests made \yj the people nom difiierent portions of the State 
to send them Homoeopathic jth^sidans, we hold it to be the uiu^pmoeal duty of 
the University, snppcvted as it is, by the people of the State, to supply that de- 
mand. 
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Letters were then read from phjuciaos in different portions of tlie State ex- 
pressing their regret in being unable to attend tbe meeting of the institate, their 
sympatnT with us* and wishes for the saeeess of our cause. Also from Drs. Joa- 
lin and Bayard of Nev York ; Dr. Pnlte of Cinnnnati, Dr. lippe of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson of London, £ng. 

On motion of Dr. Jeffries a committee of three was appointed to wait upon the 
Regents at their next sittinsfretent the name of tkti candtdiite aeleotedbj the 
Institute! aud request them to make the appointment. 

On motion, the Oommittee were instructed to present the name of John EUis^ 
M.D., of Detroit 

On motion, it was resolved, that the proceedings of this meeting be signed bj 
the President and Secretary, and their publication solicited in the diffvent pa- 
pers of the State. 

On motion the Institute adjourned to meet in one year from this date» at tHe 
aame hour and place. ' 

In the eyeninff a public lecture was deliyered by Dr. EUis, at the Congrega- 
tional church* which was listened to by the members of the Institutes and many 
of the citizens of the place. 

A. Walkhu President. 
E. H. Dbake, Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


LITTERS, REMARKS, &C. 

SrasBz LoDGV, SU ^Twoklet Boad, ? 
St John's Wood, London, April 27. S 

Dkar Sib : — I have made enquiries for you of Dr. Dudgeon, who is well ac- 
quainted with aU points of Homceopathic Progress, but I haye do yery clear io- 
£>rmatiou to afford. There are numerous PrOTCSsors in the Surapean Uniyerai- 
ties, who are Homompathists ; but he does not know that any of them Leetorea 
upou HomcBopathic rraetice of Medicine. Dr. Henderson is Prafeasor of Path- 
ology in the Edinburgh College, and Lectures on that Dr. Buchrer is Profes- 
sor in the Uniyersity of Munich, and Dr. D. thinkgdoee Lecture on HbmcBOpathy 

A considerable proportion of the Crowned Heads of Europe haye HomcBopatfaie 
Physicians attached. The present Emperor of France, when in London, was a 
patient of Dr Qninn. The King of Hanoyer is a Homceopath, The Queen is 
not, and I hear, on good authority, is stoutly opposed to us. 

In the memorial recently presented to our War Minister, to haye Homoeopathy 
competently tried at the Seat of War, there were signatures of above sixty Peen 
and reer's sous, which may serye to shew the progress iu a few years in Eng- 
land. A large and increasing number of our Generals, Admirals, and moat 
prominent statesmen, are Homasopathistai So also is Sir B. Hall, the Minister 
of Public Health. He is a patient of Dr. Quimi. Lord Lyndhurst is the same ; 
iso is Professor De Morgan, the great mathematician. 

And this too is a fact : Dr. McLochlan, sent by the Goremment to inspect the 
Hospitals during the cholera last autumn, declares in writing that the results in 
Golden Square ffomcBopaikic ffoapital ht exceed in success those in any other 
Hospital and that if he (a man in the Old School) has cholera, he wishes to be 
treated Homoeopathically. 

H ?Now you will be surprised to hear that iu the Goyemmeut Kepoirt on the 
Hospitals during that time, the autboritieB haye omitted the Return made by 
the Homoeopa^ic Hospital Indignation micht caaily swell at thk ; but upon 
f^cond thought it aflbrds matter for profound thankfoliiess. It will nniae Oie 
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lo?e of fairnees which is too deepls^ btvried in most breastSt and be made use of 
by us as a lever to roll the Allopathic world a good step oearer to that precipice 
doTTT) which it is- to ga 

^'Tbareto Idn ooaftDiil thaMi" 

To toe as a iqiectator, there is something miworthy in the Honorable the Re- 
gents 8endin|^ orer here for precedents* I did not know until now, that the 
citizens of Michigan rapresented in both Houses of the Legi8latiire» desired te 
walk about in the old dotiieB of Enropean Fogydom. If I were a eitizen there* 
I should spurn these garments, — emedally now* when the wearars themselves 
see the thread*barenesa But yon know best whether yon like foreign rags, or 
the natiffe broadcloth of American Freedom. 

Yours very truly, J. J. Qakth Wilkikbon. 


Deak Oo£tnvx ^— 

In reply to your favor of April Sth, I have tibe honor to state as follows : — 
There is m Germany no Professor of Homodopatfay at any of its Universities 
except at Munich, Fleischmann and Wurmb in Vienna, Reil in Jentf, Hofrsshter 
and Altehuli in Prague, are private lectm'ers (Teachers in German TTniversities 
who have undergone an examination and are permitted to lecture by the govern- 
ment, but do not draw airy pay therefrom* but receive their compensation from 
the students who attend their lectures. They are thoroughly educated men and 
prepare for Professorships. — Remarks vf the muuiahr,) of the same Science. I 
deliver two courses of lectures on the Science of remedies, and four courses on 
special pathology and ^erapeutics ; examples of whidi you will find in an ar- 
ticle of mine, inserted in the "Leipsic Homoeopathic Journal," on inflammation 
of Uie throat ; after the same system the diseases of the chest and abdomen are 
ready for the press. If you are willing to pay the expense of a copy of my 
manuscript) it is entirely at your dispostu. Likewise, as sometibing new I have 
ready a work on the general Therapeutics of Homoeopathy which never yet ap- 
peared in print Thmis bnt one -Jerusalem, one Mecca, and but one high 
school of Medicine, and that is at Vienna. Whatever branch of medicine dMs 
not at once principally embrace pathological anatomy and chemisizy, the physi- 
ology of diseases and of medicine* has Ions since fallen behind the age. I 
know of none except Wurmb and mvself ynxo pursue this path, and we, I am 
sorry to say, are continually hindered by our practice from writing. This, and 
many other things. I long since explained to niend Herrings bnt through igno- 
rance of Vienna and Prague literature probably, he has not expressed himself 
on this subject Our progress is steady, thoU|gn I must confess uoat the increa^ 
of Homoeopathy is due more to the constant inquiries of the people, than to tiie 
exertions of our physicians — ^ninety-eight out of a hundred of whom you may 
set down as inactive and indifierent 

I am. Sir, vw y respectfuUy yours, Josiph Buchkbb. 

Munich, May 35th, 1855. 

The following is an extract from the Fourth Annual Report of the London 
Homoeopathic Hospital: 

"The Chambers of the Kingdom of Bavaria, of the Grand Buchy of Baden, 
and other German States have authorixed Professorships of Homoeopa^y in the 
public Universities ; the Imperial Government of Austria has estabbshed a Pro- 
fessorship of Homoeopathy, and sanctioned the establishment of Homoeopathic 
Hospitals in difTerent parts of its dominions." 

It will be seen by the letter of Dr. Btohner that there are several lecturers on 
HonMBopathy, althou|rib he is the only regularly tmacinted Proffessor of the 
Science m any of the Universities of Germany. In uiis respect his statement 
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agrees with the tkhove Mtmial Report, also with the BriUsh and Foreign UanoLo* 
fdthk Diredorp, pubUdied hi LondoBi iv 185S. 

From the Dinctory, a copy of which has been furniBhed the Regents throuf^h 
one of thair Oommitteeb (Mr. Koore»^ we learn that Br. Edward Martin^ in the 
University of Jeaa^ in Weimar; Dr. Sanhreoht of the University of Padua, in 
Italy ; Dr. Chevalier de Hoiratiie» of the University of Naples, in Italy : Dr. P. 
Axnolds» of the Univenity of Zurioh» in Switcerlaod ; and Dr. J. A. Weber* of 
the Untveni^ of Freyhurg in Prussia ;— all of whom are HomocopathistB and 
Pro f e oo o ra ox the Theory and Pnetice of Medicine* and therefore Deccssarily 
teach Hoikioeopathy> although they are not denominated Professors of Homceo- 
raihy. Also Dr. Janer, Professor of Clinical Medicine in the University of 
Barcelona* in Spain ; Dr. Bigel* Professor of Midwifery in the University oi 8t. 
Petersburgh; Dr. Arnith, Profeseu' of Midwifery- in*the General Hospital of 
Vienna ; and Dr. Botto, Professor of Surgery in the UniT«rail|y of Genoa* iu 
Sardinia* are all Homoeopathists and^of course cannot avoid teaching Homoeo- 
pa^y : yet we hear of no " resignatious," — no "explosions." 

We should be sorry to see the Medical Department of our University aban- 
doned* as there is now a field of usefulness for this department unsurpassed. — 
There is a great demand for Homoeopathic Physicians in our State; iiuodre^> 
could* to-day* find good locations* where ihej could go into a hicratire practice. 
hatis&ctoiy to them* and highly useful to the community. 

Let Homoeopathy be taugnt in our University and it will be an inducement 
to the enterprising young men of our State, who wish to enter a profession, to 
t>tudy Medicine* and it will not be many years before the Homoeopathic student^ 
will far exceed the Allopathic ; then* again, the fact that Homoeopathy i:» taught, 
will be an inducement to liberal AUop«Shic students* who may desire to obtain 
some knowledge of Homoeopathy* but cannot afford to attend an exclusively 
Homoeopathic School, to attend our Institution ; fo that we may reasonably ex- 
pect that our University, fostered as it is by the State, will soon l)ecomo tho mo< 
popular Medical School in the country. 


\ 
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LADiKti AXD Gbmtuuijkn: 

Having resided far the iiBt twelve years in the State of Michigan, and 
liaving been one. of the firnt, if not the \ery first, of the physicians in 
this State, who used Homceopathic remedies for the cnre of the sick, it 
may not be uninteresting, npon this occasion, to take a hasty view of 
the post; especiaUy of the obstacles which oar noble aciente has had to 
encounter, in its progress to its present position of public favor. 

Coming, ns Homoeopathy does, directly in conflict with the vulgar 
prejudices of the imedttcated portion of the conamunity, — that acute and 
severe diseases require largfi <Ioses of crude drngs, and active measures 
for their relief, and that men -urea which do not produce dra«»tic, or active 
and decided etteols upon healthy organs, are useless in their treatment, — 
it is not stmii.r ' that the ignorant should meet Homoeopathy with con- 
tempt and ridicule; especially as these prejudices have been the result 
of a growth of nK>re than thirty oentunes; and nourished and strength- 
ened by medical men of all the various schools of medicine which have 
prevailed diving that long perioc\ 

But that physicians, educated, intelligent, and supposed to be liberal 
minded, should disregard the testimony of their own brethren, and of in- 
telligent members of the community, that diseases can be cured in ac- 
cordance with the Homoeopathic law with a uniformity unknown in the 
ordinary practice, and that this can be done by doses so small as not to 
produce any raedieinal symptoms, not even to aggravate ' existing 
symptoms, and which leave no unpleasant effects behind, — I say that 
physicians shoidd oppose and ridicule Homoeopathy, without even inves- 
tigating its theory, and testing its remedies at the bed-side of the sick, is 
surprising. 

No one could have anticipated such a result, who, for a moment re- 
flects npon the fearful responsibility resting upon the physician; a res- 
ponsibility which should cause his heart to throb with joy, at the bare 
annunciation of such a discovery, and which should prompt him, as he 
valoea the life, and health, of confiding fellow creatures, to loose no time 
in carefully testing the truth of the new practice. But as I shall re&r 
to this subject again, I will leave it for the present 

Fit>m the day that the attention of the inhabitants of this State wa:) 
first called to the subject of the Homcec^Miihic treatment of diseases, the 
new science hae met with the most bitter and unrelenting opposition at 
the hands <^ a majority of the medical profession. 

The first oiganized, and systematic attempt, to stay the progress of 
Homoeopathy, which waa'inade in our State, to my knowledge, was made 
in tlie dty of Detroit, about eight vears a^o. A society was organized, 
embracing a majority of the ^ysicians in the city, under the name of 
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the Sydenham AflflocuitioD. The mat object for ^cLthat assocuition 
was formed, will be seen from the following extracti from the artides of 
agreement, to which its memben Bubsoribfid, and bj which they were to 
be guided. They say, that, ^ whereas, we the undersigned physicians 
and sur^ns of the city of Detroit, deeming it necesBary and e3^)edient 
to associate together for the purpose of eeearinff unity of action in our 
endeavors to maintain the character of medical science, and to protect 
the profession as well as the public, from the impositions of empyric» 
and illegal pretenders to science, pledge ourselves by sttbecribing our 
names to these articles of associaticn, to do all in our power, in every 
honorable way, to carry them into effect The members of this associa- 
tion shSR not meet or associate in any manner piofessionaUy, with any 
person practicing medicine or surgery in this city, or counsel with, or in any 
way recognize him as one of the profession, unless said pereon shall give- 
satisfactory evidence that he has been legally authorised, in this, or some 
other State or country, to practice the same, and shall become a member 
of this association, and subscribe his name to tiiese articles.'* 

This body, of course, had the power to say who mieht become a 
member of i^ and it was openly avowed, that the object of its organiia- 
tion, was to put down Homoeopathy. A Homoepalhist responded to the 
published artides* of this association in an address, which was extensively 
drculated in the city. The following is an extract frorm it: — " you wiH. 
perceive, at once, that, afler having been accused of being quacks, by 
the man whose name stands at the head of your number, tiie ilomoepa- 
thists in the dty, could neither consistently present thdr credentials, nor 
unite with your assodation, although they could satisfy you that they 
not only have the documents, but ak>, that ttieir advantages for obtain- 
ing a correct knowledge of your system of practice have not be^ inferior 
to any of your^s, to say the least ; whether they have improved them or 
not, the community in which we reside will have an opportunity U> 
judge. By your own acts you have cut off all communication with Ho- 
mceopathists, and say you will neither recogniae nor consult with them. 
Then the issue is Homoeopathy or Allopathy. Very well, so be it, for I 
fancy you wiH find that Homoeopathists can get along as well witliout you, 
as you can without them. What advantage do you suppose you possesa 
over Homoeopathic physidansf They are ail educated in jour school^ 
and have practiced your system." 

I am not aware that any of the Homoeopatic physidaos, or their pa- 
tients, have ever suffered for the want of Allopathic counsel. The Sy* 
denham association came to an untimely end two or tihiree Years aga As 
the name soon became exceedingly unpopular, it was changed to the 
Wayne County Medical Sodety, which, in connection with the State 
Medical Society, of which it formed a part, remahied in the enjoyment 
of exclusive pnvileges, or at least pretensions, having been legally author- 
ized by an act of the IWislature, tmtfl many of the citizens of our State^ 
having become disgusted with the pompous pretensions of its members, 
that ul who did not bdong to this self constituted sodety were illegal 
pretenders to medicine, petitioned our legislature to repeal the law con- 
stituting it a legal body. 
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The LegblaturepaMed an ftci, repealing the former act, which coDsti- 
tated tlie State Medical Seciefy a body eDJoyiag excluaiyo privileges, 
and ptetenaioiiB^ dereby leaving all the practitioneie in the State upon 
tiiie same ibotaig. Soon after this the Wayne County Medical Society 
exploded, or ^Moded. Whether a new organization has taken ita place 
or not, I cannot say. If there has, its membeis are more modest in their 


Oneof themoBthi^-handed and disgraceful of the attempts which 
have ever been made by the oppoaers of Homoeopathy, to stay its progress, 
was an attempt to get a bill through the Legislature, subjecting to fine 
and impriioDment aH who ahould practice medicine without belonging 
to the State Medical Society; the then members of that society having 
the right to say who might belcmg to it This bill actuidly passed the 
Senate, \^n the late Hon. John Alien, who was then a Senator from 
Ann Arbor, kindly sent word to the Homoeopathists of the attempt- 
whioh was being itiade to curtail their freedom and useiidness. Activif 
measures were immediately taken to defeat it in the House of Represen- 
tativesyand it failed by an overwhelming majority. Hon. C. H. Taylor, 
Editor of the Qrand Bapids Enquirer, who was, perhaps, more instrumen- 
tal in its defeat than any other member, alludes to it, in a late number of 
his paper, in the following knguage: — "We well remember, when a 
member of the Legislature of J 847, Homcsopathy had then but just 
been introduced into the State. A law was attimpced to be passed by 
which diey could fine and imprison all the Homoeopathic physicians in 
the State, if they continued to praetioe . Such was and ja ^lopathic vin- 
diBtiveneas against HonuB(^thy." 

If the dumipioDs of Allopathy have since hoped to be able to pass such 
a law, the proeeedings of our late Legislature must have dispelled their 
halluchiation for ever. It is evident. Allopathy and Homoeopathy, equal- 
ly Bvatained by just and liberal laws, must stand or fall by their merits. 
Blind lypeala to the prejudices of the ignorant, to ancient usages, and to 
the dancer of explodmg existing institutions by the admission of new 
ideaa within their walls, are poor weapons with which to sway intel- 
ligent legislators. In the searching ordeal through which these two sys- 
tems are about to pass, unaustained by any exdusive privileges, or unjust 
legal enactments, the true and useful will stand and triumph — ^the false 
and worthless crumble to the ground — ^Peace to the ashes of the van- 
quished. 

The id)ove instances of public opposition, oonstitute but a small share 
of the obstades with which Homoeopathy, and thoee who have practiced 
the system, have had to contend. 

AHhongh we have many Hbend high-minded and worthy Allopathic 
phyaieiaBs in our State who would diiKlain to stoop to unjust measures, 
to fiMbood and to slanderous representations to put down Homoeq)athy, 
stiB, the fact that the state nodical society could listen to an address, de- 
livered by a physician appointed for the occasioD, and print and publish 
the same to the world, ooataiasng such ropie c e ntations of Homoeopathy^ 
and of Homoeopathic physicians, aa the following, shows conclusively the 
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Spirit which actuates a majority at least, of those who atttuded the late 
meeting of that society. 

In r^;ard to th^e memben of the Legislature^ who passed tlie aet, or 
advocated or voted lor it^ it is represented — ^^ That Uiey who advocated 
the act to establish a diair of Homoeopathy in oar University, weoe, for 
the most part, brainless demagog«eB.'^-^A modest aoeosalioB stHvly, 
coming from a man who is using his utmost endeavors to stay soientific 
mediciu^, to keep medical students ia the dark, and to not allow them a 
chance to use their brains to compare other systems of medicine with his 
own. In n^rd to Homoeopathy, he uses the foliowing delicate koguaffe : 
" That sickonmg system. Homoeopathy, that sweetniog performance. No 
one will call in question the latter, but the discovery that Hbmoeopathy 
is a sickening system must be the result of medical spleeiL 

In regard to Homoeopathic physicians ha uses the following language, 
while speaking of the Homoeopathic Professon^hip in our University :-— 
^^The plan of those who luged this matter upon the Legislature, was 
doubtless to create an odious combination of quacks with physiciaas, in 
the University. '' 

Now, it is well known to the members of the State .Medical Society, 
that the Homoeopathic physictans of our State are regular graduates of 
medical colleges, and a majority of them are graduates of AUopathtt col- 
leges, and are no more entitled to tho appellation of {wetenders, and 
quacks, than any of the members of the State society; and yet this so- 
ciety could quietly hear such statements, and publish them to the world, 
aud complacently talk of possessing ^^ feelings. of patriotic pride'' and of 
honor and superior respectability as physicians. 

Nor Las it been alone in this public manner, that Homoeopathic physi- 
cians have been opposed and assailed by the medical men of the <Ad 
school, or the most bigoted portion of them. Even in private and social 
circles, they have been represented as quacks, impostors^ illegal preteten* 
den to science, dishonest, and unwor^y of the common civilities which are 
due from man to man, and have often been treated with contempt and 
insult 

At the time when the Homoeopathic physicians in our State did not 
number half a dozen, and the non-professional advocates of the system 
could be numbered by dozens, inst^ of by thousands as at present, it 
required no small share of confidence in the truth of the system, and as- 
surance of its final success, to sustain a physician, who had been educated 
in the Allopathic schools, in openly advocating this great reform, in de- 
fiance of the frowns and denunciations cji AUc^athy. But at this day 
when Homoeopathy can number in its ranks many of the most intelli- 
gent physicians of our State, when it cannot be denied, even by our ene- 
mies, but that the system is patronized by a more iatellicent and respec- 
table portion of the community, as a body, than Allopathy, the Homoeo- 
pathic physician can well look with contempt^ and smile at the puny ef- 
forts of Allopathists to stay its pr<^r8B8, even when they resort to mis- 
representations, falsehood, and insult He Mb and vdl knows that the 
intelligent portbn of the commuxnty understand the origin of all this,-^ 
that it is smiply because *^ their craft is in dangerj' 
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But it is far from my object at this time to assail Allopathy, or those 
who practice it. We will turn our attentioa to the far more agreeable 
sabject) the €Xai»mati<p of H<»nadopathy, we will examine its law of cure, 
its siiiii)Ucity aad coi^aiaUKney with existing laws, the beautiful and satis- 
factory results which flow from its application, in the treatment of disease, . 
and will endeavor to show that Homoeopathy stands upon a scientific 
basis which can never be shaken, and that it fully answei-s the demand<^ 
of the age and of humanity. 

Houxeopathy di&en* from all other systems of medical practice in hav- 
ing for its foundation a law of C4u*e, in aocordance with which remedie^i 
arc always adminiatered. Like cures like, or, in other words, remedies, 
or medicines will cure diseases which arise fi'om other causes, when the 
symptoms ai'e similar to the symptoms which the medicines themselves 
will cause when taken durmg health. The same poison that causes the 
disease is not used to cure it by Hoino^pathy, as is often represented by 
the enemies of the system, but another 8u\>stance which will produce 
similar etlects upon the healtliv organism. For insumce; a short time 
since in a case of poisoning by strainonium seeds, after evacuating the 
contents of the stomach, I treated it. not by stramonium, but by mix. 
vom^ for nux voni. when taken during health produces similar symptoms 
to tliode caused by stramonium, and is tliorefore an antidote to those 
caused by the Inttei*. Not a chemical antidotit to the crude substance 
in the stomacli, this should bo evacuated as soon a<> possible, no one 
would think of leaving the stomach filled with stramonium seeds, or any 
other ix>i8on, nnless he oould give a chemical antidote and neull^lize 
it, any more than he would leave a splinter in his hand and attempt to 
allay the infianomation by remedies. 

In cases of poisoning, before the substance is evacuated from tbe sto* 
mach, sufiScient poison may be absorbed, and taken into the circulation, 
to cause alarming and dangerous symptoms, as in the case to which I 
have refered ; and if they are not met by an appix>priatc medicinal antidote, 
death may and often will result. In the case to which I have alluded, 
so marked were the effects of the nux vom., that the parents of the child 
could tell in a moment, when its efiects were passing ofi^ and another 
dose required. 

The Homceopathic law, that remedies will cure symptoms similar to 
those they will cause, was discovered, as you are all doubtless aware, by 
Dr. Samuel Hahnemann. Although several writers before his time, ex- 
pressed the opinion that remedies cure diseases in accordance with this 
law ; still he was the first to systematically develope it, and render the 
use of i-emedies in accordance with it, practicable, or safe; and therefore 
to him belongs the honor of its discovery ; a discovery which will place 
him at the head of the medical benefactors of our race, and give him a 
name which shall endute while suffering, and the medical science endure. 

The discovery was Providentially made,— I will not say accidentally 
made, for I- acknowledge the Lord s Oovernment and not that of chance . 
— ^by his taking Peruvian bark during health and finding that it caused 
chilis and fever. Now it was well known to him, that Peruvian bark 
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will cure chilk and ferer, and had k>ng bten used for that punofle ; the 
qaestion therefore arose in his mind uniether it did not cure, becaoBe it 
was able' to cause chills and fever in the healthy ; and if so whether all 
remedies do not cure diseases, the symptoms of which are similar tothos^ 
thej are capable of causing. This, of course, was a queetion iddch could 
only be answered by numerous and carefhl experiments with other rome- 
dies. Being a man of indomitable perseverenoe and industiy, and one of 
llie most careful observers the world has ever seen, therefore most admi^ 
rably fitted for the task, he devoted the whole powers of his mind and 
' body to the work of experimenting with poisons upon himself during 
a long life, and of appljmg them to the cure of diseases in accordance 
with this law of cure. He gathered around him a fidthfy band of ibl-, 
lowers who co-operated with him in this great and noble work. As a re- 
sult Homoeopathy sprung into existence from his hands, possessing a. 
clearness of outline and distinctness of detail, whioh established upon an 
enduring basis the fundamental pnnciples of the science ; a science 
which is capable of an unlimited development 

After having taken Peruvian bark and made the disooveiy that it pro- 
duced chills and fever, Hahnemann commenced a course of careful experi- 
ments upon himself with other remedies in large and small doses, care- 
fully writing down all the symptofms which they caused for future refer- 
ence. Among the remedies thus proved or taken by him, were many of 
those which were in use, and known to cure certain symptoms or diseases* 
To his great satisfaction he found that those remedies wnen taken in suit- 
able doses and continued for a length of time, generally caused symp- 
toms similar to those they were known to cure. Here then was the fii9t 
evidence which he obtamed of the universality of the hiw that drags 
will cure diseases the symptoms of which are similar to those they wiU 
cause upon the healthy. Affain he proved, or took many remedies which 
had not been used, and therefore nothing was known in regard to 
their efiects; he carefilUy, as in the other instance, wrote dewn all the 
symptoms which they caused, then, when he had diseases to treat, the 
symptoms of which were similar to those, which these new remedies 
caused upon himself, he gave them, and found them to cure. -Here then 
was* the second chain of evidence sustaining the law of cure which he had 
discovered, and demonstrating its truth, beyond the possibflity of a doubt, 
to his mind. You will perceive, then, that the discovery of the Homoeo- 
pathic law of cure was the result of the most careful experiments, made- 
oy a man of science, not upon the brute creation — dogs and cats — not 
upon those already sufPering from disease, but upon himself during 
health; these experiments have been repeated and corroborated by hund- 
reds of co-laborers throughout the world, men of science and character, 
who would scorn to deceive, and would have no motives to misrepresent 
the truth ; yet the same result has followed. 

Before the discovery of the Homoeopathic law, and even now in the 
Allopathic school of medicine, physicians, although they can see around 
them thousands of medicinal sulwtances, the effects of which are un- 
known, have no means by which they can know how to use them for the 
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care pf the sioki except such &%Iit knowledge as results from their acci- 
dental use, or fiKun experiments upon the si(£ or brute creation^ i^nd even 
then they have no rule to guide them-^ is dark empiricism. A hun- 
dred tucli lenaedieB may be in the luip^ of the physician, and yet^ hav- 
ing no other method to ascertain^ with certainty, how to use them for 
the cure of the sick, except by experimenting upon the sick, he will stand 
ninety and nine chances to torture the poor patient with the wrong med- 
idne, to where he will one to cure him with the right one; and yet this, 
ia the practice whieh boasts of superior science, and whose advocates are, 
to-day usinfir their utmost efforts to prevent the will of the people and 
the act of we LegishUure, in regard to the Homoeopathic professorship 
in our Univexsity, being carried out 

How stands Homoeopathy, in a case like the one we have named, with 
a hundred unknown remedies in hand ? Having a law of cure, — like 
cures like — the answer is plain : prove your remedies upon the healthy, 
carefully note down all the syn^toms they cause, and when you have 
similar symptoms from a different, known, or unknown cause, give them 
with the utmost confidenca So that, it will be seen, that Homceopathy 
not only has a kw of cure, but also that this veiy law has unfolded & 
sure method by wUch to discover new remedies, and to know how to 
use theiA; and for this very reason Homoeopathy can and actually is ma- 
king more progress, in asoertaining carefully and truly the effects of new 
remediesi and their use in diseaae, in ten years, than Allopathy has made 
or can make in a thousand years. 

The diseovery of a single eepuine law of nature, would seem to be not 
unlike the discovery of Jaooas ladder, let down from heaven to earth ; 
innumevable truths may be seen ascending and descending upon it, which 
we have thus icr found true, and shall continue to find true, in regard to 
the diseovery of ihh Homoeopathic law of cure. 

A few familiar examples vrill tend to fix more definitely this law in 
your minds. But fint we will notice the action of remedies, or substan- 
ces which are capable of acting as remedies. The various poisonous sub- 
stances around us, when brought in contact with the human organism, 
either by taking them into the mouth, stomach, or rectum, by inhaling 
or by applying externally, manifest a tendency to act upon certain parts 
6f the body, or particular oigans, and to excite, or produce disaase of 
those organs, if the rem&ij ia taken in sufficient doses, and continued a 
snfiSoient length of time. Spanish flies, whether applied to the skin, or 
taken into t& stomach of susceptible patients, will excite an irritation of 
the neck of the bladder. Opium will act upon the brain, when applied 
in either of the methods named ; mercury upon the salivary glands ; tobacco 
upon the brain ^and stomach, as some of you may have experienced. 
Ipecac, if taken into the stomach, will irritate tliat organ ; aloes, when 
taken into the stomach, will not disturb that organ in particular, but 
will irritate the eol^ tatd rectum — the lower portion of the intestines. 
So we might go oa, and show .that different poisons act upon different 
portions or oigans of the body ; and not only so but also, each poison 
produces an urritation peculiar to itself. The same remedy that spends 
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its main force upon one or^o, or pari 6f the body, maj produce moro 
or less eflfect upon many other parts or organs. 

The living organism, for its yery preservafciofi, is supplied with the dis- 
position, and up to a certain point, the power to re act against aay un-' 
pleasant or poisonous influences which may be brought in contact witli 
it It is the re-action of the living organism trhfch efl^ts the cure in 
Homoeopathy, the remedy simply prompting it. For instanoej- a patient 
is troubled with habitual cold extremities, from a sluggish circulation, or 
want of duo nervous energy ; this state ipay have been of sldw develop- 
ment, and have crept upon the organism,, as it were, ntiawares. Now, by 
applying to the extremities cold water, ff it is not too cold, or too long 
continued so as to prostrate the ntal energies entirely, the oi^oieiii re- 
acts against this new intrusion, and the extremities bec6me warmer tbani 
before; and if the application be repeated at proper inten^als, <ioId elc- 
tremities may often be cured hy this treatment. Gold extremities c&n 
never be cured by warm applications, but will always be made worse, 
simply because the re-action is not in the direction of health in thig case. 
This is the reason why it is impdwible to cum? ohses of habitual constipa- 
tion bv the use of caihartics. After the action of a cathartic, nature re- 
acts to cast off the new intrusion, or to cure the diarrtioea which has been 
caused by the poison; and if the vit^l powers succeed in overcoming the 
irritation, the bowels are sure to become more costive than ever. Bnt it 
sometimes happens, especially during the prevalence of our autumnal fe- 
vers, when there is a disposition to irritatibn of the stomach and bowBls, 
that the irritation caused by a single cathartic is so great that re»-action 
never ensues — the tongue becomes dry, the edges red, the bbti^ls tender 
to pressure, and painful, with constant dturrhoeft. I have seen, more or 
less cases of this kind every year, in which coHiveness was effectually 
cured, but alas, the cure resulted in the death of the patients" These nre 
the only cases of cures of costfveness, whicli I*have ever known effected 
by cathartics. It is true I have known patients Trover from transient 
costiveness in spita of cathartics. 

The Homoeopathic treatment of costiveness is direcHy opposite to the 
Allopathic. Opium, nux vomica, byonia and other remedies, which, 
when gi\ en in large dofves produce costiveness, are given in small doses 
to excite a curative re-action, not to give rise to a diarrtwea, for this is 
unnecessary and injurious. 

To cure a diarrhoea, the Homoeopathist gives a remedy wfaich will pro- 
duce a diarrhoea, attended with simflar symptoms, when takto In large do- 
ses by the healthy, to those which exist in the case to be ctiied; The 
effects of the remedies being carefully known, the portion of the bowda 
upon which the}^ act, the symptoms as to pain, uneasiness, and character 
of the evacuations, <&c., a remedy can be selected With great certainty 
which produces similar symptoms; and if given in small dodes, the natural 
organism, or vital powers, take cognisance of ^is new stimutna, and re- 
act against it, and thereby cure the disease. It is known to A)l<^Mithic 
physicians that rheubarb, calomel, castor oil and other <M2iftrtic remedies 
will oft^n cure diarrhoeas, even in Allopathic doses, and they suppose 
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tY^%' Ui^ cure by eyiK^i^og ixpm Xh^ bowels acrid or imUting dubetances, 
or s^cxetuMi^ wiiieli may be the cayse of fhe. disease. J But tbe Homoeo- 
pttthist gives IJie Huue; remedies,, ia jdoses so small as not to produce a 
catbartio effeot, and » cure foUoiva. witli far more certainty tban it foi- 
J0WI9 the large doees of Allopathy ; for such doses will often aggravate the 
dia^aie to a fearful a^d daogerous extent. Then the Allopathist, hav- 
lug no law or rule to guide bim in the eele«;tion of his remeay, wheti he 
gives remediea of this class, .canpot give the right remedy with any de- 
gree of jcertaiiity. .. , " . 

Therefore,. Allopatjhi^ti} geneialiy give, mstead of cathartic remedies^ 
•opiates andjastringeats to cure diarrhoeas, remedies which, when given in 
larae dosef, caigse qqstiveQcss. The great difficulty with this treatment 
is uat n^ur^ raiscte^ as soon as the primary effects of tbe remedy are 
over, to counteract the effecU of tbe remedy, and this ve-action is not in 
the direction of health; tberefoxe the diarrhoea is increased by the reme- 
dy. This is.th/f reaaon why it is so extremely difficult to cure diarrhoeas 
by opiates and astriugenta,! unle^ the cause be transient, aud the disease 
. abates umjer the primary effejctaof the remedy, which is not nnfrequent- 
lythecafie. ./ , . 

For nausea and vomiting, ipecac, antimony, veratrum and other poi- 
sons wbisl^ will causa nausea and vomiting, when given to the healthy, 
are the proper Homoi))pathic. remedies ; that remedy to be selected wliich 
produces symptoms the most like those existing in the case to be treated. 

It y^ kno|vn to Allopathic physicians that ipecac v^^ill often relieve nausea 
and yc^i^itu;^; but .until recently they 'generally gave it in emetic doses, 
^ausd supposed ttat it cuiied. by evacuatmg. tbe contents of. or cleansing 
tjic stomachs But tlie Honiceopathist gives it in no such doses, and yet 
be cures with it, when it is the appropnate remedy, with great certainty ; 
and Allopathists, pow often dve it in small doses for the same purpose. 
I have rnyself recommended it in Allopathic journals, but it was when I 
was comparatively a novice in medicipe, and was, thei*efore, better author- 
ity with Allopiithiats than now. 

Vaccination. i# strictly a' Homo&opatbic preventive of small pox. Ni- 
trate o^jsilver, when .applied to an inflamed or ulcerated surface, it will 
be seen is a Homoeopathic remedy; but, as often applied, it is Honnoeo- 
pathy with a vengeance. 

When HahnamanQ commenced usmg the remedies, which he had 
proved upon Ihimself, for the cure of the «ck, in accordance with his law 
. of cure, if he gave them in Allopathic doses, he found that they oflen aggra- 
vated existing symptoms^ and sometimes to a dangerous extent. For in- 
stance, if he gave ipecac for nausea and vomiting it generally aggravated 
the disease at least for a time, and increased the sufferings of his patients. 
To avoid this, be<?ommenced (lecreasing the doses, in which he gave med- 
icinoy step by step» until, to hi^ great joy, he found that he could cure 
diseases by doses so' small as not to sensibly aggravate existing symptoms; 
ai^l, thereby, a\t)iding all risk of leaving any unpleasant effects behind, 
from his treatment. Surely this fs one of the most beautiful features of 
Homoeopathy, and can but commend the system to the attentioD of 
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every benerolent and phibmt&ropki mindt which » not swayed, either by 
prejudice or self-interest. 

We can all understand How an organ, wfaidi is altesdv suffering from 
disease, may btf more susceptible to a reniddy which wilfteuie a similar 
disease, than a healthy organ. When the stomach is sick the hundredth 
of a grain of ipecac will often cause tomiting, or increoBe it if it already 
exists; and yet a healthy stomacn may take that quantSlywidi impnnity, 
and often a whole grain. The healthy eye will tderate the eftroofi^ light 
of the mid-day sun, but to the inflamed eye, the least ray of light will 
often produce the ntost intolerable suffering. A stimulating wash which 
would not effect a healthy surface will irritate an inflamed surfituse. It is 
a general truth that all oi^ns becom'6 more susceptible to the action of 
medicines, when they are uiboring iroder symptoms simiiar to those the 
remedies are capable of causing upon the healthy, and this is the reason 
why the Homoaopathist is obliged to give small doses, unless he wishes 
tx> increase the sufferings of bis patient. Laige doses of medicines can- 
not be given with impunity in accordance with the Homoeopathic law 
•<^ cure. How much opium would an ATlopathiBt diu« to give in active 
congestion of the brain, or belladonna, in acute inflammation of ihebraiii ? 
not any, neither would I dare to give it if I had to give it in Allopathic 
doses ; and yet I use these remedies continually in proper doses, with the 
most satisfactory result. 

There is a vast difference between curing a dnease^ and creating or 
causing disease. If I want to cure nausea axtfl vomiting with ipecac, I 
give the millionth of a grain, because experience — ^the only true guide in 
this case, — has abundantly demonstrated that such a dose is generally 
preferable to a larger one— curing more certainly, jdeasantly, and in 
a shorter time. But if I wish to cause vomiting m a healthy stomach, 
I should give 20 grains of Ipecac, because experience, which T have 
just said is the only sure guide, has abundantly demonstrated, that about 
that quantity will be requisite to excite vomiting in a healthy stomach. 

Thus it will be seen that the size of the doses which are used in the 
Homoeopathic treatment, is simply, and entirely the result of experience. 
What other guide should, or can any physician have in regard to the 
proper doses to be administered for the cure of diseases, except his own 
experience, and the experience of others who have used the same remedies, 
according to the same law, in various doses so as to be able intelligently 
to recommend the best f 

. Every Homoeopathic physician uses such doses as he finds to cure his 
]3atients with most certaintv and safety. If the decilli<»th of a grain 
will cure a given case, he gives it. If me millionth, or the hundreu of 
a grain, or even prime tinctures, or medicine in substance is necessary, he 
gives it; for if he would sustain his reputation he must cure his patients; 
and to cure them, he must give medicine enough to produce the desired 
result. If Homoeopathists generally give small doses, is it not evident 
that it is because they find them the oest. And who is the best judge, 
the man who has used Homoeopathic remedies for years, and uses such 
doses as he finds most efficacious^ or the man vrho has never used them. 
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and discards in totothe testimoDy of tlioM who have used, andyet^ with 
gieai; pretenskHi^f aits in judganMni up^tha questioa whether Homoeo- 
pathic infinitessimal doses produce anjkldffect, and ponapoualy decides that 
they do not? I will no^ bo far iimm the good sense of any one, as to 
reply to thitf question, tor the correct reply is self-evident 

Neither Habnenuian nor any one else, before the trial, did, or could 
have anticipated the minuteneBs of the dose which would be adequate to 
<^re, any more than before astronomy had demonstrated the fact; any 
man could have anticipated or believed possible, the wonderful velocity 
with which this ponderoua globe upon which we stand, prepresses upon 
ite circuit around the sun. 

Hahnemann entered upon a new and untried world in medicine. 
Previous to bis day, little or,no knowledge was possessed of the curative 
action of reoMdies, aside from their poisonous ejects; and eve^ at this 
iday, Allopathic physiciana are hardly aware that^ diseases can be cured 
wrkhout ptoduciag medicinal symptoms. Almqst all their remedies are 
given with a view to produce their active poisonous symptoms. If oal- 
omel is given, it is generally given to produce disease of the stomach and 
boweK-— ^ diarrhoea,-— or it ia directed to be given in smaller doses, and 
to be continued until symptoms of ptyalism appear, and in some cases 
imtil the patient is well salivated. If ipecac or tartar emetic are used, 
they are genefaUv given to cause nausea or vomiting. Rlieubarb is given 
to pioduce a cathartic effect; oputm as a narcotic, to stupify the brain, 
and neiToua system ; and so of most of their other remedies. They have 
a few remedies which they use as specifics, the reason why they cure, 
they do not profess to understand, as they often cure with theiu, without 
actuaUy causing disease by their use. These remedies cure because they 
4;hance to be given in acoordanee with the Homoeopathic law of cure. 

As the advocates of Allopathy claim superior science, and denounce 
Homoeopathy without stint, I will so fai depart from my intended plan as 
to inquire of the reflecting, and intelligent, if the treatment of diseases by 
emetics, cathartics, narcotics, stimulants, blisters, <fec., all of them disease- 
creating measures, is a rational or scientific treatment It may have 
answeml for the dark ages whidi are past, for the days of staging and 
pony ezpreesee, but never for this age of steam, when splendid palaces 
plough mrough the waves in defiance of wind or current, and the iron horse 
glides over iron rails, at the rate of forty miles an hour, drawing in its 
train, carriages unknown in size to the ancients, filled with hundreds of 
passengersw— it will never do for the days of the electro magnetic tele- 
graph. , 

Medicine must ke^ pace with other sciences or cease to be respected. 
The old, rouDd&bottty cruel, nauseous, diseaso^^reating treatment, must 
give way te^ the new, direct, harmless and rational treatment It is 
giving way. 

Homoaopathy w all that can be asked in medicine. It is stiictly 
scientific, as it is baaed upon a law of nature, in accordance with which 
its remedies are abiaya given. No empirfeal prescriptions, no experi- 
menting upon the sick with crude dnigk A ayatem capable of endless 
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development, tnth a law ta guide thst development so that there is no 
waste ofener^es. 

It generally iises doses so minute, that eren itij greatest enemies ack- 
kowledge that they are entirely harmless, and ^ven decbue them inert. 
Their use is generally free from suffering, or disagreeahle and filthy re- 
sults — in 8ti%ing contrast with the oM practice. 

Remedies are used, by the Homoeopatfaks physicians, from the prime 
tinctures, or "first triturations, up to the thirdeth dilution. Some physi- 
cians using all these various dilutions, some confitiitig themselves mostly 
to the 30ih dilution, and some to the low dilutions; but all acknowledg- 
ing that the selection of the right remedy, is of more importance than 
the size of the dose, provided the dose is not so large as to produce a se- 
rious aggravation of the symptoms. The first dilation contains one hun- 
dredth of a grain of the crude drug; the second dilution contains but one 
hundredth of the first, the third but one hundredth of the second; and 
so on up to the thirtieth dilution, which contains but one decillionth of a 
grain of tlie crude drug, the rest is either sugar of milk, or alcohol. 

The materialists, among HomoBopi^hists, who acknowledge nothing 
superior to nature, will tell you that matter is divisible to infini^, and 
strive to account for the operation of the 30th dilation from the divisibil- 
ity of matter; but as I am not a materialist I shall not make any such at- 
tempt, for I do not believe it practicable, to divide matter, to the extent 
which would be neces^arv to account for the action of the 30th dilution. 
I do not believe, for instance^ That gdd can be triturated with sugar of 
milk to the 3d trituration, and then disolved in alcc^ol, and carried up 
to the dOth dilution, and still have every globule whidi is saturated with 
this liquid contain particles of the material gold; and yet I well known, 
by experience, that such globules, thus saturated, will produce curative ef- 
fects, when used in accor£ince witli the Homosopa^ic law. The fact I 
know and cannot doubt, but the theory which I have named I do not 
know to be true. The theory, given by Hahnamann, is more satisfactory 
to my mind, if » theory I miut have. It is that medicinefi act upon the 
living organism by virtue of their linng, vital or ^>iritual power; because, 
in disease the vital powers of the organism ore primarily distivbed, and 
should therefore be treated by remedies capable of acting upon them. 
In fact, all remedies act by virtue of the \ital force within mem, you may 
call this force spiritual, or not^ I call it spiritual, because I believe the 
spiritual world to be the world of causes, and the natural world the world 
of effects — as it were the external clothing of the spiritual, — therefore the 
triturating of remedies simply develops their interior living principle, 
and communicates it to the sugar of milk, or alcohol, in makii^ the di- 
lutions. This, to me, is the most plausible theory adranoed, but it may 
not be to the next man ; and it is but just to say that, perhaps a majori- 
ty of our Homoeopathic physicians do not believe this theory at all; nor 
is it essential that they should, any more than it is essential that we be- 
lieve in some particular theory, among tlie many, which liave been ad- 
vanced to scconnt for animid heat, before we believe that a living man 
differs from a marble statue in temperature. Facts, and laws which are 
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$i8fcuaed by fiusts^ will atand; but theoneB to account for tbeee hcb^ or 
l8W8> may be true or false. Newton saw an am>le fall to the earth; this 
was a fi»t;tbat applea aro always attraeted to the cflor^ or, which is the 
same Uangi always fall to the earth, unless some counteraoting force pre- 
vents, is a law «f natuie. Now if NewtMi, or any one eke, had bare 
given us a reason, or, a &eory to aooount for apples being attracted to 
the earth, every one can see that the truth or mnudity <x that theory 
oottid not effect the truth of the fact or law. The same is true in regaid 
to the Homoaopathdc law of cure and iha action of iofiniteflimal doses, and 
the facts by which they are demonstrated and sustained; and I have al- 
luded t* the theonee which have been advanced, to aoooimt for the action 
of the HomoBopathie dilutions, not because they are an essential part of 
the new ^stem, but because its enemies have unjustty endeavored to re- 
.prasent them in that lights and thereby to call the attention fi^om tiie 
grand issue in r^ard to facts, and laws. 

When AUopawiBtB will, or can tell us, why ipecac will vomit, mercniy 
salivate^ or ja&p act as a cathartic, then it will be time enough for us to 
show, beyond cavil, why infinitesimal doses cure. But the mc^ that they 
do core is sustained by an abiindance of evidence, some of the various 
kinds of which I shali now notice, as well as the evidence that sucb doses 
produoe sensible effects. 

Fint — ^Acute diseases^ the usual course and duration of which are 
well estaUiidied by Allopathic writers, are generally cured in less time by 
the use of tiiese remedies, than by the Allopathic treatment In the 
treatment of inflammatory diseases, it matteis not at what stage, an im- 
provement will often commeuce, after about such an interval from taking 
a dose of the proper remedy ; the same is true of nervous and neuralgic 
diseases. 

Second — ^Diseases over which Allopathy exercises little or no control, 
are often relieved, like a charm by Homoeopathic dilutions. Among 
these I will name the various forms of headache, even constitutional sick- 
headache, will lardy fail to be relieved by the proper Homoeopathic 
remedy. So manifest and positive is the action of remedies in such 
cases, that Homoeopathy makes more converts froin curing headaches, 
than from the treatment of any other diseases, for patients reason thus: — 
''if Homoeopathic remedies can cure these affections, where Allopathy 
is so generally powerless, it certainly ought to be adequate for less ob- 
stinate diseases." 

Hiirdiy — Homoeopathic dilutions often aggravate existing symptoms. 
The fact that rach aggravations genendly commence about such an in- 
terval, after taking th6dose,is evi&nee that they are caused by the medi- 
cine. 

Fourthly — ^In vevy susceptible individuals, infimtesimal doses wiU often 
excite medicinal syoa^ptoma I kaive had a patient repeatedlT complai^ 
of an irritation of the neck of the bkdder frsm taking a miUionih of a 
drop of the tincture of 4santharides; and I have known a patient's 
stomach disturbed by the 6th and even the 30th dilution of Pulsatilla, 
withooit his J[nowing what remedy he had taken. I have simply named 
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the various kinds of eyidenee we hmve of the Action of Homoeopathic 
remedies, in order Uiat it may be teen that it ii impossible for the ODserv- 
ing ph j^cian to be mistaiken in r^rd to (Im action ef renoediek Will 
: my man tell me after my haring used the 80th dilation of remedies for 
jeaTBi and witnesMd the various eisete I hare named, that the 90th di> 
lution produces no curative effects, and that it is not capable of producing 
any 2 He might as well tell me that measages are not sent over tele- 
^aphic wireB^ aflter my having sent and received each messages, repeated- 
ly for many yeare. Before he impndently denies, from the stand point 
of iguoranoe, as absurd and fidse, or even impiobable^knowledge which I 
possess^ let him turn his attention to some of tlie fiur more improbable 
f<ict8 which all the oommunity brieve, and overturn them. Let him 
deny that tha electric flnid can traverse an iron wire at the rate^of 
thousands of miles in a aeoxid. Let him deny that light exists, or eke, 
let him weigh and measure it Let him deny the existence of the 
cholera, or show us the cause which produces it, even in as tangifaie a fonn 
as our ** little pills f a cause which sweeps over cities and villages in a day, 
canyittg death and desolation in its train. Let him demonatinitB the ma- 
terial existence of any of the causes which devebp our various epidemic 
diseases if he can — ^weigh, measure, see or detect them by oheminl tests, 
or else let him stop his ignorant harping about the supposed absurdity 
of Homoeopathy. If he fails to keep sQent, the prince of humbugs will 
soon be after him, to exhibit, as the greatest specimen of the humbugs 
out — a roan who, when all the world besides cleaiiy see that the most 
powerful and active forces in the worid are intangible, can have the bold- 
ness to stand up and deny the ^ower of impondeeable Agents in medicine, 
even without an examination, smiply because they oonflict with his pre- 
conceived notions. 

Is the action of the 30tb dilution of Homoeopathic remedies more 
strange or wonderful in curing disease than the production of the small 
pox, one of the most manifest and formidable of tne diseases to which we 
«ire subject, by a single breath of air from the room of a patient suffering 
from this disease ? Nothing is taken into the system which can be either 
seen, felt, tasted, or which can be detected by the most careful chemical 
tests, yet few who breathe a single breath of this atmosphere, whose sys- 
tems are not already protected against the disease, will long question the 
power of infinitesimal doses, not simply to cure disease, but actually to 
cause one of the most loathsome of diseases. 

Before the opposers of Homoeopathy denounce a system of which they 
have no knowledge, let the ji enter into fresh mathematical calculatiooR 
md demonstrate the actual quantity of material substanca which is ne- 
sary to cause any of our conti^ous diseases ; or, let them even demonstrate 
the existance of any in the atmosphere surrounding patients sofiering 
from small pox, scarlet fever, measles or hooping-cough. But if thev 
cannot show any diflinenoe between such contagious atmoaphere, which 
is capable of commuiiisating foimidaNe diseases, and heeltiiy air, they 
ought not to expeot to be aUe to detect any poiaon in the -Homoeopathic 
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yeUeiBj which thej may cbanoe to find in the hands of patiente, as our 
aim is to omre and not to oause disease. 

And yet, I have heard of grave and venerable doctoirs, boasdng of hav- 
ing analyzed the Homoeopathic pellets, and of their having declared them 
good for nothing) as they found them to contain no medicme. A fantas* • 
Uc scene truly must have been ]^«Bented by these sages. 

As my aim haa been, not only to unfold and explain Homoeopathy, 
but also to answer the objections which are brought against the system, 
I will notice a few of Uie latter, in addition to those I have already 
noticed. 

We are represented as using substances as medicines which are inert, this 
of course we do not admit, any fbrther than we can bring the same accusa- 
tion against Allopathists. We use mercury, or quickailver, gdd, lead, lyco- 
pidium, charcoal and some other substances, which it is true, in their 
crude state, are nearly, or quite inert; but we do not use them in their 
crude state, for they are not taken up by the organnm,-— Dpt absorbed*— 
or if to a limited extent absorbed, they are not capable d[ acting upon 
the living oiganism. Now ^1 such substances we triturate, or gnnd up' 
with sugar of milk, until their particles are so reduced as to be capable of 
acting; experience having proved that many substances, when thus divi- 
ded, become active remediei. Mercury in its crude state is nearly or 
quite inert, it may be taken into the stomach with impunity, except the 
injiuy it may cause by its specific gravity^ and mechanical presence, yet 
even Allopathists tritiuate this suMtance with conserve of roses, and ^ve 
it in the lorm of blue pills, and find it a powerful remedy; so that we 
have their example for triturating mercury to develop its living power, 
and they can and do testify in favor of its activity as a remedy; yet, 
strange as it may seem, these very mea turn around and deny the action 
of the other remedies, without ever trying them when thus prepared. 
But it will be seen that thefar testimony in favor of blue pills, is equally 
good in iavor of the possibility, and probabikty, of other substances be- 
coming active remedies when thus prepared. Homoeopathists have pre- 
pared and used other remedies and found them useful ;— Allopathists, 
not having thus use3 them, are not qualified to judge as to their activity. 

We are represented as holding that medicines become more powerful the • 
more they are reduced, by triturating with sugar of milk, or diluted with 
alcohol. This is sometimee tnie in r^rd to the trituration of remedies, 
and in one seose generally true, but in another sense generally false. It is 
true that mercury and certain other substances which are inert, do be- 
come more powerful when triturated and reduced up to a certain extent, 
even to cause diseases, but this is not generally true, so far as their power to 
cause disease is concerned. It will be seen that there are two kinds of 
power, one to make side and the other to cure. Twenty grains of ipecac 
would be powerful to cause vomiting, but an infinitesiinal dose is much 
more powerful to cure vomitinff. Allopatliists acknowledge the same 
principle, &r they wiU tell you &ai ten grains of arKnio will be a dose 
to kill a man, but that frem one V2Q to the }-|0 of a graia will be 
pow«Tf^ to oufQ tb^ ,b|c](, 
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In a recent number of the Peninsular JSoumal, it is stated^ that Hem- 
oeopaihists " pretend that all diseases should be treated according to their 
symptoms, and not aoeording to their nature and cauBe— that ifo attentioin 
in treatment should be paid to the essential padiologieal oonditkni^--€hat 
the symptoms or feelings so variable and inr^iar are alone to be re- 
garded.' 

I doubt whether it would be possible in so few words, to more perfect- 
ly misrepresent the real pretensions of HomoeopaUusts, liian has been 
done in the above extract and published to the profession and to the 
world by two of the present professors in oar University — ^men who are 
usmg their utmost exertions, to prevent the medical students of our State 
being taught anything, in relation to Homoeopathy, except what they 
teach. 

Let us examine the real teaching of Homoeopathists. First. In selec* 
ting a remedy to cure a given caee of disease, we are to be governed by 
the totality of the symptoms; and by the totality of the symptoms^ we 
include eveiything which can be known in r^oid to the diisease, even tb 
the cause which has pjoduoed it, and menial symptoms; as well as varia- 
tions from health of the senses — ^all pathologioal diangw of struetiiie, in* 
temal or external^ as wdl as funotioniBl disturbanoes of the various organs. 
Also the age, sex and temperament, as well as bereditaiy taadency to 
disease, are all taken into consideration in selecting the proper remedy; 
and no one can treat diseases suecessfully, with Homoeopathic i«medies, 
who is not thus particalar. 

If our Ann Arbor Professors had have even possessed the knowledge 
which is contained in any of the domestic works on Homoeopathy, they 
would have been awam of the troth of the above statement, and eoold 
never have given such a representatbn of the system, as they have, with 
a conscience void of oflfenoe. 

Is it possible, that these professors are not aware, that in both of our 
Homoeopathic colleges there are professors of Pathology, and that Dr. 
Henderson, a Homoeopathist is at present professor of Plithofegy in the 
University of Edinburgh? No womler that these prefesson are so 
anxious to preveoit the appointment of a profeesor of nomoeopajthy, for 
with one present in the Univemity, they could not thus misrepiveent, 
either ignorantly^ or intentionally, our system, and retain the respect of 
Students. 

The experieboe of the last few years, has shown conclusively, aoeord- 
ing to the teettimoony of students who have attended lectures at Ann Arbor, 
that Homoeopath}^ ^cannot be let alone in the Univereiity. Now I ask, 
shall it be taught by a man who uDderstands the systsna, or shaH it be 
taught by sudi '^pretenders" as at present treat students to such carica- 
tures of Uie science ad the specimen we have just examinod, from the 
Peninsular Joutrial ? 

But the'H<HnDeopatlacphysieian8 are not honest, say our opponents; 
ihey use huige doses knd Allopatiiic measures, when their patients are 
much sick. In rtK>ly to this Accusation, it is only necessary to inquire if 
a Homoeopathic phymciaii can' v6mit^ eathartaciae, salivate, blister or nar^ 
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cotice hift patients without their knowing it ? Can he cive remedies which 
produce 9uch effects, without their tasting them, smelTingy fefdino^ or n^- ,. 
ing their effects ? If you would know whether Homoeopathic pkjsjqian^ 
gi^e Allopathic remedies, or generally give lai^ doses, you have but tu 
inquire of their patients, and not of the enemies oC tjbie system. But } 
will affi^n state, that the Homoeopathic physician is governed enlireth' by ,, 
experience, in re^rd to the quantity of medicine he gives. Small 099^^ 
(•nstitute no part of the Homoeopathic law of cure; and,, if tbej ape ( 
generally used, it is simply because that when re^ledies are used in/ac- ' 
cordance with that law, they are used to cure, and not to cause di^e^se; 
therefore such doses generally suffice. 

I have endeavored, as f£(r as practicable in a single liBCture, to meet the , 
objections which have been brought against Homoeopathy, as well as tq 
expLiin and illustrate the system, still there are many points, worthy of. 
extended notice, which have not been touched as yet; but I cannot avoid 
calling yonr attentibn, to one of the practical advantages resultinff from . 
having a law 6f cure, to guide in the selection of remedies with wnich.tD 
relieve the suffering. 

Takey for illustration, the cholera, a disease which was practically un- 
known to the physicians of the civilized world, until within a few years; 
therefore remedies were to be discovered with which to stay its progreie, 
and to cure the attack. 'How have the two schools of meoicine met thi^ 
disease ? I nrretl not tell you how Allopathy has met it, having no law 
of cure, thc^ had trothing to guide theni ; therefore, even to-day, there is 
no uniformity in their treatment of this disease, scarcely two pbysiciaQs . 
using the same remedies, or even the same class of remedies. 

How stands Hombeopathy in this, respect? A^ the cholera* fox the 
first time, gradually approached central Euiope, carrying ponsteraatiqn 
and destruction in its train, a venerable man, who had never seen a case 
of the cholera, might have been seen in his office, carefully comparing the' 
symptoms of this disease, as described by those who had witnea^d it, 
with the symptoms which had been caused upon himself by remedies 
which he had taken during health to ascertain their effects; for, we hare 
abeady stated, that he had discovered the law that remedies will cm^ 
symptoms similar to those they will cause upon the healthy. After 
liaving diligently compared the provings of his remedies, with the symp- 
toms of the disease, he stated to his followers, that camphor, in laigf 
doses, causes ^j^ptoms similar to the symptoms of the first stage ^f. the 
cholera, alid, therefore, should cure ; that veratrum and cuprum ci^ise 
sjrmptoms similar to the second stage of the disease, and, tlier^ore, sbonid 
cure; and that arsenicimi and carbo vegitablis were often indicated in ac- 
cordance with the same law in thiis stage, and especially in the state of, 
collapse. That Tcratrum alb. and cuprum, if taken before tlie attack 4u^. 
ing tne prevalence of the disease, would cither prevent or lessen th^ sever- 
ity of the attack. 

At the time he published this statement, bear in mind, these lem^jjies 
had never been us^ in the treatment of the cholera. Here then, ivps.a.' 
chance to test his law of cure, in one of the mo8tmpif\ mnl fon^i^able q( 
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the diseaM to which w« are subject. What has been the result f A 
year ago,' in the space of a few weeks, from 10 to 1500, of the 
then inhabitanta of the city of Detroit^ were swept off by this feaiftil 
peatilendB. Go throughout that city, to the residences of tliose who used 
no other ttian Homoeopathic remedies, and I doubt if you can find that' 
a single doim adults died of the cholera who took noother than Homoeo- 
pathic remedjeii; notwithstanding, you are all aware, that no inconsid- 
erable poifioh.pf the business in that city was done by Homoeopathists. 
Few HodloeopatMc patients had the diaease, simply beca\;ise they took 
the preventive remedies; and if attacked with the premonitory diarrhoea, 
they took the j^hroper Homoeopathic remedies, which rarely, if ever, failed 
to cure this diarrhoea, and thereby to prevent the cholera. 

From the day t&at Hahnemann published to his handful of foUowets, 
the above^ as the proper remedies for the treatment of the pholera, they 
have been used in all parts of the world, where ^q cholera has prevail- 
ed; and to-day, eve^ Homoeopathic physician, throughout the world, 
acknowledges the efficacy of these remedies, and' relies nuunly upon them 
in the treatment of thia disease. Here then i;^ scienoc in contraat with 
empiricism: 

One year i^, when in the State of Massachusetts, in the village of 
North Adams, as I approached the cai^, with the intention of going to 
Pittsfield, whom should I behold standing upon the pjjatfornat but the 
venerable Prof. H. H. Childs, ^President of the Berkshire Medical Institu- 
tion. I had attended between two and three courses of l^ure^ at that 
Institution, and was therefore well acquainted with him. He inquired 
where I Was residing, and how I was doing, I informed him that I was re-, 
siding in Detroit, and doing very well ; but, that I had departed. from the 
genml principles which he used to inculcate, — in other words had l^ecoue 
a Homoeopathist . *' I am sorry to hear that! sorry to hear thatT he 
exdaimed. We went into the car, when the professor straightened him- 
self up. and addressing mey said : — " I have, said, — ^but I would not like 
to say it of you, as I have a better opinion of )'ou — ^but I have said, that 
the physician who has studied Allopathy, and graduated at an AUouathic 
Medical Collie, and then*becdbes a Homoeopathist, is either 4i luiave 
or a fool." IvetlfSaid \yo\i might as well speak your mind freely, as you 
will not disturb any one in. this direction. But sir,, let me inquire of 
you, who'ie the greatest knave or fool — ^the man who will disregard the 
testimony of many of the ablest professors, in the Allopathic medical 
schools of Europe, who testify to the superiority of Homoeopathy 3 the 
man who disi'egards the testimony of hundreds of his medical biethxen, 
even of his own medical students, who have his own signature to their di- 
plomas, testifying, as to their qualifications to judge upon medical sub- 
jects, who testify that diseases can be cured, by Homoeopathic treatment, 
with more certainty and safety than by Allopathic, and without any of 
the unpleimant efiects of the latter treatment; and that they have actual- 
ly so cqr^ thtoi themselves,-^— th^ man who disregards the testimaay of 
hundreds of thousands of <he most ii]tdili^nt citizens of our world, who 

taatif J that (bqr bave aotaally baap cum |)j |bmopopft^ tv^^Wtt 
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more rapidly, safely, and pleasantly than they have ever obtained relief 
from Allopathy f Now sir, I say, knowing the fact that about ono half 
of the inhabitants bom into the world, die before they are ten years old, 
and a large proportion of the rest live only to suffer, and die before old 
age, in spite of the so called regular sy^m, which I aslc is the greatest 
mavB at fobl, ihe.nian who disregards all the testimony, to which I have 
alluded, and obstinately refuses' to investigate Homoeopathy, or practi- 
caHy test the system, or the man, who, feeling his responsibility to his 
patients, and his duty as a physician, to them and his Oreator, studies 
diligently the writings of the new school, and practically tests the system 
by usinff the remedies in the treatment of diseases, and then contmuiog 
to use them so fiir as he finds ihem actually more efficacious in the treat- 
ment of diseases f Need I say, that the venerable professor was dumb 
to such an inquiiy, and evaded a direct reply? *'TelI me,? said he, 
** that you can cure peumonia with infinitesimal doses of aoonite, byonia, 
or phosphorus, — ^it is fake, there is not a word of truth in itT Yes sir, 
I replied, I do tell you that I have treated inflammation of the lungs, for 
many years, with doses of medicine which my patienti could neither smell 
nor taste, and I have treated then> with a degree of sueeess unkncmn to 
you. You may deny this, but you have never ffiven homoeopathic rem- 
edies, an<] have never witnessed their effects, and therefore know nothing 
abont it. Is it not evident, sir, that your opinion is not worth a straw ? 

But we are often told, by AUopathi? physicians, that they would not 
dare to give Homoeopathic remedies ; and that to do so, would be to 
trifle with the lives of their patients. What sophistry! These same 
very conscientious meu, do not hesitate to use a remedy^whick may 
chance to be recommeded in some obscure A]l<xiaihie Journal, and to use 
it, even in violent doses; but when they have the testimony of thousands 
of phvsieians, and milHons of patients, as to the e£Scacy of ceitain reme- 
dies, uiey dare not give them — no I no ! They axe very oonacientious 
all at once^ These remedies have not been leoommended in an aristo- 
cratic journal, and are, therefore, not to be depended upon. 

The aristocracy in medicine to-day, stands upon tne same platform 
with the aristocracy of Great Britain, trembling at the approach of Pie- 
bian blood. Names and titles do not storm Sebastopol; and the people, 
and the stniggKne and suffisring multitudes, are seeking for ability and 
capacity to lead them , on to victoiy, and are begining to look with con- 
tempt upon lordly and hereditary pretensions, ttnBU]^)^ted by real worth. 
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ACTION OF THE REGENTS- 

It will he deon by the foUoviog extraiyt ifnmi a letter i«oelT6d from Ik. Wood- 
ruff of i^D Arbor, that til|e Board o|^ Refejits ham postponed saakuig tbe ap- 

. poiatmept of a HoiiKBopat^d Pioieflwr aa leqnind by the Atst of oar last Leg- 
wlatniv. Dr. Woodruff is one of the .Coaiinittce appointed by the HomoBopatliic 
lastibute ta w«it upm the B^pents, priMiit tke name of tlie eandidafte seleeted* 

. and- reqneet tJbein to make the appointOMBt He says: 

- ' *« DxAt Doctoa:— Youis of the 3d'inst. was duly received. My only excuse for 
Dot answarinffit sooner* is that I was waiMnff to have a talk with Mr. Kingsley . 
I sent to rtr. Tb«fer a copy of the Aepert whioh I hastily draw up and presented 
to the Board of Kegepts. Mr. Kingslsy says my Beport and other papers were 
referred to the Committee on Information. Plead press of business as an excuse 
for not beting now, and said there would be action taken one way or tbe other at 
.their aext meeting.'* 

fhus it will be seen the Regents hare failed, as yet, to comply with the laws 

(it our State. They kare asked for information; we have gratuitously furnished 

th'em with all they have desired; we have procured for them statistic^'showing 

that Homoeopathy is taught in the Medical Schools at Vienniu Munich, Jena^ 

Pn^e> and many other places in Europe, — in fact* that there are mere than a 
dozen Profofflors who teacn Hom<£opan:y in different Schools of Medicine in 
that oounfti^. ' 

Wehaivejsdted fiurlyandnonseientioiiBly. We went before the Legislature 
with a Petition sigoed by some fourth^iyinyl penNms* pcoeored the pasasge of 
a law taking from the Regents all responsibility, and have spared no pains to 
furnish them ^preced tots. And although we do complain of this delay of the Re- 
gents as bjBing unjust to our causst-^^Ting our Frofessor, after uie appoint- 
ment no cttunoe ten praiare ftv the oomui^ ooams of lectures, and us no ehance 
to obtain the, attendance of Hcpcaopelhi^ student^ atiU if they da not, in 
view of this ' manifest ii^justicef make tbe sppointment beiore, we shall 
-wait patientiy until their nelt meeting, as we do not desire to do any 
thing that Will injwn the UnivMiiy, or that shall seem hasty and incon- 
sidenit^,* andj therafira, not eoBunand the iweet oi both tbe friends and 
enemies of our cause. W|i are. not wiU^tt* to pijUteve that the Aqgnote will 
will take upon themselves, the responsibiUty of refosing^ until so late an 
hour as their best meeting, to com|yIy wi& lihe laws cf our State, when the 
intersets of so Urge a portion of the commnnitjr are at staire. Does any one sup- 
pose if an AUopauiie Professor was to be appointed that such delay and hesita- 
tion would be manifested ? 

We trust the Board of Regents will not be deterred from pursuing the course, 
demanded alike by justice and the interests of humanity, by the spasms of 
fright of the Allopathic Prefessors, or tiieir threats. 

We hope the Board of Regents, in defiance of our laws, will not assume the 
position of a life guard of Allopathy, for if its Professors have all the Medical 
truth they eertaimy have nothing to fesr from error, and should not fear to meet 
Homoeopathy. Truth will never shrink from such a contest, for power and im- 
mortality, victory and eternity are her attributes. Though 

"Crushed to earth she will riae again, 
While Error wounded writhes in pain 
And dies amid her worshippers." 

E. H. Drake, Sec of Michigan Inst« of Homoec^thy. 
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7%e Kegitlar Spring Course of LecUvres in this InstiUv- 
tion imU open on 


'Wednesday, J|strch IBth, 1871, 


and eontinue nine weeks, ivith three- daily Leetivre-s, in 
irhirh aU the chairs of the College wiU be represented. 
While the Course ivill embrace both practical and element' 
anf bramihes, prop*table ali^he to all grades of Medical 
Stndents, the atte?ttinn of Firfit Course Students, and. those 
comntenycing the study of .Medicine , i^ speeially caller^ t^> 
th-e advantages offered t>o thetn in this Spring Term, 

• Tlie Students trill haue tfie- benefit of the Surgi/iai' and 
other Clinirs of the Scamrmm and Countif IIospit<jls, the 
same as during the Winter Session. 

Fe^es for the Course, $10 : payable in advance. 
For any further information addire^ss the Regi'Strar, . 
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Students of the Graduating Class : 

In many respects the ceremony of graduating resembles 
that of marriage. It is preceded by a similar diligent wooing 
of the desired object ; by a similar anxiety as to whether 
one's efforts will, after all, be crowned with success ; by a 
similar festive bewilderment when the prize is at last actually 
secured ; and by similar romantic anticipations of a future 
that is replete with harmony. 

Graduating is like marriage in other respects also : With 
the majority of participants it happens but once in a life-time ; 
it is the end of one era in individual history, and the beginning 
of another ^ it is in a great measure decisive of a man's future 
career, or of a woman's ; in its ultimate results, it is largely 
what devotion and fidelity to the contract shall make it ; 
though cases do occur, both in marriage and in medicine, of 
utter and innate incompatibility between the chooser and his 
choice. 

Allow me to press the comparison one point further. You 
have wooed and won your right to the title and honors of 
Doctors of Medicine. In conferring upon you the full legal 
and professional possession of this title, Hahnemann Medical 
College confides to your keeping her own most precious 
honor — her good name at home and abroad — and to some 
extent also the dignity and purity of the entire profession. 
Accept, then, the trust with this resolve, that as the title is 
true and its honors unsullied as conferred to-day, so will you, 
under all circumstances, preserve them throughout your pro- 
fessional career. 


It needs no special gift to divine that all of you hope and 
wish to be successful in the separate fields of labor that you 
are about to enter upon ; and doubtless the one question now 
uppermost in your minds is<, how that success may be honora- 
bly achieved. The only possible answer is, by a steady, 
persistent growth in professional science, art and skill, backed 
by courage and devotion. And this, therefore, is the subject 
upon which I shall briefly address you. Professional growth 
— progress in your profession — how it is accomplished, and 
the principles that underlie it. I can think of nothing more 
appropriate to the occasion. 

In the first place, then, whenever we speak of the possible 
growth of a person, physically, morally, or professionally, we 
always presuppose in him a certain amount of constitutional 
vitality, vigor, capacity. A professional man must be all 
alive to his work, full of ready interest for whatever con- 
cerns it, spontaneously assimilating to himself everything that 
can contribute to his development. This is one difference 
between a vigorous and a feeble constitution — the first assim- 
ilates anything, the latter almost nothing. And if a man has 
in him the mental tastes and constitution of a robust and 
vigorous physician, he will have a strong intellectual appetite 
for the knowledge that makes physicians ; he will devour his 
text-books with most refreshing gusto ; will drink in the ex- 
perience of others and make it his own ; will appropriate the 
results of medical experiment everywhere; will intuitively 
absorb, from almost any source, abundant hints and sugges- 
tions for daily use ; in short, will assimilate anything. But 
if he has no special relish for this kind of pabulum ; if he 
simply forces down a meagre meal of it occasionally, as a 
sick man sometimes eats just because he feels that he is 
under some necessity to live \ or if the mere perusal of the 
bill of fare satisfies his wants ; he cannot fully assimilate any- 


thing ; half a century of such sickly experience will show no 
essential improvement in his professional structure ; he must 
remain puny, inefficient, and insignificant to the last. 

Thus a genuine love for his profession ; an innate intellectual 
taste for the facts, ideas, laws and principles involved in it ; an 
unwearied delight in the truths of anatomy, physiology, and 
the kindred branches that underlie all true medical prac- 
tice; something of an artist's pleasure in watching the 
wondrous play of life in the human organism ; in studying its 
mysterious resources, its exquisite delicacy, its surprising 
transformations, its *' infinite variety," its strength and its 
weakness, its beauty and its decline, its strange anomalies, its 
unvarying laws; this inward and complete affinity between 
the man and his work, is the essential element in any truly 
great physician. And although, in the nature of things, very 
few can hope to achieve a marked eminence in the profes- 
sion, yet a certain qualifying amount, a flavoring, at least, of 
this element is necessary to produce, at this day, even a 
decent professional mediocrity. 

One fact renders these remarks especially appropriate to 
you. You have studied Homoeopathic therapeutics. Your 
attention has been called therefore to the finer activities of 
the human organism in morbid conditions, to its more 
exquisite sensibilities and susceptibilities, to its minute and 
specific relations, — not alone to the grosser feculent products, 
but also, and rather, to the earlier symptoms, the more 
delicate signs, the passing lights and shadows of disease. 
The body is an organ of expression. It is all language. 
Should a poet know this, and a physician, who holds the 
welfare of the body in his keeping, be ignorant of it? 
Should he have an ear for its shrieks, and none for its whis- 
pers ? The faintest sign should be to him full of meaning. 
He should seek to interpret aright the first flush of fever, and 
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be on the alert to catch the earliest intelligence of pain. 
For whether he discriminates nicely or not, the suiFering 
body, with all its countless voices, will certainly speak with 
discrimination, and will have a new tone and another gesture 
for every change in its condition, an exact expression for 
every want. And, furthermore, Homceopathy has taught us 
that the body, with exactly equal precision — it must be so, 
with exactly equal precision — will respond to the specific 
medicinal influences that are brought to bear upon it. In 
this matter the physician may make many mistakes — ^the 
body never makes one. Even careful druggists have been 
known in moments of abstraction to mistake a poisonous for 
a harmless drug ; but the body invariably discovers the error. 
It stands in definite and unalterable relation to each specific 
thing or drug in the universe, and whether in health or in dis- 
ease, only let these substances be brought within the sphere 
of its sensibilities, and it will at once declare to each its un- 
changeable sympathy, or its equally undying animosity. And 
this sympathy and antipathy do not exist in the organism as 
a whole merely, but are displayed with equal energy and exact- 
itude by its minutest parts. What one part will not have on 
any terms, another must have at whatever cost. There is 
little use in mixing drugs ; the body will certainly analyze 
them accurately before it is through with them, and send 
each atom to its proper place. It is also as sensitive to 
quantity as to quality. Too much it indignantly expels ; too 
little it quietly ignores. To the precise element required^ 
the promptness of its response is oftentimes as surprising as a 
charm. 

Into the study of the bodily organization, its functions and 
sensibilities, on this exquisite plan. Homoeopathy leads us, 
and brings us face to face with the very poetry of therapeu- 
tics. For there is poetry in it, ^^ appearances to the contiaiy 
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notwithstanding." Just as there is poetry in mathematics, 
poetry in astronomy, or in chemistry, or in every commonest 
thing for that matter, if we have but the eyes to see and the 
good taste to appreciate it. Now, the careful, conscientious, 
thorough study of anything, always brings to view this latent 
poetry of its existence. Were it otherwise, no great scientist 
could ever have lived, for none of them could ever be happy 
in his work. There must be something in the study, or the 
work, that wins, and fascinates, and rewards, or we shall 
cease to pursue it ; and this something we never find in the 
alphabets, but in the grandeur and beauty of the thought of 
which they ultimately become the translucent embodiment. 
And in the alphabet of medicine, which calls this drug a 
cathartic, and that an emetic^ and another a narcotic ; or in 
the theory and practice of the physician who uses drugs 
according to this exhaustive and brilliant analysis ; and who 
studies the human organism after the same exalted plan ; there 
is not much visible poetry ; nor is there anything involved 
except the fee, that could possibly tempt such a man to per- 
severe in his labors. Now, Homoeopathy is the last advanced 
step of Therapeutics, a step which demands a finer and more 
thorough analysis of disease and its cure, a closer questioning 
therefore of the living, sentient organism itself, which leads, 
as we have said before, to the very poetry of Therapeutics, 
and makes the physician an artist. The moral of all this is, 
that if a physician would succeed, he must have a real love 
for his art and work, and that he will have this almost of 
necessity, if he has anything like a true and large comprehen- 
sion of them. Any success not founded upon this basis is 
neither honorable nor desirable ; it is either a rare stroke of 
luck, or the result of pretence and quackery. 

The second necessary step in the physician's progress is hon- 
est hard work, plain intellectual industry. There are a f»w 
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physicians, who, having once made a fortunate hair-breadth 
escape from College with diplomas under their arms, never 
look into their text books again. Their brain power is ex- 
hausted. Their favorite authority is some easy work on 
Domestic Practice ; and their treatment is a bad compound 
of servile imitation, stupid guessing, and reckless empiricism. 
Such men are positively dangerous to their patients, and they 
are not of the slightest possible use to their professional 
brethren. Their experience is utterly worthless. Without 
discrimination, without a knowledge of the nature, course and 
history of the diseases they undertake to treat ; to them every 
post hoc is a propter hoc^ and every accidental recovery an 
astounding cure, a pure result of professional skill. A very 
moderate amount of study, a little careful daily reading, and 
especially the study of the actual case in hand — going from 
the book to the bed-side, and from the bed-side to the book 
again — this much, simple care and industry will, in due time, 
lift any physician out of so humiliating an attitude, and entitle 
his experience, his opinion, and himself, to our professional 
respect. So far from being able to lay aside his text-books 
when he leaves College, the truth is, the physician can never 
afford to do so. Some of these books are the result of cen- 
turies of experiment, and the condensed product of the 
researches of thousands of minds. It is for this reason that 
they are so reliable for perpetual reference, and as constant 
guides, and that the physician can never wholly dispense with 
them. True, he studies them no longer from the standpoint 
of the college student, for their own sake, but with reference 
to their therapeutic value — as therapeutic aids. And this point 
shows at once the real, practical value of the books them- 
selves, and marks the essential difference between the student 
and the physician. To the physician. Therapeutics — the art 
of healing — is everything. Anatomy, Physiology,. Pathology, 
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Chemistrv, Materia Medica, and so forth — all these he calls 
"branches" of medicine — but Therapeutics is the main trunk 
that unites and supports them all, and for its increase, suste- 
nance and strength, they all elaborate their products. Not 
one of these branches has any real value whatsoever, except 
what it derives from its relation to Therapeutics ; and when 
the physician enters into actual practice, he is for the first time 
in a position to realize adequately this fact. To enable us 
first to understand, and then to end or to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the sick, is the one exclusive value of Gray and 
Dalton and Gross and Hahnemann, and all the rest of them. 
In medical science everything is for Therapeutics. That is all 
that the physician need care for in it, as it is certainly all for 
which his patient will care. You may understand your patient's 
anatomy to the smallest bone of him ; you may describe to him 
the exact condition of his nauseated stomach, and trace before 
him with never so much professional rapture all the convolu- 
tions of his tortured intestines ; you may make the results of 
post mortem investigation, in such cases as his, stand forth 
almost palpably to his senses ; but the one vital interest to 
him after all is. Can you cure him ? If not, your ''physic," 
and your learning, *^ to the dogs." He '' will none of it." 
This point is a very essential one for the physician. He who 
would be a successful practitioner must never lose sight of it. 
Therapeutics is not only the trunk of the medical sciences, it 
is a science sui generis ; so that one might possibly be a good 
anatomist, a good chemist, a good physiologist, and withal an 
exceedingly bad doctor. In studying the anatomy of his 
patient, he overlooks his health. Thus it is that the develop- 
ment of a doctor is like the growth of a tree. Watching 
either of them closely you will first notice the appearance 
above ground of two or three rather timid looking, half-un- 
folded, and very green leaves. The next thing to become 
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visible is the central branch, then another branch, and another, 
and so on until the full compliment is attained. Now, a 
superficial observer might readily be led to suppose that these 
rather pro inent upshoots constituted the entire tree. But a 
further development corrects this illusion. In due time the 
main trunk appears. And in the case of the doctor, this 
main trunk is his Therapeutics. And it existed all the time, 
though hidden beneath the soil. Appearing last, it neverthe- 
less is first. 

It is difference in therapeutics only that now divides 
medicine into three distinct schools ; this result could not be 
brought about by any amount of difference on any other 
question ; indeed, for a reason that we shall mention presently, 
no such difference is possible on any other question. And 
just for the reason that on a point so vital to the whole 
system of medicine there does exist such grave diversity of 
opinion, and such bold antagonism in practice, the graduates 
of homoeopathic colleges ought, I believe, to make them- 
selves familiar with the therapeutics of their opponents. 
There are many reasons for this. First, without being able 
to subscribe fully to these other modes of practice, he may 
nevertheless derive from them many valuable suggestions that 
are available under his own system. He will certainly learn 
of much that is palliative and adjuvant to good, although not 
strictly curative. He will reap the great advantage of seeing 
the subject from different standpoints. He will divest himself 
of the curse of narrowness and mere bigotry, to which he is 
otherwise liable. He will acquire a breadth and thorough- 
ness of comprehension not otherwise possible. And last, 
but not least, both himself and his patients wilLhave the 
inward satisfaction of knowing that he does not fail to do the 
best that can be done from mere ignorance of what has been 
done. I was once called to see a patient who in his own 
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case and person exhibited a concise and sad epitome of medi- 
cal history, and who will therefore offer a fair example of 
what a physician will sometimes learn by pushing his inquiries 
in this direction. This man was suffering from what had 
been originally an attack of acute inflammatory rheumatism, 
but which had then assumed the chronic form. During the 
space of five months the unfortunate man had passed experi- 
mentally through almost the entire course of medical treat- 
ment from Hippocrates to Hahnemann, and, strange to say, 
both himself and his rheumatism had emerged from the fear- 
ful ordeal unscathed. He had been bled, cupped, leeched, 
purged, vomited, bathed, anointed, embrocated, and almost 
embalmed. He had been chemically tested, found acid, and 
therefore treated with alkalies ; again, he had by some means 
been detected as alkaline, and treated with acids ; he had 
suffered a course of hydropathy, both hot and cold ; he had 
enjoyed the rare treat of a Thomsonian course, headed by No. 
6; he had been magnetised by hand, and shocked by electric 
batteries; and one adventurous Esculapian had threatened 
him with acupuncturation and the Oleum Baunscheidtii. 
The weekly intervals that sometimes elapsed between the 
departure of one physician and the arrival of another, were 
enlivened by a varied domestic treatment. Time would fail 
us to enumerate the drugs he had taken ; it would be much 
easier to say what he had not taken. Of course homoeo- 
pathic treatment was not applicable in such a case, not until 
the system, by at least a month of repose from all medication, 
had recovered from the poisonous effects of the drugs incor- 
porated, so as to present once more as at the outset a case of 
pure uncomplicated disease. Nothing was promised therefore 
as a result of such treatment, and after a few useless efforts 
its abandonment was advised. Now even in such cases of 
utter therapeutic failure as this, there is profit in knowing 
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what has been done, if it were only to prevent the homoeo- 
pathic physician, when sometimes hard pressed and almost 
despairing of success, from wasting time in repeating the 
experiments. The records of such treatment will ultimately 
convince him beyond all doubt, that disease is not to be 
cured by mere amount of medicine, or by drugs of great 
toxical power, or by any violent means whatever, but solely 
by the one right medicine, in doses just sufficient to arouse 
the reactionary energies of the organism. Even if homoeo- 
pathic treatment had been tried in this case from the begin- 
ning, and had equally failed to cure, as it might have done, 
as we know from the history of this disease ; still it would 
have been the safest and the easiest for the patient. His 
health would not have been still more endangered, and his 
constitutional energies still further taxed, by the addition of 
drug diseases to that already existing. And finally, even if 
the patient should be indeed incurable by any method, there 
is still a little glimmer of consolation in the thought of the 
Mississippi convert to homoeopathy, that he would ^^ at least 
die comfortably, and make a decent corpse." 

And beside all this, much of the older therapeutics pos- 
sesses a higher and more instructive character than that just 
detailed. In a thousand ways the homoeopathic physician 
will be benefited by a knowledge of it. It is important also 
for us to know the conclusions at which leading minds of 
other schools have arrived, after the most searching investi- 
gations into their own systems. Thus when a highly edu- 
cated English physician of the present day, a member of 
some of the most honorable medical societies, of large expe- 
rience, in high standing, of thorough scholarship, betakes 
himself to the task of direct investigation into what he calls 
"The Present State of Therapeutics," and publishes the 
result, we should appropriate his labors. Such careful and 
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exhaustive inquiry is precisely what we want. And when he 
concludes at last by frankly telling his professional brethren 
that the materia n;iedica of their school, as thus far em- 
ployed, is ^mply a huge mass of not merely useless, but abso- 
lutely noxious drugs, this may be taken as negative testi- 
mony to the truth of our own principles. And it does not 
at all detract from the value of his evidence, that he admits \ 
the undoubted superiority of homoeopathic treatment, basing 
every word he utters upon statistics, while he attributes this 
superiority to the mere fact that we do not employ the use- 
less and noxious materia medica aforesaid. 

We are profoundly grateful for these utterances of such a 
witness as John Rodgers, M. D., of London, who is cer- 
tainly far from being prejudiced in our favor. No doubt one 
half of the comparative superiority of homoeopathic therapeu- 
tics does arise from just the source indicated, the withholding 
of useless and noxious drugs. And it speaks volumes for 
our therapeutists that they recognised and seized upon this 
truth at the outset, and have practiced it ever since. He 
cannot be called a positively bad doctor, who never does 
harm. And when the intelligent and conscientious advocate 
of an opposing system comes to you and says frankly, ** Sir, 
I feel certain that your system does no good, but I am fully 
convinced that mine does harm," it strengthens the convic- 
tion that, so far, at least, we have been in the advance. Now 
the moral of this, the second part of my discourse is, that a 
physician must exercise at least an average intellectual 
industry, and must struggle to keep fully abreast of the times 
in which he lives. The present question is always the vital 
question, and with that he should be in full intellectual sym- 
pathy. In medicine, that question to-day is therapeutics. It 
has historic length and present breadth to distinguish it. And 
by identifying himself with the discussion of it, the physician 


will be kept alive too. Otherwise he will not. A daily 
methodical use of the books and journals now at the disposal 
of any of us, is sufficient to the end in view. The directing 
of a great movement enlarges him who participates in it. To 
neglect such questions is to sink back into private insignifi- 
cance. 

The final point to be noticed, interests my non- professional 
hearers quite as much as the professional. We have compared 
the growth of a doctor, or of medicine (which he embodies and 
represents), to that of a tree, developing in an inverted order, 
the less important parts appearing first, the most important 
last. But there is one very essential division of the structure 
that does not appear at all, perhaps because it is the most 
vital and the most profound. The tree has a root, and so has 
medicine, and so has a physician. It would be unpardonable 
to forget this wholly at the present time, when such a thrifty 
and promising set of young shoots is about to be labeled, des- 
patched from the nursery, and transplanted to the open air of 
public life. 

The medical profession has its roots in the needs, the con- 
fidence and the convictions of the community. Above, it 
breathes the common air of science, but here, deeply imbedded 
beneath the soil, it finds its solid nutriment. We may dis- 
miss the mere question of financial support, as one that is 
common to all interests, church, state, medicine, commerce, 
and labor alike, and as a general rule the problems involved 
are too difficult for any of them. We are not so rash, there- 
fore, as to make an individual attack upon them. Our im- 
mediate concern is with those moral conditions that precede 
and underlie the financial. 

In looking over the history of medicine, especially that of 
its Therapeutics, two striking features will be readily noticed : 
first, that from the very nature of the problem, any direct. 
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positive, scientific evidence, evidence with the element of 
mathematical accuracy in it, cannot be found y and secondly, 
that the laborious statistics given are almost exclusively the 
records of hospital practice. And in hospital practice, as 
things now are, the patient has no choice of treatment, and 
his testimony on this point is not even taken. Now, to sup- 
plement this necessary lack of mathematical certainty, the 
testimony of the community at large is precisely what is 
needed, especially the testimony of that portion of the com- 
munity which is intelligent, competent to judge and to decide, 
and above all, has had a varied experience. Hospital statistics 
are indeed valuable, to a certain extent ; but the contem- 
plation of them has given the medical mind an unconscious 
bias, has led it to ignore the popular verdict as of no value, 
as not sufficiently scientific for its purpose. Whereas, in 
very truth the popular verdict is the most vital point of all ; 
it contains the root of the whole matter ; it holds in its grasp 
the final and free vote that must and will finally settle the 
whole question of Therapeutics. The interests of science 
in the question are perhaps very weighty ; the interest of the 
doctors is obviously deeply involved also ; but the interest of 
the patient is the most profound of all. With personal health, 
with domestic happiness and its tenderest bonds, with the 
life or death of his nearest and dearest at stake, with all pos- 
sible earthly interests at stake, no such other witness of the 
physician's precise value can be found as he who employs 
him. No heart so terribly in earnest, no eye so keen as his, 
to see the exact truth, apart from all other considerations. 
If added to these qualifications as a witness, the man is also 
intelligent and experienced, that is to say, has tried various 
systems, we have in him all the elements of complete and 
final testimony. Therefore the physician who aims at a large 
degree of usefulness and success in his profession, must daily 
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submit his claims to the judgment of this radical and uncom- 
promising tribunal. He needs to see from the start that that 
is his objective, and in all his marchings, countermarchings, 
flank movements, feints, strategies, and what not, never to 
lose sight of it. 

Case, (There is nothing more pleasing to a body of 
doctors than a case that fairly illustrates a principle.) Not 

long ago Mrs. A , temporarily residing in the city of 

B , sent for Dr. C . It was mere accident, or it 

may have been Providence, that she did not apply to Dr. 

D . She simply took the first that came. In fact, it 

was after midnight, and in such a case the biggest sign-board 
has the best chance. The aforesaid Mrs. A was suffer- 
ing very much, and had been for two days, (gradually growing 
worse, but still hoping to get better without medical aid), 
with an attack of acute pleurisy, an expensive luxury in 
which she had indulged annually for nearly twenty years, and 
which her mother before her had likewise indulged for a still 
longer period. The diagnosis was easy, and after a few pre- 
liminary remarks the following conversation took place : 

Patient. Will you bleed me, doctor ? 

Dr. No, madame ; I never bleed. 

Patient is slightly puzzled, but ventured the supposition 
that a purgative will be employed. 

The doctor did not use purgatives either. 

Of course, then, she would need a " course," that was the 
precise term, " a course " of medicine that always nauseated 
her. But to her exceeding dismay, the doctor also refused 
to do this. Seeing the situation, the doctor told her cour- 
teously that he was of the homceopathic persuasion, and 
would treat her accordingly, unless she preferred to call for 
the services of another person. 

The patient was a lady of unusual intelligence, but was 
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nevertheless much disturbed by this revelation. She had 
had many years' experience with other treatment — none with 
this. She was very skeptical ; but it was also very hard to 
seek out another doctor at that hour, and she would submit 
her case to homoeopathv, at least untfl morning. In the 
morning she was astonished to find herself greatly improved, 
and had not the slightest wish to change her physician. In 
forty-eight hours more she was well, and about her work as 
usual, a process which had always before occupied her a 
week, and a nauseating and distressing week at that. Shortly 

after this occurrence iVIrs. A returned to her home, a 

hundred miles from the celebrated city of B , and there, 

in the course of two months, she was again taken ill of 
another disease, and although closely surrounded by physi- 
cians of her former long experience, she sends at once all the 

way back to the city of B for medicine and advice from 

the lucky and jocund Dr. C ! She also requested that 

he should visit her, in case her condition became serious. 
That case embodies the most essential history of the growth 
and progress of homoeopathy, and reveals the one primary 
condition upon which the success of every homoeopathic 
physician depends. And to this kind of test every disputed 
point must finally come. To this test, among all others, and 
above all others, we are willing that homoeopathy should be 
brought. By this most difficult and searching test it has 
grown hitherto with astonishing rapidity, and by the same test, 
it, and you, and I, and all of us, along with it, will rise or 
fall in the future. 

And as you depart from us, and become involved in the 
meshes of private cares and responsibilities, let me express 
the hope that you will not forget your public duties — what 
you owe to the advancement of the entire profession. Please 
do not forget your Alma Mater. Let her hear from you 
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again. She is and will be proud of you. She will watch 
your several careers with untiring interest. I can point you 
to no more decided proof, or more apt illustration of the truth 
that I have endeavored to impress upon you to-day, than the 
history of Hahnemann Medical College. Every stone of it 
was laid by the success of Homoeopathic Therapeutics, and 
every dollar invested in it is an intelligent vote of popular 
confidence therein. But it is the result, also, as you know, 
of great professional devotion, industry, and energy, on the 
part of a few men, supported by a generous patronage : and 
such patronage, by a conscientious devotion ^o public and 
private duty, you too will ultimately be able to command. 

In the name of the President, Trustees, and Faculty of our 
well-beloved College ; in the name of your fellow-students, 
who will follow in your footsteps another year ; and in the 
name of this friendly audience ; I welcome you to the ranks 
of the profession, I heartily congratulate you, and I bid you 
" God Speed." 
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CQWELL, GEORGE E Illinois .... Pleuro Pneumonia. 

CRAFTS, ED W'D T Illinois Catarrh. 

FICK, OTTO Illinois Cholera. 

DANN,EDW'DF Wisconsin... Diptheria. 

OILMAN, JNO. E Illinois Dreams. 

HAINES, JAS. W Ohio Arnica. 

HARRIS, MRS. R. H Iowa Typhoid Fever. 

HENDRICK, ALEX. W Illinois Scarletina. 

HENSLEY, JOSEPH Kansas Diseases of Brain and 

Nervous System. 

HIGBEE, A. E Minnesota... Woman's Maternity. 

HOWARD, R. L Illinois Pseudo - Membranous 

Angina. 

i INGERSOLL, A. E Montana....Strictureof the Urethra 

I KALBFLEISCH, A. H Illinois Bronchitis. 

MARELIUS, JNO. W Sweden Epithelium. 

McLaren, W. R Canada Reflex Excitability. 

McCULLUM, MATTHEW..New York.. 

MILLER, E. P Illinois Hydrate of Chloral. 
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NAMES. RESIDENCE* TITLE OF THESIS. 

NOBLE, J. H Wisconsin. ..Laryngo Treacheitis 

Crouposa. 

PARSONS, WM. H Illinois Chronic Chlorosis. 

PRATT, RUFUS H Illinois Dyspepsia. 

PRINDLE, C. W Michigan... Erysipelas. 

RICKER,S. J Maine Molar Pregnancy. 

RIGHTER, F. B Wisconsin... 

SAUNDERS,]. M Minnesota.. .Typhoid Fever. 

UNLAND, W. G Illinois 

WAGGONER, M. R Iowa Foeticidium. 

WILSON, EDW'D H Illinois Fractures and Disloca- 

tions. 
WILSON, WM. W Illinois ...Fevers. 

WILLIAMS, THEO. D Illinois Chronic Coporeal En- 
dometritis. 
YEOMANS, STEPHEN P 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS 

3b LU GradntUing CIomb of the HonuKopatkic Medical College of Mueovri, by E. C 

FRANKLIN, M. X>., Profestor of Surgery 

Gentlemen: — The occasion upon wkich I have the pleasute of 
addressing yoa may seem to he one of simple occarrence, possessing no 
great amount of either novelty or importance ; and yet the aot I now 
perform, of delivering a valedictory, terminating the fourth coarse of 
regular lectures in this College, may prove of great value in the 
new relations you have this day assumed, as co-laborers in the great 
work of medical progress. 

Upon me devolves the honorable duty of welcoming you, in behalf 
of the Trustees and Faculty of the Homoeopathic College of Missouri, 
into the ranks of that time -honored profession, wherein you have put 
ojGP the garb of the student, and put on the more dignified and 
responsible attire of Doctors in Medicine. The relations existing 
between us hitherto as teacher and pupils have ceased, and you now 
stand before the world accredited with all the rights and privileges 
of medical men, co-equal with all, inferior to none ; clothed with 
authority from the State of Missouri to act your part in the great 
drama of life, as ministers to suffering humanity. The position is 
one that calls forth renewed energy and unceasing application in the 
practice of that profession which has performed such an important 
part in the regeneration of the world. The life of the medical man 
is one continuous battle to counteract the life-invading influences 
that men raise against each other. 

Amid the conflict of civil war that has swept o'er our fair land 
like the poisonous blasts of the sirocco, distracting the home circle, 
severing social ties, and impoverishing the accumulated wealth of 
thonsands, we have seen the medical man toiling and laboring, amid 
privation, disease and death, that he might garner new aids where- 
with to enrich the store-house of medical knowledge. 

Whether upon the gory battle-field, or in the peaceful pursuits of 
life, the aim of medical science has ever been to regain for man his 
lost primeval' inheritance, " before the fall brought ruin on our race," 
when God said, showing him animate and inanimate nature, " have 
dominion." To sustain and advance this science, medical schools 
have been instituted, and the currioulum of study, from time to time, 
ba« been largely increased. If I desired to furnish an example of 


the progressing genius of medicine, and the efficiency and attainment 
that has marked its energetic pursuit of truth amid all the trials that 
clog the wheels of progress, I would point to the present state of the 
science, and compare it jrith that of a century ago, before the genius 
of Hahnemann gave birth to the eternal l&w^* ' Similia similibut 
curarUur." The multiplication of homoeopathic colleges within the 
past quarter of a century, is the amplest evidence of the growth and 
extension of this great improvement in medicine. The increasing 
popularity attending the dissemination of its principles in the.refined 
and cultivated classes of society, the success of its practice, even 
amid the bitter and relentless persecution heaped upon it by the 
advocates of that " slow coach " sect that have always opposed pro- 
gress in medicine, proves conclusively 

" That truth is predous, if not lUl diTine, 

And what dilates the powers, must needs refine." 

In every course of human action there must be a movement to 
he development of good or evil, and when elements of error lurk 
in any system, a mere careless, thoughtless manner, in carrying that 
system forward, favors the bias in a wrong direction by merely neg- 
lecting the impulse towards the right. Giving all honor duo to the 
general character of our noble profession, to tho unwearied philan- 
thropy, the energetic pursuit of truth in all its branches, and to the 
patient, progressive struggle in the path of duty, unallured by bril- 
liant prizes, it must be conceded by all, that much attainable improve- 
ment yet remains, before we may hope to witness its utmost limit of 
perfection. Influenced by such motives, encouraged and sustained 
in our laborious career in elaborating and perfecting this compara- 
tively new system of medicine, there is presented a theme of the 
deepest interest, not only to the co-laborers in this field of medical 
progress, but to all who become objects of its professional care. That 
you may become competent to act well your part in elevating and 
perfecting this improvement in medical science, it is proper that you 
receive a thorough course of medical education. Not that species of 
instruction that merely stores the memory with barely sufficient infor- 
mation for the day of trial, but that clear and comprehensive know- 
ledge, that promises the highest qualification for a future responsible 
and brilliant career of duty. This depends not 6nly upon the 
principles which form the basis of a thorough course of medical 
instruction, 'but the spirit in which that instruction is received, by 
those who seek to pass the portals of the profession. Keeping well 
their faith towards you, and appreciating the zeal and enthusiasm 


yx)a have manifested in availing yourselves of the advantages of this 
institution, the Trustees and Faculty of the Homoeopathic College of 
Missouri have added increased facilities for the acquirement of a 
systematic and scientific medical education. In addition to the 
advantages already secured, of a regular medical course hy a corps 
of earnest and competent teachers, actively engaged in imparting the 
principles of their respective chairs, and the clinical teachings that 
have been presented in the wards of the Good Samaritan, Post and 
Freedman's hospitals, and the daily clinics held at the college dis- 
pensary, they have inaugurated a summer course of lectures for the 
purpose of clinical and didactic teaching. This summer term will 
commence on the first of May and continue to the 4th day of October, 
when the regular course begins. The objects which originated this 
additional course of instruction, and which will continue for the ben- 
efit of all who seek to increase their fund of medical knowledge, are 
found in the development of the great resources afforded though the 
hospitals and public charities of this city, and the complete applica- 
tion of these resources to the various branches of medical instruction. 
The plan is, to combine to the fullest extent the clinical and didactic 
methods of teaching, not devoting especial attention to the one at the 
expense of the other, but aiming to give the utmost practicable 
extension to both. This has been effected by engrafting the teachings 
of this medical college upon the privileges afforded by the hospitals 
already in existence, and through which are afforded more abundant 
facilities than any other homoeopathic college in the country, where 
this system is not adopted. The Professors in all the practical 
branches taught in this University, are visiting physicians, surgeons 
and obstetricians in the hospitals alluded to, and the practice of 
medicine and surgery, will be amply illustrated by cases in the Hos- 
pital, immediately following their consideration in the lecture room. 
In addition to the opportunities already presented, the Professor of 
Surgery will familiarize students in the use of cutting instruments, 
and cause them to perform all important operations on the cadaver 
under his immediate supervision, thus giving them confidence and 
dexterity in the use of surgical means for the relief of the living. 
To the graduating class, the Professor of Obstetrics will furnish cases 
of midwifery, and practically indoctrinate them in the mechanism of 
parturition. 

During the past session, clinical instruction has been given three 
times a week in the Dispensary connected with the College building, 
and increased opportunities for instructive observations have been 


afbrded joa during the ocoasional hours not otherwise demoted to 
study. Superadded to all these advantages, jou have enjoyed unusual 
faeilitios for the study of praotical anatomy^ and nuUerial in abundance 
has heen furnished by the Demonstrator to enable you to perfect 
yourselves in anatomical knowledge and the lesions of pathology. 

Here let me observe that with all these advantages — to make your 
object rea/ — ^your aim and purpose that of attaining the highest possible 
degree of perfection in your chosen profession, it is incumbent upon 
you to contiqiue laboring earnestly and incessantly, gathering facts 
wherever presented, to increase the store of knowledge yom have 
already acquired ; co-workers in perfecting the immutable principle 
inculcated through the guidance of the immortal founder of our sys- 
tem of medical faith, let me invoke you, when leaving these halls of 
learning to battle alone in the great strife for professional excellence, 
never to loose sight of the cardinal principles taught in your alma 
mater, but apply yourselves diligently and faithfully to the triumphant 
working out of this progressive system of medical treatment. The 
perfection of medical acquirement to be realized from the opportunities 
you have enjoyed — the adoption of a high standard of medical ethics, 
and the practice of increased refinement in manners, both professional 
and social, in your contact with the world at large, tends to exalt the 
true dignity of the profession, extend its usefulness in society, and 
sustain its position in the social scale. 

It has been frequently remarked, especially by the uninformed, 
that medicine, as a science, has not progressed in a ratio corresponding 
with the collateral sciences. That the assertion is not well-founded, 
we have only to examine the great eras in civilization, when we will 
discover that, as a science, medicine has progressed pan passu with 
the advancement of the physical sciences generally. While society 
has been steadily progressing with the aid of various improvements, 
and oivilization has been pushing continually onwards, medicine has 
oontributed her full share in this advancement. 

The researches of Mendini, Silvius, Berangcr and 'Ver^alins in 
the then hidden mysteries of anatomy, and the unfolding of the 
arcana of man's physical nature, were coeval with the great discov- 
eries that reflected such renown upon the expedition of Columbus 
and successive navigators. Servetus broke the shackles that tram- 
melled the car of medical progress, when he demonstrated the errors 
and absurdities of the physiology of Oalen, at the same time when Coper- 
Bicus discovered tne errors of the Ptolemaic astronomy. Harvey, 
•who demonstrated the circulation of the blood, and expounded the 


isourse of tho vital fluid through the body, was a cotemporarj with 
Galileo, who diacovered the movements of the earth and planets 
around the sun. Haller, who wrought out his ingenious theory of the 
laws and special forces of life, lived only a short period after Newton^ 
who discovered the law of gravitation, and the principle that regu- 
lates the movements of the heavenly bodies. Hahnemann, who 
elaborated his theory of the dynamization of remedies and their 
correspondencies in disease and in health, subverting the errors and 
crudities of poly-pharmaoy, and investing the Materia Mediea with 
the pure light of science, lived about the same period when Fulton 
applied the power of steam to ocean vessels, and joined the two 
Oontinents together. Morten, the discoverer of anassthesia, which 
has deprived Surgery of its horror — the mind, under the most pain- 
ful infliction of the knife, being as blissful as if wandering in 
elysian fields — was a cotemporary with Morse, who invented the 
electric telegraph. 

Thus, in all ages, has the science of medicine kept pace with the 
rapid strides of the collateral sciences. The progress in medicine is 
not only in the structural knowledge of the system — the laws that 
govern life — but the development of additional resources in the treat- 
ment of disease, supplanting the heroic by the milder power that 
subdues. The scourges that formerly terrified nations, leaving in 
their track despair, desolation and death, have been shorn of their 
terrors by the timely aid of medical science. The ravages and destruc- 
tion of the loathsome small-pox, which in England alone carried off* 
over 160,000 human beings in its deadly embrace, have succumbed 
to the brilliant discovery of Jenner's simiOa, vaccination. That ter- 
rible scourge of man Cholera, which has almost decimated the human 
family, originating from the marshes and jungles in India, marching 
through valley and over hill-top ; now devastating cities with its 
poisonous breath, and anon desolating the fertile plains of the hus- 
bandman — now climbing o'er mountain range — then spanning the 
great oceans of commerce, strewing its pathway with the dead and 
dying, has been stripped of its venom by the potent spell of similia. 
Before Homoeopathy pushed its investigations into the arcana of this 
dreaded disease and established the remedies for its cure, nothing 
seemed competent to stay its work of death, and the malady, in its 
mad career, marched steadily onward, irresistible as doom. While 
society was almost overturned by this implacable disease, and men, 
pale with fear, fled hither and thither, they knew not where, to escape 
its ravages, a medical philosopher thus wrote: "The disease will 


march on, through Persia, Russia, Germany, England; cross the 
Atlantic, until it has girdled the earth ; and the remedy for Asiatic 
Cholera is camphor," a remedy which the whole medical world has 
united in affirming to he the most powerful agent in subduing this 
terrible disease. The name of this great benefactor of the human 
race is Samuel Hahnemann, to whom should be given the esteem of 
mankind and the homage of every true lover of his profession. 

By the blessings vouchsafed to man through the light of Homoeo- 
pathy, human life has been greatly lengthened during the past half 
century. The reports of the Parisian hospitals show that in the 
• beginning of the 18th century one death occurred out of every seven 
admitted, while the mortality of the present time gives only one in 
twelve, thus showing a gain in sixty years of 71 per cent. In Eng- 
land, according to Macauley, the term of human life has been greatly 
lengthened in the whole kingdom. In France, also, according to 
Dapin, the duration of life has been greatly increased, so that nine 
and one-half years have been added to human existence in the last 
half century. In the practice of Surgery, too, statistics show that 
the saving of life exceeds by more than 35 per cent, the results of 
the last century. The returns of the Eegistrar-General of England 
show a steady and notable decrease in the ratio of mortality, from 
1838 to the present time. The decrease being in direct ratio to the 
increase of Homoeopathic physicians and the spreading of the practice. 
Whenever these two ruling systems of medicine have been tested, 
either in civil or hospital life, the result has invariably been in favor 
of the Homoeopathic practice. In the more malignant diseases, such 
as Cholera, YeUow Fever, Small-pax, Diphtheria, the more violent 
forms of phlegmasia, or the low consuming Typhus, Homoeopathy, 
when fairly tested, has gained new laurels and established itself 
among thinking, reflecting men, as the gentlest, safest and most reli- 
able system of medical treatment. In the comparative* statistics in 
Homoeopathic and Allopathic hospitals in this city, the same succesa- 
ful and gratifying results have been witnessed as mentioned by Mac- 
auley, the Returns of the Registrar-General of England and the statis- 
tics of Dapin. In civil life, too, the comparative results are equally 
important and satisfactory, proving that th« decrease in mortality, as 
attested by the authorities just quoted, is fairly to be attributed to 
the gradual and increasing extension of the Homoeopathic system of 
medicine. 

* statistics in Homoeopftthic and Allopathio Hospitals, by B. 0. Franklin, Baneon OATthr 
Depot Hospital. 
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As still further proof of the conclusions I have drawn, the statia. 
tics of life insurance have deinostrated that longevity has been 
increased to such an extent among its policy-holders, that a special 
clause has been opened for the insurance of the patrons of Homoeo- 
path j, at a sum ten per cent, less than the ordinary Allopathic rates. 

Thus I could adduce, without limit, proofs as strong as Holy Writ, 
showing the great superiority of this progressive system of medicine 
over its rival that boasts of " the learning and investigation of all 
time/' But*' facts speak louder than words," and the intelligence 
and discrimination of the people in adopting this improvement in 
medicine, in spite of the denunciations and fulsome ridicule of its 
opponents, are the surest evidences, not only of its success, but the 
high esteem in which it is held as a progressive system in medical 
science. 

Go on, therefore. Gentlemen, as you have begun, in your respon- 
sible and arduous career as progtrssives in the noble art of healing; 
labor diligently and faithfully^ bring to the edifice of this medical 
reform, which is being reared by the disciples of Hahnemann, to 
shelter the suffering of every land, your accumulated observation and 
facts, that man's lost inheritance may be regained and that you may^ 
receive the reward of good and faithful servants. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SmMMT Oour9e of Lectures to be Delivered at the Homceopatkie 

Medical College of Missouri. 


The Faoultj of the Homoeopathic Medical College of Missouri, 
being aware that there are very many medical subjects of the highest 
import to students of medicine, which can only be imperfectly dis 
cussed in the short period of time allotted to the Winter Session, 
have, after due deliberation, determined to open the College for a 
Summer Course of lectures, in order that those who desire may 
receive the requisite instruction in these important points. 

The Summer Term will begin early in May and continue until the 
ensuing Autumn. RegtUar hospital instruction will be giren during 
the course, and the Hospital Diploma of the College conferred upon 
those who have been constant fn the attendance upon the clinics. No 
charge will be made either for the course of lectures or admission to 
the Hospitals ; the students being only required to matriculate. 

The following named are the subjects which will be taught by the 
respective Chairs : 

1. Diseases of the Skin, — T. G. Comstock, M. D. The great 
importance which attaches to Dermatology, as well as the difficulties 
of diagnosis belonging thereto, will be fully entered upon by Dr. 
Comstock, who has given the subject especial attention, both in this 
country and under the most distinguished dermatologists of Europe; 
especially Prof. Hebra of Vienna. 

2. Diseases of the Chest. — EA.F£llerer,M.D. The most famil- 
iar as well as the more obscure diseases of the thorax will receive the 
attention of this Chair, while auscultation and percussion will be 
practically illustrated ; the student being taught to discriminate 
between the nicer sounds which can only be appreciated by the prac- 
ticed car. 
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8« Diseases of Infancy — D. B. Luyties, M. D. Not only will all 
those varied affections which belong to this class, of diseases receive 
that attention which their importance deserves, but plain and practi- 
cal instruction will be afforded as to the manner of preventing disease 
and the hygienic treatment of the young. 

4. Medical Botany, — J. T. Temple, M. D. During the Summer 
Term the general considerations of animal and vegetable life will be 
entered upon, and especial attention directed to the medicinal proper- 
ties of indigenous plants. The class, accompanied by the Professor, 
will make excursions into the surrounding country, and will be made 
familiar with those articles of the Materia Medica which flourish during 
the season ; thus pleasure and profit and practical experience will 
be combined. 

5. Embryotomy and the use of the Microscope, — G. S. Walkek, 
M. D. It will be the endeavor of this chair to elucidate the whole 
subject of Embryology, so far as scientific research has yet extended. 
The development of animal life from the lowest zoophite to the highest 
order of living beings, will be thoroughly taught, and are certainly 
subjects which should excite the curiosity of every intelligent student. 

6. Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Apparatus. — E. C. Franklin, 
M. D. This subject has become an important speciality in surgical 
science. The student will receive a full and comprehensive exposition 
of the nature, causes, symptoms and treatment of the various lesions 
of the the urinary apparatus and the operations for their relief. In- 
struments will be shown and preparations to illustrate the branch will 
be introduced tc the student. 

7. Causes of Disease, - T. J. Vastine, M. D. There is no branch 
of medical education fraught with more interest to the student than 
the consideration of the influences of those agents upon the body by 
which diseases are occasioned. In the consideration of this branch, 
age, sex, temperament, idiosyncrasy, habit of body, climate and diet, 
with the many and varied exciting causes, will be thoroughly tauglit. 

8. Comparative Physiology. — C. Vastine, M. D. It will bo the 
effort of this Chair to point out a general plan of organic structure 
and development, and from man, the highest order of created beings, 
to draw those comparisons of function which enables the physiologist 
to place in their proper sphere the lower orders of the animal creation. 
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9. Regional Anatomy, — C. H. Nibeltjng, M. D. While in the 
regular course of iBstruction during the Winter months the sjstematio 
consideration of the different branches of human anatomy are entered 
upon ; it is of the highest import to the student that all the parts 
entering into the formation of different regions should be relatively 
studied. To those who desire to make Surgery a speciality this 
instruction is absolutely indispensable, while it is a very important 
consideration to every practicing physician. 

10. Dental Surgery. — C. W. Spalding, D. D. S. To those phy- 
sicians who expect to locate in the country the proper understanding 
of a few of the principles of Dental Surgery is often of practical 
import, while to every physician the appreciation of both first and 
second dentition, the physiology thereof, and the influence of the 
same on after life, is a matter of decided import. These subjects will 
be carefully elucidated by this Chair. 

11. Semeiology of Disease, — Wm. Tod Helmuth, M. D. While 
the student familiarizes himself with Symptomatology, it is of great 
importance that characteristic Semeiology be properly understood. 
The great characteristic symptoms of every disease, and the absolate 
importance of such in diagnosis and prognosis will be pointed ont, 
while at the same time the analogy between them and the pathognomto 
symptoms of those drugs which have been found curative in snch 
conditions, will be brought forward as additional evidence of the truth 
of the Homoeopathic law of cure. 

12. Post-Mortem Examinations, — S. B. Parsons, M. D. A 
properly conducted and satisfactorily explained autopsy is certainly 
the mark of a well-educated physician. In this branch especial 
attention will be paid to the decent performance of such, while the 
preparation and preservation of the cadaver will also receive minute 
consideration. 

13. Ekctro' Chemistry. — Prof. Smith. This important braneh 
will be fully illustrated by Prof. Smith, whose large experience, 
extensive apparatus, and the position he occupies as Professor in the 
City University, will certainly assist in rendering the snbject intelli- 
gible and entertaining. 
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In addition to the foregoing instruction, the facilities afforded for 
practical instruction in medicine and Surgery by the hospitals under 
the immediato supervision of the Professors of th6 College, cannot be 
well over-estimated. The Good Samaritan and St. Luke*s Hospitals, 
and the Freedman*s Orphan Asylum, are all open to students of the 
College, making a combination of advantages for the study of medicine 
rarely offered to the medical student. As has been before observed, 
an extra Diploma is granted to those who have been assiduous in their 
attention lo the clinics of these institutions. 


WINTER TERM. 
Seasion of 1866-1867. 

The regular course of instraction will begin on the fourth Mondaj 
of October and continue until the Ist of the ensuiug March. 

The regular hospital clinics will be held, and those students who 
have have been assiduous in their attention to these practical instruc- 
tions, will receive the Hospital Diploma of the College. 

Prtzes. — Dr. Franklin offers, for the best anatomical preparation 
made in the dissecting room of the College, a handsome operating 
case, and for the second best, a valuable surgical instrument. 

During the Winter Term, those who attend the Hospitals are con* 
veyed thither free of expe?ise. 

FSSS3S • 

Fees for attending a full courae of lectures |M M 

Hospital ticket r 5 <>0 

Matrioulation foe [paid onoe onlj] 5 09 

Practical anatomy [paid onto only] ._ 5 00 

Oradnation fee 90 00 

Beneficiary fee 40 00 

Fees for students ^ving attended two fall courses in other Medical Colleges 40 00 

Qradoates of other Medical Colleges SO 00 

A Catalogue, containing full particulars of the course, with regu- 
lations of the College, will be issued during the Summer. 

WM. TOD. HELMUTH, M. D., Registrar, 

No. 209 Pine St., above 12th. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


Deliyered at the Opening of the Eighteenth Annual Session of the 
Homcsopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


BY J. H. P. FROST, M. D. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It seems to me but a few years since it was my privilege 
to attend the Medical Lectures delivered in these Halls. 

And as I stand here to-night, I am forcibly reminded of 
my own experience during the iirst and second sessions* of 
this, the second Homoeopathic Medical School instituted in 
America, if not in the world.f 

If our number as students was but small, our hopes were 
high and our ardor strong. And we sat at the feet of men 
eminent, — and of great experience in their several depart- 
ments. Large-hearted men, — who gave their time and labor 
and money, to build up a School which might worthily 
represent the advanced state of medical science, — and whose 
influence and usefulness should continue and even increase 
and multiply after they had themselves passed away from 
the sphere of active life. 

Founded by such men, in firm faith in the future of 
Homoeopathy, and based' on the substantial principles of 


* The first session was in the fall and winter of 1848 and '49. 
t *'The North American Academy of Homcsopathic Medicine,*' was 
fonnded at Allentown, Pa., April 10, 1835. 


2 Introductory Address, [November, 

Bcientifio trnth, this School was endowed with a yitality 
which has enabled it to withstand all the changes, and 
surviye all the vicissitudes of subsequent years, and to 
endure the assaults ef foes without, and the still more danger- 
ous influence of pretended friends within, until it has finally 
drawn to its support hosts of friends in and out of the Pro- 
fession, and a corps of Teachers, who with unfaltering trust 
believe in Homoeopathy as the best known, and the only 
true method of healing the sick, — as one of the greatest bless- 
ings ever conferred on poor human nature, — ^and as one of 
the most important means for the regeneration of humanity 
itself. 

. All my classmates, with but two exceptions, so far as I 
am aware, are still actively and successfully engaged in the 
practice of their chosen profession. The one, from the Far 
West, my room-mate, — Charles L. Mferriman, — whom I well 
remember as a man pure in heart, of great promise, enthusi- 
astically devoted to Homoeopathy and the good of his fellow 
men, — ^this one, perhaps "the noblest Roman of them all,^ 
was soon after our graduation, summoned to a higher life, 
and as we fondly hope to a nobler and more extended sphere 
of usefulness. 

The other, Joseph G. Loomis, M.D., a physician of eminence 
in the Old School, who for six years had practiced medicine 
and surgery in accordance with the principles of the homcBO- 
pathio science, attended the lectures given in the Second 
Session of the College, during which he showed himself no 
less ardent and thorough in his perseverance in medical 
studies than he had been in the earlier period of his profes- 
sional pursuits. 

In the fall of 1851 he was unanimously elected Professor 
of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children ; and for 
two years he filled this chair with distinguished ability. 

Professor Loomis was ardent in his exertions to disseminate 
the principles of medical reform, and one of the early sup- 
porters of the Homoeopathic Hospital of Pennsylvania — an 
institution which has already signalized itself as a home for 
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the invalid stranger, where he can repose full confidence in 
the care and attention bestowed upon his wants. 

So full was the confidence of Professor Loomis in the 
enterprise of the Hospital, and so profound his faith in the 
large-hearted liberality of the community in which it was 
placed, that he never hesitated in his predictions of its final 
Buccess, or in his earnest efforts to secure it. 

He believed that the Homoeopathic profession and the 
enlightened and benevolent patrons of Homoeopathy would 
see in this nascent institution the germ of a vast and flour- 
ishing hospital, which^ established in the first instance by 
the friends of Homoeopathy, should in turn greatly extend 
the influence and usefulness of Homoeopathy itself; and 
which by its statistics shewing itself a Charity of the highest, 
most efficient and economical order, should finally command 
the grateful support of all friends of humanity. 

From such great spheres of usefulness, as physician, 
teacher and philanthropist, Professor Loomis was early 
called by the Supreme Will — ^to whom we must all bow — 
thankful that even in such mysterious dispensations of His 
Providence we can still believe Se doeth all things well I 

It was on the occasion of the death of the illustrious 
Hahnemann that Dr. Loomis' attention was first called to the 
great truths he had taught, and to the important scientific 
discoveries he had made. So that even from the very mo- 
ment of his death, the venerable Founder of Homoeopathy 
seemed to live again in this new and worthy disciple. May 
we not in like manner be stimulated by the life and even by 
the death of one who wrought so earnestly and well in the 
great interests, one and indivisible, of Homoeopathy and 
Humanity, to imitate his noble example, and at the same 
time honor his memory, by no less earnestly laboring to pro- 
mote the same great aims for which he lived.* 

Of the Teachers in this Homoeopathic School, iti these first 

* Professor Loomis died in Syracuse, N. T., Oct. 25, 1853. See the elo- 
quent Eulogium pronounoed on the oooaaion hj his ooUeague, Professor 
A. B. SmaU, now of Chicago. 
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two sessions, all but two still live, now as then extensively 
engaged in practice, — witnessing with legitimate pride the 
remarkable growth of homoeopathy even in the short space 
of time under review, — and enjoying the professional success 
of their students, pupils and children, who have grown up 
and settled around them. 

All but two, and what a world of meaning do these words 
imply I 

Our first Professor of Anatomy, the lamented Gardiner, 
was a young man of energy, talents and devotion to the 
cause of science, an earnest and indefatigable student^ and an 
able and attractive teacher. But the sands of his earthly life 
ran out with accelerated rapidity, and he passed away, in the 
very pride of his early manhood, while yet his great talents, 
his high attainments, his fine sensibilities and warm affec- 
tions, but dimly shadowed forth what he might have been, 
had his life been spared. 

So fall and fade the loveliest flowers of the field, cut down 
ere yet it is their season of ripe fruit, by the relentless scythe 
of the mower. 

So pass away, in early life, the fairest and the noblest of 
mankind ; leaving in the great heart of society an aching 
void, and in large circles of relatives and friends, tender and 
sacred memories that never die. 

Our first Professor of Materia Medica, was Doctor Caleb 
B. Matthews, — who, before he embraced and devoted himself 
to Homoeopathy, enjoyed even in Europe a distinguished 
reputation for his writings and acquirements in medical 
science. 

He was an honorable, a kind and a large-hearted man, 
who not unmindful of the diflSlculties and trials that often 
beset the students' pathway, knew how to encourage them in 
their arduous course. 

. How well I remember my last interview with Professor 
Matthews, in the summer succeeding our second session. I 
met him in Third street as he was entering his carriage from 
visiting a patient. And I was deeply moved as he told me 
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how ill lie had been, and then was, in consequence of having 
been obliged to spend the hours of the night, often till three 
in the morning, in writing and preparing his lectures, — after 
having already gone through his usual hard day's work in 
attending the sick. His emaciated form and hollow cough, 
but too manifestly confirmed the gloomy anticipations he 
already entertained of the shortness of his own life. And not 
long after, I think in the following spring, he too rested from 
his labors. 

An earnest, devoted, hard working man, — ^in a city re- 
nowned for the eminence of her physicians, — Doctor Matthews 
was an honor to the Profession, as well in generous feeling and 
manly virtue as in scientific attainments and professional 
skill. Anxious to impart all his full share of the instruction 
in the College, and to lead his classes to a thorough know- 
ledge of the Materia Medica, — he took almost incredible pains 
with his Lectures, and copiously illustrated the Hahneman- 
nian pathogenesis from the rich treasures of his own expe- 
rience. 

In the midst of his usefulness. Professor Matthews fell a 
sacrifice to his labors for the College and for Homoeopathy. — 
And by all who knew him and who love the glorious cause 
to which he devoted himself, he is still remembered with 
tender affection and profound regret.* 

But I am reminded that I am not here to indulge in my 
own personal feelings and reminiscences; but that I am 
honored by my colleagues with the grateful charge of ad- 
dressing you, gentlemen, in their behalf, — and of welcoming 
you in their name to the Homoeopathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. 

With one or two exceptions, the same Faculty who taught 
here last winter, welcome you to-day. But they greet you 
under new and much more favorable auspices. 

With a new and more liberal charter, — ^with an entirely 
new legal organization and Board of Trustees, — with the 

* Professor Matthews died in PhUadelphia, on the 27th of Hay, 1851. 
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College permanently in the hands of the real friends of 
pure Homoeopathy, — with the College buildings renovated 
and improved, — and with our own hands relieved from the 
difficulties and burdens of other years, — we extend to yon 
a welcome so much the more warm and hearty, as we feel 
more than ever prepared to guide you and aid you in your 
onward course. 

The great truths, the fundamental principles of Homoeo- 
pathy, as developed by Hahnemann himself, and as exem- 
plified in his own practice and in that of his immediate 
Disciples, the Faculty of this College will endeavor to teach 
in their purity and simplicity. And in this connection, I 
trust my senior colleagues will excuse me, if I take the 
liberty to remind you, gentlemen, of the great advantages 
you will enjoy from their life-long studies and extensive 
experience. 

But those who imagine that the aim of the friends and 
teachers of this school is confined to the illustration of the 
distinctive features of Homoeopathy alone, are greatly mis- 
taken. We regard the^ Homioeopathic Theory and the Honujeo- 
pathic Pruciice as the crowning glory of all medical science 
and of all medical art. And for this very reason we deem it 
absolutely essential that in all the strictly medical branches, 
and in all the collateral sciences, the foundations should be 
laid broad and deep, — ^in which each separate department of 
medical and scientific knowledge should furnish its appropri- 
ate and indispensable portion. Nothing short of the most 
thorough and complete instruction and education in all the 
branches of medical knowledge will meet our views of what 
Uomooopathy needs, — of what society at large requires, — and 
of what your own highest interests no less absolutely de- 
mand. 

Having said thid much in reply to those who take too 
narrow a view of what the Homoeopathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania is designed to be, — let me give you an addi- 
tional and still higher outline which shall more fully repre- 
sent the heau ideal of its Professors. The laws of Nature, 
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few perhaps in number, but various in manifestation and 
unlimited in application, are universal in extent ; being suc- 
cessively developed in the lower, in the higher and in the \ 
highest created forms. Thus the law of Gravitation, as you 
well know, extends through all the substances and bodies of 
the material world. So the Law of the Similars, founded on 
the law of adaptation and correspondence, — ^which in spirit 
at least is identical with the law of use, — at the same time 
appears more intimately connected with the equally universal 
law of alternation, of action and reaction. This alternate 
action and reaction belongs alike to the Pulsation of each of 
the three great centres and sources of life, — the Brain, the 
Lungs and the Heart, — and so to all healthy vital action ; — 
it belongs also to all perverted and disordered Physiological 
action, as evidenced in the periodic recurrence and aggrava- 
tion of many forms of disease ; and finally, it belongs no less 
to all therapeutical medication, as shown in the antagonistic 
alternation of the primary and secondary pathogenetic symp- 
toms of drugs. 

In the same manner, the law of the similars may be traced 
in all the movements of chemical affinity, — in the phenomena 
of magnetic attraction and repulsion, — in the remarkable pro- 
cesses involved in electro-plating, — ^in the elective absorption 
by plants of their proper nutritive ingredients from the 
atmosphere and earth, — in the corresponding instinctive 
vital processes of assimilation in animals and men, — in the 
adaptation of different kinds of medicines to the different 
morbid conditions of the system, as well as in the corres- 
ponding adaptation of various articles of food to the differ- 
ent normal states, — ^in the alternations of hope and fear, of 
joy and sorrow, of affection and dislike, and in the higher 
and lower states of religious emotion in the human soul. 

Thus through all the departments of science, through all 
the movements of Nature, and through all the forms of vital 
and spiritual action, we believe we can most certainly trace 
the law of the similars, — like a silver cord in a cloth of 
gold, — accompanying the great law of use, which controls 
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and coDsecrates all finite things, and which as the ultimate, 
ideal representative of the Infinite Will, may be regarded as 
their Final Cause. 

As the great forces of Nature, — heat, light and electricity, — 
in the view of modern science are seen to be so correlated as 
to be mutually convertible, — so all natural, all scientific, all 
spiritual truths may be seen to be linked together, and to 
correspond to each other in their successive planes of devel- 
opment. And when thus properly understood, instead of 
antagonizing each other, they may be seen to be harmonious 
and to form successive circles in the continually ascending 
spiral, which reaches from earth to Heaven. 

All these laws, principles and truths, and especially the 
practical systems founded upon them, take their appropriate 
place in this sublime scale, according to the higher or lower 
degrees of use, which they are capable of performing. 

The use of the Homoeopathic system, founded on the law 
of the similars, which it is the object of this School to teach 
in the fullest manner, is literally and even in something 
more than a merely physical sense, the Healing of the 
Nations. 

Your great object here, gentlemen, is of course to advance 
yourselves in your chosen profession. To this one object all 
your former studies have been but preliminary. And upon 
your successful prosecution of this object now, will depend 
all the success of your after life. Hence the general subject 
of Medical Education seemed to me more suitable to the 
present occasion, and more likely to prove interesting to you, 
than any other which I might select. But before proceeding 
to the more direct discussion of my theme, let me endea- 
vor to impress upon your minds the very important fact that 
the present advanced and rapidly advancing state of general 
science, the increased and still constantly increasing intelli- 
gence in society at large, — and the consequent actual neces- 
sities of your chosen profession, demand of you a much 
higher grade of medical education than that which has been 
deemed sufficient in days gone by. 
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All other departments of science and art are making great 
strides, keeping step with the progressive spirit of the age. 
And even in the Allopathic Medical Schools, a high degree 
of excellence has been obtained in the various collateral 
branches of medical knowledge. But the Allopathic portion 
of the medical profession, intensely and professedly conserva- 
tive, by its persistent repression of all forms of practical pro- 
gress within itself, devolves solely upon the Homoeopathio 
branch, the exclusive duty and high responsibility of main- 
taining the standard of practical medicine on the advanced 
outposts of science. 

Hence it becomes of the last importance that while we 
perfect ourselves in the great principles of the Homceopathic 
Therapeia, and become familiar with the Hahnemannian Ma- 
teria Medica, we should at the same time lay broad and deep 
the foundations of our knowledge' of all the collateral 
sciences ; and make ourselves acquainted with all the recent 
discoveries and improvements that may relate to the healing 
art. Thus while studiously attentive to secure a masterly 
knowledge of those departments in which the New School is 
so far in advance of the Old, we should be none the less 
careful to give all due attention to those important collateral 
branches of medical science which, in the Old School have 
been carried to such great perfection. At the risk of repeti- 
tion, let me urge upon you, gentlemen, the serious importance 
of this point. And even if no other reasons offered, we 
should find in the people themselves, — a large portion of the 
more enlightened and highly educated of whom, I am proud 
to say, are ardent supporters of Homoeopathy, — among the 
people themselves we should find ample evidence of the ne- 
cessity of higher and more thorough attainments in our pro- 
fession. Of Anatomy and Physiology, of diseases and of 
many other subjects more or less intimately connected with 
the practice of medicine, no small amount of knowledge 
may now be found in every community. And the young 
physician will often come in contact with such shrewdness 
of observation and soundness of judgment among the people, 
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as will compel him to be exceedingly wary in his own state- 
ments of the nature, course, and probable termination of 
particular cases of disease. Here turning up the nose and 
exclaiming "old women," will not answer the purpose. For 
knowledge IS power, by whomsoever possessed. And people 
are so constituted that they can have but small respect for a 
" Medical Doctor" as they call him, who on his own ground 
seems to know less than they do themselves. 

The spirit of the age and hence the very life and success 
of the young physician, require that in general science and 
in general information, as well as in acquirements more 
strictly professional, he should come to his work far more 
thoroughly furnished than had formerly been deemed essen- 
tial. And however skilled he may be in the principles and 
practical details of his profession, — if he has no general 
knowledge, and no ideas outside the immediate range of his 
business, he will most certainly fail to command that respect 
from the more intelligent portion of the community, which is 
at once so important to the cause of Homoeopathy and so in- 
dispensable to his own highest success. 

The true physician should be a man among men. Nor will 
it by any means detract from that personal influence and 
weight of character which go so far to ensure the confidence of 
the community, if while strictly attending to his own duties 
he can still discuss the affairs of the nation, and the leading 
interests in the political, social and religious world, on an 
equal footing with the most intelligent of his neighbors. 
Not that I advise you, gentlemen, to imitate the Gossip or 
the Politician. But the Physician must be social rather than 
taciturn. And I think there are few communities whose es- 
teem is worth possessing, who will not sooner or later become 
weary of listening to a man whose whole conversation con- 
sists in abusing his brother physicians, or in relating the 
wonderful cures he has himself performed. 

Through all the grades of society the sphere of the Phy- 
sician is most widely extended. In the hovels of the lowly, 
and in the mansions of the wealthy, he must seek to forestall 
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the footsteps of the grim visitor who knocks at every door 
alike. Into the hands of the physician are committed the 
most sacred and the most important trusts. Called to the 
side of the young mother, he becomes her sole dependence in 
her hour of sorest need and greatest danger. Summoned to 
the sick it may be in the most violent and rapidly destructive 
forms of disease, he knows that if he do^ not rightly improve 
the precious hours or even moments, all possibility of human 
help will have passed away forever. The strong man, pros- 
trated by intense pain, or with limbs crushed or wounded by 
accident, looks to him for relief. The beautiful child, the 
idol of the household, lies at the point of death, and the dis- 
tressed father and the almost broken-hearted mother turn to 
him as their only hope. But why do I multiply illustrations 
of what is already familiar to you ? In all the most dear 
and tender relations of social life, — in cases most important 
to the well-being of families, — as well as in those of conse- 
quence to the State, the issues of life are confided to the 
hands of the physician. 

But more than all this, — it may happen to each of you> 
gentlemen, as it has to others, to see entire communities, ter- 
rified by some fatal epidemic or widely-spreading pestilence, 
looking to you for that professional aid which, however 
despised before, is now felt to be as precious as the very 
breath of life. 

It is from such contests with diphtheria and cholera and 
yellow fever, that Homoeopathy has become a household 
word among thousands to whom it was before unknown. 
And it must always be regarded as one of the most splendid 
proofs of the Homoeopathic system, that ever after the preva- 
lence of such terrible epidemics it is found to have secured a 
stronger and more extended hold upon the community. 

And here let me remark that many so-called Homoeopathic 
physicians fail to do credit to themselves and justice to the 
noble system they profess to practice, by contenting them- 
selves with too low a standard of cure, too easily taking it 
for granted that their patients must die. To save life is the 
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sacred duty, the solemn responsibility of the physician. And 
in all cases not actually moribund, he ought to have faith 
enough in himself and in Homoeopathy, to be willing io try. 
And while the true physician in such extreme cases will 
make little promise or pretension, — still less will he dare to 
*'shut the gates of mercy on mankind," by coldly announcing 
that he can do nothing. The records of Homoeopathy show 
that many such, to all appearance, utterly hopeless cases, 
have been entirely recovered by the careful administration of 
the appropriate remedies. 

Do you ask, who then is sufficient for these things? I 
answer, — no physician, however highly educated, should 
believe himself perfectly qualified to meet any possible case 
that may arise. But every physician will be able to do all 
that human means can accomplish, and thus clear his own 
conscience, just in proportion as he is himself thoroughly 
furnished and prepared for his work. 

Thus the elevated standard of medical education in the 
schools, — the increased and constantly increasing intelligence 
in the community at large, — and the important interests and 
serious responsibilities which must devolve upon you, de- 
mand of you, gentlemen, that you set .your own standard 
high. You must work for great things, and expect great 
things. 

To the skilful and successful physician, society opens 
bright prospects and offers large reward. The empiric, the 
pretender, the quack may have a temporary success. But 
every community will sooner or later discover who can best 
heal the sick, — and who can be most surely depended on to 
save life. And the patient pains-taking Homceopathician, 
however humble may be his original position, if he but prove 
true to the glorious cause which he represents, may confi- 
dently look forward to the time when he shall be regarded 
as a public benefactor. 

But a profession so extended, embracing all that is most 
sacred and tender in society, and all that is most important 
to the State in the preservation of human life, — a career so 
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noble and glorious and promising such large reward, re- 
quires the most ample, the most thorough, the most extended 
and complete preparation. With such preparation, even the 
young physician may expect to enjoy the exquisite delight 
of healing the sick, — of wresting his victim from the grasp 
of the destroying angel, and it may be the still more sublime 
satisfaction of staying the march of the pestilence that walk- 
eth at noonday and wasteth at midnight. And such delight 
and proud satisfaction, heightened by the grateful blessings 
of the poor "who were ready to perish," will seem to him 
infinitely more precious than all the honors or wealth the 
rich can bestow. 

Some one of the ancieuts remarked that it was necessary 
for the orator to know everything. The same remark seems 
even more applicable to the physician of modern times. For 
there is scarcely any department in the vast and varied range 
of science, which may not be made useful to the practitioner 
of the Healing Art ; — while many are indispensably neces- 
sary. But time would fail me were I to attempt to speak of 
them all. Let me then briefly recall to you the various 
branches of our own Collegiate course, — in which the several 
Professors will seek to lead you to a knowledge of those 
things most essential, and at the same time prepare the way 
for your own continued progress in the great fields of 
medical and general science. 

In Chemistry y organic as well as inorganic, the physician 
finds the ultimate and the proximate principles and elements 
which enter into the composition of the human body. Here 
too he finds the nature, sources and primary forms of the 
various articles of food, — and the most important chemicals 
which become antidotes to poisons or remedies for disease. 
Here too we make our first acquaintance with chemical 
affinity, and heat, light, electricity, galvanism and magnet- 
ism, — ^those wonderful forces, formerly termed imponderahilia, 
but now believed to be but forms or modes of motion, or 
motive force. In the light of modern science, these forces, 
mutually interchangeable and correlative, are seen to be also 
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iadestructible, — appearing and reappearing in successive in- 
organic forms, — still the same individual forces or their 
equivalents^ which pervade and control the entire material 
world. 

These same forces again appear in the animate and inani- 
mate forms of the organic world, — in the successive growths 
of plants, races of animals and generations of men. Here 
these forces are combined with the still more wonderful prin- 
ciple which we call life, — and which, if organic chemistry has 
as jet failed to reach and reveal, it still keeps in view; 
since it shows how the decay and even death of the part, — ^as 
well in the lower as in the higher species, — is made the source 
of the progressive life of the whole. In the leaves of plants 
as well as in the lungs and still more interior vital organs 
of animals and men, chemical processes are constantly going 
on. Thus you see that chemistry not only lies at the foun- 
dation of all medical science, — ^but that its influence extends 
also to the most interior functions of human physiology. 

In Anatomy you have set before you the parts, structures, 
organs and systems that make up the human form divine. 
Each one of these demands your earnest attention, as well 
from possessing a certain form of life of its own, as from its 
perfect adaptation to its own specific use and function, and 
its indispensableness to the whole to which it belongs. 

And although the subjects presented for examination, may 
be but dead cold forms, the last remains of those whom un- 
toward circumstances or their own evil courses have placed 
low in the scale of being, — ^yet will every true student regard 
them with profound respect. For even these forms are the 
complete representatives, in passion and sensation, in action 
and expression, of all that the soul of man can accomplish 
through the body as its instrument. And more than all, at 
the sight of the humblest of these forms, which still bear the 
human impress, the student cannot but remember their rela- 
tion to our common humanity, and so regard them with a 
tender feeling on the one hand, — and on the other he cannot 
but be sensible that even in the stern majesty of death they 
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still retain the shape of the Divine image in which they 
were made, and still remind him, by contrast, of the infinite 
Divine life which once inspired them. The human form is 
the manifested development of the Divine ideal ; and even 
in death still speaks of the high powers with which it was 
endowed and of the high uses for which it was appointed. 

In Physiology the student investigates the laws of life, and 
the single and collective uses of the various tissues and or- 
ganized structures which make up the whole body and whose 
combined life is the life of the whole. He sees the human 
body in life, like a wonderful piece of mechanism, — wheel 
within wheel, — each part pursuing its individual end, as if 
possessing life in itself, — ^yet each dependent on every other 
and on the whole, and the whole no less dependent on each. 
The influences which promote and sustain this life he studies 
with anxious care. The laws of development, of rise and of 
decline, command his sedulous attention ; and he also regards 
no less anxiously the malign influences of the transgression 
of the natural laws, of exposure and of accident, all which 
tend to disturb and shorten life. 

Even as chemistry, — which we have already shown you to 
be indispensable to the physician, — embraces within its limits 
all the substances and laws of the inorganic world, so physi- 
ology, — which is if possible still more essential to the practi- 
tioner of the healing art, — comprehends within its all- 
embracing sway all the laws and all the activities of the 
organi(? world. 

In the human form are combined all the principal sub- 
stances of the material world and all the lower laws of 
Nature, — ^and by the higher influence of the vital principle, 
they are all elevated and consecrated to the uses of man. 
Hence to the physician the study of physiology seems doubly 
important, since it comprises the study of the uses of all the 
innumerable organs and structures which compose the human 
body, the uses of the whole body, and the psychological re- 
lations it sustains to the soul which inhabits it and employs 
it as its instrument. 
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Here without neglecting the facts and phenomena of ob- 
• servation and experience, we shall seek to inculcate prin- 
ciples; to rise above the material, the chemical and the 
physical elements, and to realize that we stand in the higher 
presence of the vital force. 

Not that we undertake to solve the mystery of the pro- 
blem of life, — ^not that we shall invite you to spend your 
time in vain and fruitless speculations, — not that we would 
lead you to exchange the solid results of true scientific study 
for the more brilliant ignis fatuus of theory : but we believe 
that while it is only through the study of the facts and pheno- 
mena of physiology that we can become acquainted with the 
higher principles which inspire them, so on the other hand 
we believe that it is only through a careful study of these 
spiritual principles that we can properly understand the phy- 
sical facts themselves. For in Physiology as in Theology, 
the letter killeth, while the spirit giveth life. 

And here we come to Psychology ^ or the point of -contact 
of matter with spirit, of body with soul. And it is in this 
single direction we believe that all future scientific advance, 
as well Physiological and Pathological as Therapeutical, must 
needs be made. The deeps of the alembic and the crucible 
have given up the last of their dead. Destructive analysis 
can no further go. And the Ultima Thule of microscopic 
observation among the living has no less certainly been 
reached. Beyond is the kingdom of Psychology. And from 
the rich fruits yet to be gathered in this hitherto unexplored 
territory, must be furnished the future feast of reason and 
the flow of soul, alike for students and professors. 

As in all other scientific investigations, we begin at the 
outer edge with the more gross and obvious facts and phe- 
nomena, advancing towards the centre and interior, — so in 
Physiology, we gradually surmount the barriers which sepa- 
rate us from the central problem of life itself. Hence it is 
in this same direction we must look for the future advance 
in Pathogenesis and Therapeutics, — ^in the exploration of the 
powers of drugs and in the application of remedies to reach 
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disease in its remotest and profoundest sources. And here 
the attenuated, potentized, infinitesimal medicines, with their 
well-established dynamic power, come to encourage and con- 
firm us in our onward course, by securing to us some posi- 
tive, utilitarian, curative results, even in these ulterior and 
transcendental researches. For the law of the similars not 
only takes its appropriate place in the circle of scientific 
truths, but it still further confirms its own truth and estab- 
lishes its own position, by proving its intimate relation to 
the great master-principle and higher law of use, and by 
showing itself so much the more profoundly useful the more 
profoundly we investigate its principles and employ its 
forces. 

To the department of Surgery^ — as well as of its chief 
ally, practical Anatomy, — ^you will necessarily pay the most 
marked attention. Surgery is the opprobrium medicorum; 
and many students as well as physicians are too much 
inclined to neglect it. As generally practiced. Surgery is 
too often an injury rather than a blessing to mankind. As 
recklessly practiced, — especially of late in the army, — it 
seems little better than a relic of savage barbarism, — a dis- 
grace to the profession and a serious misfortune to those 
whom it has needlessly condemned to the loss of limbs if not 
of life. 

Instead of being unnecessarily thrust upon the unfortu- 
nate, operations should always be regarded as a last resort, — 
and as a reproach to the surgeon himself, whose pride it 
should be to heal the wounds and cure the diseases instead 
of consigning them to the knife. 

Still, Surgery itself is a high and noble art. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise considered, when we remember 
that its successful prosecution calls into active exercise the 
highest physical, mental and moral qualities ? A noble art, — 
which, in the hands of its great masters, has all but achieved 
impossibilities in surmounting physical obstructions to life 
and comfort. And to none connected with the liberal pro- 
fessions, does society offer higher honors, or a more ample 
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remuneration, than to tbe accomplished and successfol 
surgeon. 

And notwithstanding all the sneers of the superficial 
opponents of Homoeopathy, there is a high art even in 
Homoeopathic Surgery, by which much, very much, may be 
done beyond all that can possibly be accomplished by the 
usual instruments and appliances. By the proper use of 
Homoeopathic remedies, operations are often rendered unne- 
cessary; while in other cases they become less dangerous 
and far more completely successful. Hence it is very greatly 
to be regretted that this branch of the profession has been so 
much neglected by Homoeopathicians. They may indeed be 
constantly occupied in the practice of medicine, and com- 
mand an ample income. But the fact that many Homoeo- 
pathic physicians do not practice Surgery, has induced in tbe 
public mind the impression not only that Homoeopathy itself 
was deficient here, but also that their own education might 
be wanting in other respects as well as in this. An impres- 
sion which our kind-hearted brethren of the other schools 
have assiduously cultivated. All this tends greatly to 
weaken the respect which the people should feel towards 
Homoeopathy, and which they would feel, if, in addition to 
their acknowledged skill in the treatment of disease, its prac- 
titioners were, — as indeed they ought to be, — ^always prepared 
to attend to any surgical cases which might arise from acci- 
dent, or occur in their ordinary practice. 

As in Physiology you study the human system in its 
normal condition, — ^so in the department of Special Pathology 
and Diagnostics you investigate the forms of disease, or more 
properly speaking the forms and results of disordered vital 
action. This department may be divided into Etiology, or 
the study of the causes of such disorder, — Symptomatology, or 
the study of the subjective symptoms themselves, especially 
the sensational and functional — and Special Pathology, which 
in this connection may be considered to have more particular 
relation to the objective symptoms, — ^to the physical and 
structural changes resulting from disordered physiological 
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^tion. And here you will be impressed with the importance 
of a more profound study of the causes of disease; as well 
for the sake of more thoroughly appreciating the nature of 
the symptoms and of tracing them back to their common 
origin, and thus of forming some sound and reliable diag- 
nosis, as for the sake of avoiding the morbific causes them- 
selves. 

The modifying influence which the Homoeopathic system 
exerts upon the Allopathic, becomes more evidently manifest 
year by year. But in no one branch of medical science does 
this change more plainly reveal itself than in this of Special 
Pathology and Diagnosis. Instead of roughly classifying the 
case of disease under some pathological name, and then treat- 
ing this man of straw as a personal reality, the Allopaths, or 
some of them at least, now profess to consider the symptoms 
as the disease itself, and to treat them as such, even though 
they may not know on what these symptoms essentially 
depend. 

It is indeed gratifying and encouraging to mark how the 
Old School, enlightened as well as influenced by the New, is 
coming up to occupy the platform established by Hahnemann 
fifty years ago. And although this may not be generally 
admitted as yet, still it must be regarded as a great step for 
even part of the Allopathic School to take, — ^to recognize in 
the morbid symptoms merely the evidences of disordered 
vital action; and not, as formerly, to regard them as the 
manifestations of some independent disease, which, like ''an 
unclean spirit," had taken possession of the poor patient's 
body, and which must be sucked out by leeches, cast out by 
emetics or cathartics, expelled by sudorifics, or by means of 
venesection ad deliquiam, invited to sail forth on streams of 
the vital fluid. 

With the lancet for a trowel, the Allopaths have often 
built " a bridge of gold for the departing enemy," — while but 
too often indeed has the enemy made it a " bridge of sighs," 
and taken the unfortunate patient along with itself. 

In thus recently admitting that the symptoms, to all prac- 
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tical purposes at least, are all the disease, the Allopaths hare 
indeed,, though unconsciously, made a great advance in the 
right direction. But they are still controlled by their old 
Pathology, and while thus groping for what they term 
pathognomic indications, they are still a long Way from the 
beacon-light of the characteristic symptoms. 

And in the same manner they show signs of progress, in 
seeking for specifics, in contravention of their former pro- 
fessed rejection of such remedies. But they will neverthe- 
less still wander in the wilderness of uncertainty, till they 
strike the grand highway of Pathogenesis. Then, when they 
come to match the characteristic symptoms of the sick with 
the characteristic symptoms of the corresponding remedy, 
they will be ready to cry Eureka I 

And then, of course, entirely ignoring the fact that the 
Homoeopathic law alone illumines, with a flash of scientific 
light, the thick darkness of Allopathic ages, they will pro- 
ceed, as in other cases, to appropriate the valuable results of 
the Homoeopathic system, while at the same time they deny 
its truth. But it is enough for us that " the world moves," 
and that the truth prevails, and that (as cresdt eundo) we 
may hope to see it still more and more prevail. 

As where death is inevitable, it is the duty of the physi- 
cian to do all in his power to relieve and comfort the depart- 
ing patient, by careful attention even to the very close of 
life, — ^so on the other hand it becomes his duty to watch over 
and remove the disorders and to guard against the perils of 
approaching maternity, and with tender solicitude to minis- 
ter to the new-born candidate for the dangerous crown of 
human life. 

In Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children^ you 
will find, gentlemen, a sphere of usefulness of especial inter- 
est to the Homoeopathic physician ; since here are displayed 
in the most remarkable manner the far-reaching and antici- 
pative powers of the Homoeopathic system and the astonish- 
ing virtues of the Homoeopathic remedies. As it is the glory 
of medicine, as compared with surgery, to heal the diseased 
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and crushed and wounded limbs instead of amputating them, . 
BO it is the glory of Homoeopathy, as compared with all other 
medical systems, to anticipate and prevent diseases and even 
deformities, which these other systems so often in vain 
attempt to remedy after they are actually developed. And 
as you will learn from the Lectures given in this School on 
this subject, the present comfort and future health and safety 
of the mother, and in the chUd the exemption from the blem- 
ishes and even more serious deformities and idiotic tenden- 
cies which so often disappoint the fond hopes of the parents, 
may be in a great measure secured by the skillful use of the 
appropriate Homoeopathic medicines. 

Thus under the benign influence of Homoeopathy com- 
mences the fundamental regeneration of the human race; 
since wherever carefully and persistently employed, it tends 
to secure sound minds in sound bodies. And as it is the 
crowning glory of Christianity, as compared with all other 
systems of religious faith, that it elevates woman to her 
proper place in the scale of being, — so it is the peculiar merit 
of Homoeopathy, as compared with other systemis of practice, 
that through a corresponding amelioration of the physical 
condition of the mother it seeks the physical and psychical 
regeneration of the entire human race. 

In the study of the Materia Medica, gentlemen, you come 
to tread in the immediate footsteps of the great Master. The 
inductive process through which he arrived at the law of the 
similars, based on the most extended and minute observation, 
and illustrated by the medical literature of the world down 
to his own time, has been most amply confirmed by the sub- 
sequent experience of thousands of physicians and of hun- 
dreds of thousands of patients. With the single exception 
of the law of gravitation, no other principle in science has 
ever been supported by a tenth of the personal, corrobora- 
tive and accumulative proof that has attended and still 
attends this. As the sceptic is referred to the continued 
growth and constantly increasing power of Christianity in 
testimony of its living truth, — so we can point the opponents 
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of Homoeopathy to its own self-eyident existence, as an 
actual fact ; as a comprehensive and growing system, based 
on substantial scientific principles, — rich in its literature, 
richer still in its treasures of practical medicine, — ^principle 
and practice alike proved, re-proved and confirmed by the 
clinical experience of more than fifty years. 

From your Professor of Materia Medica, you will learn 
the scope and sphere, the leading, the prominent and above 
all the characteristic symptoms of the principal Homoeo- 
pathic remedies. Let them sink deep into your minds. And 
around these skeletons, as it were, of the drugs, you can 
cluster and classify and crystallize the innumerable other 
symptoms, — ^thousands of them it may be, — ^which you can 
never hope to learn by rote ; but which so arranged in your 
minds you can depend on finding in their proper places when 
you need them. 

Thus shall each Homoeopathic remedy become in your 
hands a powerful and yet convenient instrument with which 
to attack the Hydra-headed and Protean monster Disease. 
Make sure then of the Materia Medica, for on this hang all 
the law and the prophets of medical science and medical art. 

When in the actual Prtictice of Medicine, the yoimg physi- 
cian comes face to face with the sick, all fine-spun theories 
and ingenious speculations vanish in the stern contest of life 
with death. Then all the resources of memory, all the ener- 
gies of the intellectual and perceptive faculties, and the still 
higher powers of the reason and judgment must be concen- 
trated and made to flow in the narrow channel of practical 
rules. It was into a few such practical rules that the illus- 
trious Hahnemann condensed all the medical wisdom which 
he acquired by the unequalled study and experience of his 
long and noble life. And permit me to remind you, gentle- 
men, that from your present Professor of the Institutes and 
Practice, you may well expect to receive Homoeopathy pure 
and undefiled, since he received its precepts aad doctrines 
from no second hand, but from the living, "winged words" of 
ELahnemann himself 1 ' 
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The examination of the sick is an art to be directed by 
proper scientific rules. The appreciation of the condition of 
the sick is an art dependent on the special application of 
scientific knowledge of the relative value and importance 
and significance of the apparent symptoms. And finally 
the selection of the appropriate remedy is an art, dependent 
on the practical application of the great law of the similars 
to the individual cases of the ever- varying forms of disease. 

There are those, deeming themselves Homoeopaths even, 
who, misled perhaps by the Allopathic clamor and ridicule of 
what they term "symptom-covering," seem ashamed to^ enter 
by the common door of Homoeopathy, but seek to " climb up 
some other way;" and inventing some theory of their own, 
in which they almost invariably place the cart before the 
horse, imagine themselves to have risen superior to the law 
of the similars. 

Such persons, with their minds obscured by the conceit of 
their own ideas, — ^which, if they did but know it, are in most 
cases old and long-ago exploded errors, — ^fail to see that in 
the symptoms we but study the original language of nature 
herself; and that in applying the corresponding remedies we 
are but reducing to practice the grandest, most comprehen- 
sive and beneficent of all her laws 1 

As in surgery, so in the practice of medicine the highest 
mental and moral qualities are called into action. The 
prompt decision of the sound judgment, — which alone is the 
sum and substance of mental and moral power in man, — the 
rich treasures of memory, and the varied acquisitions of ex- 
perience, must be ready at a moment's notice, and efficient in 
the midst of the greatest excitement and confusion, in the 
presence of the most frightful symptoms and of the most 
appalling dangers. When all the rest are beside themselves, 
the physician must be cool and calm and collected; and 
instead of yielding to the prevailing excitement, he must 
restore order in the sick-room, while at the same time he seeks 
to remove the cause of the alarm. 

Decision of character and firmness of purpose are no less 
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absolutely essential ; since it will often be necessary to ad- 
here to the strict line of duty in the face of the most pressing 
entreaties on the part of the friends of the patient, to give 
something "to relieve the pain;" for to stop to palliate is too 
often to give up the hope of curing. And yet this essential 
firmness should be so tempered with gentleness, as not to 
degenerate into obstinacy. For we should always be willing 
to listen respectfully to the wishes of others, even if we do 
not expect to be able to follow them. And we should always 
be ready to recognize and receive the truth, from whatever 
source it comes. No man, no physician is truly luise, who 
knows too much to learn. In the practice of medicine, we are 
all still pupils in the great school of Nature ; where by stoop- 
ing we may sometimes learn to conquer, and where by be- 
coming as little children, we shall always "add to our know- 
ledge experience, and to our experience hope," — ^the hope of 
still greater success in future. 

Thus, gentlemen, I have endeavored to call up before you 
the several departments of Medical Education as taught in 
the Homoeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, — in such 
manner as time would allow, — and, as I trust, without tres- 
passing upon the peculiar province, or compromising the 
views of the respective Professors. 

And in conclusion, with thanks to you, and to this whole 
audience, for your kind attention, permit me to express the 
hope, that we as teachers may so perform our duties, and you 
as students so improve your opportunities, that in after years 
you may ever remember this Session as the most pleasant 
and profitable portion of your whole lives. 
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[N the present, the future and the past, as in three great 
forms of life, all hnman interests are included. The 
anticipated future and the remembered past alike 
centre in the present, which becomes for us, therefore, 
tlie everlasting now. While the memories that make up the history 
of the past and the prophecies of the future, which express the 
philosophy of that history, are equally capable of aiding us in 
the present. That everliving present, to which each succeeding 
day, and every successive hour, adds its special burden of respon- 
sibilities and duties. Responsibilities and duties w^ich, if fairly 
met and faithfully performed, cannot fail to bring their own 
exceeding great reward in the mens conaeia recti — the personal 
consciousness of integrity, which shall strengthen the weary 
spirit ; sustain the soul amid the sorrows and sufferings of this 
earthly existence, and keep alive within the heart the ennobling 
sense of constant preparation for another life and a future state 
more august and grand and glorious than this. For, if 

'• They also yerve who only stand and wait," 

how much more shall not those be promoted and rewarded who 
devote themselves and sacrifice their lives even for the well- 
being and safety of their fellow men ! 

Many of these are found in the humbler spheres of society — 
heroes of conflagration and collision by land, and of shipwreck 
and disaster at sea; noble-hearted men, who, with their own 
bodies, stop the very jaws of death that others may escape. 
Nor should we fail to make mention here of the physicians who, 
in countless instances, disdaining to flee in seasons «f public 
peril, have fought " the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and 
the destruction that wasteth at noon day," till, worn out with 
unceasing labor, day and night, they too have fallen and passed 
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into the silent land, unnoticed and unknown ! Tkese, and such 
as these — brave sons of heroes — victims of unrequited toil and 
unselfish devotion to humanity, may indeed be forgotten in the 
present world ; but not in that of the great hereafter. For of 
the least of these it is written : 

*' Eternal tablets shall record 

Their namee with those, who, since the world began, 
With an immortal 8tren«:th, and toil and word ' 

Have wrought for man." 

What theme, then, can be more suitable to the present occa- 
sion, or more acceptable to this audience, than that of the phy- 
sician ? And how shall we best discuss this great theme ? Not 
surely with reference to the present, where praise of some, 
however well merited, could not but appear to disparage others 
equally deserving ; where criticism would be invidious, and com- 
parisons odious. 

We might, indeed, call up before you the great physicians of 
the ages past, some of whom were priests, others princes, Archi- 
aters, physicians to emperors, companions of kings or learned 
philosophers, such as Aesculapius, Hippocrates, Erasistra- 
tus, Aristotle,* Galen, Aretaeus, Celsus, Oribasius and 
Ciesarius. Or we might invoke some of those who, in later 
times, became famous for the great advances they wrought in the 
various departments of science, and for the immense benefits 
they conferred upon mankind. Physicians like Van Helmont 
and Vesalius ; Glisson and Gilbert ; Ilaller and Hufeland and 
Hunter ; Cullen and Cooper and Brown ; Harvey and Jenner ; 
Boerhaave and Bichat and Broussais ; Rush and McClellan ; 
Livingstone and Mott and Kane, and multitudes of others, the 
briefest review of any one of whose useful lives might profitably 
employ the passing hour. 

Or, instead, we might summon before you one greater than 
any of these — Hahfieraarui — the illustrious founder of HomcBO. 
pathy, who, within our own recollection, was gathered to his 
fathei*s; who spent long years of his early life, and no small 
portion of his maturer age, amid poverty and persecution and 

* According to Al h^enaus, Aristotle, while quite a young man, kept an 
apothecary shop in the city of Athens. 
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exile, in self-denying and unappreciated labors for his fellow 
men. And we might picture to you the great success of his later 
years, and the crowning glory of his ripe old age, when, his new 
science of healing being at last triumphantly vindicated and 
acknowledged, his house in the great capitol of Europe was 
thronged with patients of the highest rank, both noble and royal, 
who sought, and in their own persons received, the proofs of his 
almost miraculous skill. 

But to some other occasion, and to some more eloquent 
speaker, it must be reserved to give you the history of this sub- 
lime old man — the greatest human benefactor of humanity. 
For the present, therefore, we dismiss him with this brief men- 
tion. But let us not forget that in his case, as well as in that 
of others, "the memory of the just is blessed ;" that his good 
deeds live after him,* and that the halo of glory that surrounds 
his name among men grows brighter and brighter with the 
advancing ages, and as he himself becomes more loved and more 
revered by the constantly increasing numbers of his disciples. 

Just now we need to turn our thoughts in another direction. 
The circumstances of the past are changed. No one of the 
great examples we have cited is perfectly suited to present con- 
ditions, or exactly adapted to our immediate object; although 
many of them are eminently calculated to excite the ambition of 
the student and inspire his soul with high resolve. The fvJture 
alone remains. Let me portray for you, then, the Physician of 
the Future ; an ideal picture indeed, and necessarily imperfect ; 
but one that may be made sufficiently complete for illustration, and 
in which, as in a mirror, may be displayed the reciprocal relations 
of the physician to society, and of society to the physician, and 
which may at the same time afford a better opportunity for pre- 
senting such considerations as may seem proper on this occasion. 

But permit me to remark at the outset, that for what may be 
advanced in the course of this Address no one but myself can be 
held responsible. Should I have the misfortune to assert any- 

* Denn wisse, was da auch gethan, 
Du thuBt 68 auf Zeitlebens in Erinnening ; 
Die gate That, klingt helle den Himmel an, 
Wie eine Glocke, ja er wird zmn Spiegel, 
In dem da aufachaaend selig dich erbiickst. 
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thing that may be repugnant to the viewB of ray hearers, or con- 
trary to the truth, no blame can attach to the regular faculty of 
this medical college, who, while honoring me with an invitation 
to address you this evening, have left me entirely at liberty both 
as to my theme and as to the subject matter of my discourse. 

t. Thk Physician of the Future wlll be a man of Sci- 
ence. Each one of ihe collateral branches of medical knowledge 
will receive his profound attention. In the ancUomy undphysiol. 
ogy of the human system, both separately and in comparison witli 
those of the lower animals, he will be as familiar as the school boy 
with the rule of three. Nor will he allow himself to remain ignorant 
of histology, that new and beautiful science which explains the 
origin, growth and development of the different tissues composing 
the human body. And to this he will pay the more attention* 
since an accurate acquaintance with the minutest and most inte- 
rior parts, of the primordial cells even, may lead to a more exact 
adaptation of the remedies to the disordered tissues and to tlie 
organs they compose. 

Every division of NajturdL Science^ the physician of the future 
will cultivate with the utmost zeal. Especially will he seek to 
learn all that can be known of those wonderful forces of nature — 
light, heat, gravity, electricity, magnetism, and others still more 
mysterious, by means of which the mechanism of the earth is 
maintained, and the growth of plants and the external life of 
animals and men supported. Nor will he be content with merely 
learning what is already understood of subjects like these, which 
are as interesting as they are important. In this, as in other 
directions, he will seek to extend the boundary of science, thus 
emulating the example of many of his predecessors who have 
so largely increased the amount of useful knowledge The won- 
drous relations of the forces of nature to those of human life 
will, therefore, challenge his most serious study. Here are 
questions that so far have baffled the researches of scientists 
alike of the present and the past. And while the physician of 
the future may not any more than those who have preceded him 
arrive at the ultimate truth in this respect, he will doubtless 
remove much of the obscurity that has hitherto enshrouded the 
union of physical and vital forces; enable men to distinguish 
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more clearly between the known and the unknown, and deter- 
mine with more exactness the dividing line between the know* 
able and the unknowable. 

In chemistry and in botany ^ the physican of 'the future will, 
of course, become expert. But he will be far from satisfying 
himself with simply ascertaining the external and physical 
properties and relations to each other of the various organic and 
inorganic substances of nature. With patient industry and life- 
long application he will investigate all the relations of these 
substances to the human system, in health and in sickness. 

It is ever thus — that one science leads to others still higher. 
And here we see how Pathogenesis arises — founded on chemistry 
and botany on the one hand, and connected with anatomy, phys- 
iology and psychology on the other. This new science, which 
investigates the influences exerted on the human system by the 
mineral, vegetable and animal substances, was inaugurated by 
Hahnemann^ and by him carried to such a degree of perfection 
that his followers have done little more than imitate his exam- 
ple; or if apparently improving upon his method, they have 
never surpassed him in actual results. Eminently practical in 
its nature, pathogenesis becomes at the same time the foundation 
of Homoeopathy, and the basis of all that is reliable and truly 
scientific in therapeutics. And it is even now being cultivated 
with great assiduity by the most learned and enterprising of the 
Old School. They have, indeed, a different name, " The Physi- 
ological Method,''** but the meaning is the same. And the fact 
that our brethren, the most enlightened of the allopaths, as if 
ashamed of silently stealing our system and appropriating our 
medicines, are at last building up similar pathogentic foundations 
for themselves, should increase our faith in Hom/ceopaihy^ and 
strengthen our efforts to keep the lead in this grand reformation 
in the theory and practice of medicine. 

But little, indeed, will genuine homoeopaths care how much 
their allopathic co-laborers convey the thunder of our practice, if 
they will but acknowledge the lightning of our principles. And 
we may state here that it is orthodox now in the Old School, to 
admit that the homoeopathic doctrine, the law of similai*s, is 

* Hahnemannlan Monthly, July, 1873, p. 577. Dr. T. F. Allen. 
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indeed a real law of cure, but not the only and universal law. 
And the results of the great change, from reviling to iniUation^ 
that has come over the spirit of the Old School dream of exclusive 
possession of the healing art, already begin to become apparent. 
Statistics show that in some sections, in Philadelphia, for instance, 
the allopathic treatment of scarlatina is now nearly if not quite 
as successful as our own. And this immense improvement is 
simply due to the fact that, in the treatment of this disease the 
allopathists have followed our methods and employed our reme- 
dies, Belladonna in particular, which at the present time, as in 
that of Hahnemann, is as specific in the smooth or Sydenham 
variety of scarlet fever, as quinine ever is in ague. 

Solomon, the wisest of the ancients, discoursed of trees, 
" from the cediar tree that is in Lebanon, even to the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall."* So shall the physician of the 
future, conscious that in all the substances of nature some good 
and useful qualities reside, never cease his labors in the study of 
pathogenesis, until he has determined the virtues of all the 
solids, liquids and gases, and of all the vegetable and animal 
substances with which the earth is filled, and proved for each its 
exact sphere of usefulness for man. In this way remedies are 
obtained for all known dfsorders, and material provided in 
advance with which every new form of disease may be promptly 
checked at its first appearing. 

In those branches of scientific knowledge which belong more 
nearly to the practice of medicine, t?ie physician of the future 
can hardly fail to improve upon the present and the past. In 
diagnosis and the examination of the sick, he will be sure to 
employ all the recently discovered means and methods of explo- 
ration. The model husband, who now, somewhat facetiously, 
tells the doctor >iis wife is ailing and desires him to go down 
and look the property over^ will then be more likely to ask him 
to look it throfigh and through! For to the speculum and spec- 
troscope, the ophthalmoscope, endoscope, laryngoscope and micro- 
scope, the sphygmograph and dynamograph,f the spirometer, 
dynamometer, galvanometer, thermometer, and various other 

* I Kings, IV. 3.^ 

f Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medicine, Vol. II, p. 1S9. 
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" Hcopcs " and " meters " too numerous to mention, of the pres- 
ent day, there will doubtless be added an automatic and- self- 
recording omniscope and omnimeter combined in one, by means 
of which every organ and tissue in the human body may be 
inspected and portrayed, and every movement of muscles, every 
vibration of nerves, every pulsation of arteries, and every evolu- 
tion of infinitesimal cell-germs even, may be duly observed, 
and its dynamics determined and recorded. 

But even then the scientific physician, although so thorough- 
ly armed and equipped for the detection of physical and object- 
ive symptoms, will need to study also those that are sensational 
and subjective. He will still need to listen to the patient's own 
account of the feelings and sufferings which have given rise to, 
or resulted from, the morbid phenomena directly perceived by 
his senses, or discovered by the aid of his instrumental apparatus. 
Consciousness and intelligence on the part of the patient will 
kStill be required, in order to show the connection of the internal 
[and external symptoms with each other; and the physician's 
lown judgment and experience will equally be needed to enable 
him to discern the true value and comparative importance of 
each class of symptoms in every case. 

But it is not too much to affirm that the coming age may go 
far beyond the present, may by far surpass even the methods just 
described, in discovering the hidden springs of disease. Who 
shall say thac the physician of the future may not as freely em- 
ploy the wonderful faculty of clairvoyance to ascertain the inte- 
rior constitution and condition of the sick, as those of the present 
day do the spirometer to measure the quantity of the air re- 
spired? Why should not this mysterious power be fully inves- 
tigated and regularly cultivated in those in whom it naturally 
appears? Why sliould it not be redeemed from the suspicion of 
unhallowed superstition, rescued from the degrading hands of 
mountebanks and charlatans, and devoted to the noble uses of 
science and benevolence ? It is not to be assumed that this 
remarkable fticulty — which is natural to a few, and which may 
be acquired by many others — is ever given except for wise rea- 
sons ; or that it was intended by Divine ProvMence to be pros- 
tituted to evil, rather than sanctified by being employed for 
good purposes ! 
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With such a faculty at his command the physician of the 
future would have no need of our supposed amniscope ; ihe 
patient himself, or another for him, could be made to look 
within, and describe with accuracy the condition and operation 
of the most interior organization, in connection with the accom- 
panying sensations. Such a method, reserved perhaps for the 
most diilicult caseS; could not fail to throw great and much 
needed light upon those obscure forms of disease in which a 
morbid state of the mind results from disorders, otherwise imper- 
ceptible, of the voluntary or involuntary nervous system. In 
cases of this kind, and in those in which a previously existing 
bodily affection disappears, to be succeeded by mental or moral 
aberrations, nothing short of a clairvoyant inspection could point 
out the pathological condition of the delicate and subtle " mem- 
branes," '^plcuitic mediumy^^ or so-called " spiritual body," which 
forms the ultimate means of union between the immaterial soul 
and the material frame of man. 

But it must not be forgotten that even at the present day, 
these and other foims of physical disorder, whose causes may be 
unknown and whose relations to physical disease it may be im- 
possible to discover, are successfully treated by administering 
the corresponding homojopathic remedies — remedies whose adap- 
tation to these mental and moral disorders is ascertained, patho- 
genetically, by observing their effects when taken by persons in 
health. 

And this same clairvoyant faculty might also be applied to 
the investigation of the qualities and virtues of the various sub- 
stances which may be employed as medicines. Such a method, 
if it could be reduced to practice — and why should not the future 
realize all that the present can anticipate ? — could hardly fail to 
reveal, in their fullest extent, those ultimate pathogenetic powers 
and corresponding curative virtues of drugs, which alone are 
homa?opathic to the most advanced forms of disease, and which 
are now only speculatively inferred from analogy, or imperfectly 
gleaned from experience. In this way the physician of the future 
may be enabled to see at a glance the various and most recondite 
medicinal qualities of substances hitherto unknown. By this 
cultivation of the higher powers of the soul, those of the next 
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age may be enabled to discern by a sort of intuitive perc^tion 
ail tliat is now only partially learned by the slow process of in- 
duction and painful experiment. And this will be but the com- 
men cement of the return to that instinctive knowledge of the 
essentia) nature and relations of things, which was the birth-right 
of our first parents, and which enabled them to bestow upon 
each and every object in nature a name expressive of its true 
spiritual quality. But at the present day the few and scattered 
traces of this knowledge, which occasionally make their appear- 
ance, are scoffed at as evidences of superstition, or denounced as 
the fruits of sorcery. 

In paJthology the physician of the future will be well skilled. 
Not, indeed, in that kind so fashionable at the present day — with 
our allopathic brethren, especially — which occupies itself with 
minute descriptions of the appearance of the various tissues after 
deaths which fills learned volumes with the details of the c(yi\8e' 
quences of death ; but which is as impotent to reveal the caitse 
of death, as it is to save life. The true and useful pathology of 
the future will consist in a profound knowledge of the different 
morbid conditions of the whole system while living; whether 
these morbid conditions are confined to one tissue or organ, or 
embrace an entire series of organs ; whether they are located in 
the physical, mental or moral sphere; or are equally diffused 
through the whole economy of the individual being. 

The pathology of the future will also embrace a complete 
knowledge of disorders of the mind as resulting from correspond- 
ing bodily states ; and will at the same time unfold, in all their 
varieties, the physical consequences of morbid affections of a 
purely mental or moral nature. And as an indispensable prelim- 
inary, this pathology, in connection with the physiology and 
psychology of the future, will decide the hitherto open question 
of the relation ot the voluntary or involuntary nervous system 
to the various forms of disease. By means of the method of self 
introspection, if in no other way, the physician of the future will 
be enabled to determine just what symptoms belong to the vol- 
untary, or cerebro-spinal nervous system ; what to the involun- 
tary, or ganglionic, nervous system, and what morbid phenomena 
indicate that both are involved together. 
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With such perfect pathological knowledge, the essential char- 
acter of diseases, in their several manifestations, cannot but be 
more thoroughly understood. While the location and principal 
symptoms, both external and internal, of each disorder, with 
their producing causes, as well proximjite as remote, will at once 
suggest the appropriate treatment and indicate the remedy 
which must exactly correspond to the whole case. Thus will the 
average duration of disease be shortened, and that of human lite 
prolonged. 

In paying the most marked attention to hygiene, both public 
and private, the physicians of the coming age will but imitate 
the great fathers of medicine of the remotest antiquity. Pytha- 
goras, who lived in the golden era of the world, when medicine 
was not yet separated from philosophy, taught his disciples to 
pay supreme regard to the regulation of the diet. * And no ser- 
vices rendered to society by physicians or other scientific men, 
can equal in value those which point out the dangers that 
from time to time may threaten the public health. Could the 
])hysicianB of Shreveport, La., have notified their fellow citizens 
that the method there pursued of disposing of the town sewage 
was dangerous in the extreme, they might have prevented the 
pestilence which has rendered that place the Golgotha of the 
South. t And just such inestimable blessings we think will be 
conferred upon mankind by the physician of the future, by warn- 
ing communities against influences and practices which may 
prove destructive to the public health. 

In all the departments of practical knowledge the physicians 
of the past, and we may say of the present also, have always 
signalized themselves as leaders. To them are due a great part 

^Medicirux earn maxime Bpeciem ampleciebantur, qusp dietam modera- 
tur. — Jamblicus.. De VvUb Pythagorcpy No. 163. 

f A remarkable illuBtration of this occurred in the early history of one 
of the oldest homoeoimthic practitioners of Pennsylvania — Dr. H. Detwiller 
— who, by the discovery of lead poisoning, from apple butter kept in glazed 
earthen crocks, as the cause of a wide-spread epidemic, delivered thousands 
from a disorder which had hitherto proved incurable. As a homceopathic 
physician, familiar with the j^athogenetic or drug action ot lead, he had no 
difficulty in at once recognizing the nature, and ascertaining the source, of 
the most painful and destructive disorder that prevailed where he first 
settled. 
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of the neblest advances, and many of the most important discov- 
eries, in those natural sciences which become the foundation of 
useful arts. Under the influence of dominant minds, each suc- 
ceeding age has its own favorite study and field of research; 
each has also had its own peculiar fashion of doctrine and tone 
of thought. The previous age was largely devoteH to natural 
philosophy, and many of its leading spirits openly denied, or 
tacitly ignored as unscienti/lc^ all that was not physical and 
material. In the present age this tendency is still manifest, 
although far less obtrusively so than before. Some from whom 
better things might have been expected, have not scrupled to 
claim everything for the sphere of the sensual ; to repudiate all 
that is called .spiritual or supernatural. While others even ven- 
ture to assert, in so many words, thcU the brain secretes thougJu 
as the liver secretes bile I* 

But this doctrine is now avowedly rejected by many natural- 
ists of the highest eminence ; men like Agassiz, whose profound 
studies in nature have not blinded their eyes to the God of 
nature. Still it is not to be denied that too generally there has 
been shown a disposition to reckon nothing within the sphere of 
science that could not be measured, weighed and counted, or 
that does not come within the cognizance of our external senses. 
But the limits of human knowledge and discovery in this latter 
direction are already well nigh reached. And the most import- 
ant problems of science, unexplained hitherto, and reserved, in 
part at least, for the physician of the future, relate rather to the 
spiritual than to the physical nature of man. They are prob- 
lems that perlain, as already stated, to the union of matter and 
spirit; problems, therefore, which defy all physical calculus, 
whether mathematical, chemical or electrical, and which demand 

* This oft quoted expression originated with Oabanis — born in 1757 — a 
disciple. of Condillac, and friend and relation (by marriage) of Condorcet. 
Similar is the doctrine of Mr. Toland (John), quoted by Haslam in his "Obser- 
vations on Madness and Melancholy." London, 1809. 

Cogitatio (hie minime prseterunda) est motus peculiaris cerebri, quod 
hujus facuitatis est proprium organum : Vel potius cerebri pars qusedam, 
in medulla spinali et nervis cum suis meningibus continuata, tenet animi 
principatum, motumque perficit tam cogitationis quam sensationis ; quii' 
secundum cerebri diversam in omnium animalium structuram, mire varian- 
tur,— Pa7i//Aewtfico», p. 18. 
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for their solution the application of a higher laWy that of the spirit- 
ual principle itself, which is so intimately associated with our 
material frame. The sphere, therefore, in which the physician 
of the future will achieve his greatest triumph is neither exclu- 
sively physical, nor yet purely spiritual, but, like man himself^ 
it is a compound of the two, and its doctrine is called psychology. 

This science of psychology is the outgrowth and ultimate 
development of physiology ; it is the science which considers 
the soul of man in its connection with the body ; which investi- 
gates the nature and mode of union of the human body with the 
'human soul, and in which is studied the reciprocal influence of 
the body upon the spirit and of the spirit upon the body. With 
this wonderful and mysterious union of matter and spirit in man 
is connected the greater part of the hitherto undeciphered 
questions in philosophy; such as the doctrine of life, its identity 
with the soul ;* the mode in which the spirit operates upon and 
through the body ; the nature and principles of the soul's action 
as mechanical or otherwise, and the possibility of the spirit's 
ever being in this life, as the Apostle expresses it, " either in the 
body or out of the body."f These are the great problems of 
psychology, and these are the questions whose solution will 
in no small degree depend upon the physicians of the future; 
since they will at the same time interest him as a man of science, 
and associate themselves with him in his practical duties, and 
professional lite.]; 

The key to many of the difficulties of normal physiology is 
found revealed in the phenomena of abnormal physiology, or 
pathology. This is plainly seen in the electro-magnetic examin- 
ation ot nerves, whose failure of action in disease discovers their 
special functions in health. In like manner the solution of many 
important questions in psychology — notably those relating to the 
union of body and spirit — can only be reached by studying the 
plienomena of morbid psychology, where the curtain seems par- 
tially withdrawn, and the inmost veil of the sacred temple of 

♦ Porter's " Human Intellect," p. 36. 

f I Corinthians, 15 : 44, and II Corinthians, 12 : 2. 

^ « >yiiy should we leave an unknown quantity to the future, which, 
perhaps, will not consider it unknown ? " — " Outlines of the Infinite," p. 100, 
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nature temporarily rent in twain. And it is in this direction 
alone that, we shall find a truly scientific answer to the materialis- 
tic tendencies and teachings of much of the so-called science of 
the present day.* 

In the astonishing facts of 'natural somnanilnUiam, and in 
those of animal magnetism or artifical somnambulism ; in the 
wonderful phenomena of dairvoyancey including both far-seeing 
and prevision or " second sight," and in the still more recondite 
experience of those who become subject to ecstacy or trance^ are 
seen innumerable testimonies to the power of the soul when 
acting in partial independence of the body. And these exhibi- 
tions of the apparent separation of the soul from the body throw 
more light upon the natural relation of the body to the spirit, 
and of the spirit to the body, than could ever be obtained from 
the whole science of normal psychology. These irregular and 
infrequent exhibitions of spirit^ower are well calculated to 
strike terror into the observer's heart — powers of this kind being 
commonly, but incorrectly, attributed to demoniacal influence. 
Such, for example, was that wonderful display of spirit-force 
made by an Indian Medicine Man, Black Snake, of whom it is 
authentically related that, in a contest with a rival medicine man, 
concentrating all his powers, or as the Indians term it, gathering 
his medicine^ he commanded his opponent to die, when the un- 
fortunate conjuror succumbed as to a superior mpral force, and 
his spirit, in the words of the Indian informant, went beyond the 
Sand JBiUtes /^ Of another, it is related by a highly educated 
and deeply religious Catholic priest, European by birth, and 
formerly professor in a* Continental University of high repute, 
that he had himself seen a Kootenai Indian command a moun- 
tain sheep to fall dead, and the animal, then leaping among the 

* This materialism even in Christian lands and modem times is put to 
shame beside the profound philosophy and almost spiritual insight of the 
most ancient pagan philosophers. N^am mens, ex Pythagorse sententite, 
cuneta cerriit, cunctaque (mdU ; Surda c(&ca, cetera Sunt. Porphykiub, 
De VitaPythag. N. 47 {Greece et Latine) Amstelodami, 1707. '* For, accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, the mind sees all things, and heaks all thinob ; 
everything else is deaf and blind." 

t Atlantic Monthly, July 1866, p. 114. 

Vide also " Night Side of Nature," by (7. Cram, Vol. 1, p. 273. 
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rocks of the moantain side, fell instantly lifeless. This the 
priest states that he saw with his own eyes, that he ate of the 
animal afterwards, and that it was unwounded, healthy, and 
perfectly wild.* These well authenticated instances I mention^ 
out of multitudes equally astounding that might be adduced, in 
order to remind you that there are indeed 

' More things betwixt the heavens and the earth 
Than were dreamed of in our philosophy." 

Many volumes have been published filled with narratives of 
this kind, — narratives attested by an ample amount of unim- 
peachable evidence. A great abundance of facts has been 
accumulated of the different classes of phenomena, just men- 
tioned ; but facts alone do not make a science, or explain their 
own source and origin. Some master mind is needed to perform 
for these mysterious operations of the spiritual world of man, the 
same office that Netoton performed for the terrestrial and celestial 
worlds, in discovering the great law of gravitation, which applied 
to them all, and explained all their complicated motions, — even 
those in which they deviated from their exact courses. This 
great work, we believe, will be achieved by some physician ot 
the future, who, laying aside on the one hand, all the grossness 
and unbelief of the positivists, and on the other hand avoiding 
alike the fine drawn speculations and abstract theories of meta- 
lihysicians, and the overweening credulity of pure spiritualists, 
will study these recondite mysteries of the human soul, as dis- 
played in its irregular manifestations, with an impartial spirit, an 
unprejudiced mind and an all-comprehending genius, that cannot 
tail to lead him to success. That will demonstrate the natural 
law that controls the soul of man, even in its wildest vagaries; 
the law that binds it in its normal condition to the voluntary 
nervous system ; that in its abnormal state — as in the case of 
spontaneous or induced somnambulism — transfers it for a season 
to the organic nervous system, and the law, finally, that permits 
its apparent temporary migration from the body — as in the state 
of trance — and, closing the physical senses to open those which 
are spiritual, allows the soul to mingle and commune awhile 
with the inhabitants of the spiritual world itself. 

* Atlantic Monthly, July 1866, p. 115. 
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The physician of the future, realitdng that body and soul are 
indeed reaUy united in the natural state of man, and that in this 
profound and hitherto inscrutable union exists the key to the 
old-time problem of the commerce of matter and spirit, will 
patiently study the phenomena of this union of body and soul, 
as partially revealed in the counter-phenomena of their apparent 
separation in life. Thus will he arrive at a truly scientific and 
satisfactory view of their actual separation in death. And thus, 
too, will the physician of the future elucidate, in this and in other 
directions, the fu7idaniefiit(d pHnctplea which shall dissipate from 
science the gathering clouds of materialism, and sustain rather 
than oppose the just claims of Religion and Revelation.* While 
at the same time these principles will show how such remarkable 
phenomena as those we have just related, springing from causes 
purely natural^ have no relation to the miracles of the Sacred 
Scriptures. And these principles, finally, will prove that the 
truth of God is one and inseparable and entirely harmonious in 
all the various and apparently conflicting, but really correspond- 
ing spheres of physical and spiritual nature. Thus will the 
physician of the future, while developing the advanced sciences 
of psychology, remove from the profession the old reproach of 
irreligion and infidelity ; contribute to reconcile reason and reve- 
lation, and establish in the last and highest achievements of 
science, a rational foundation for the highest faith. 

But it must not be forgotten that there is another department 
of psychology, in which the physician of the future will pre- 
eminently show himself a man of science and skill. And this is 
the wide region oi morbid psychology, the pathology of the mind, 
or disorders of the mental and moral sphere. In the physicians 
of the past and present. Homoeopathy has indeed triumphed over 
the difficulties of the bodily world of man ; has shown herself 
capable of vanquishing all the '^ ills that human Jiesh is heir to.'^ 

* '* The light of the nnderBtanding is not a drj or pure light, but 
drenched in the will and the affections, and the intellect forms th«> sciences 
accordingly ; for what men desire ehould be true, they are most inclined to 
believe. The understanding, therefore, rejects things difficult, aa bt)iug 
impatient of enquiry ; things just and solid, because they lixuit hope, and 
tJts deeper mysteries of TuUure {it r^ects) through superstition." — Bacon 
" Novum Organum." 
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Bat there is yet another and nobler world in man, — of mind and 
spirit ; a world of higher human being, and profounder human 
suffering; a world subjected to innumerable perversions in each 
of its three great divisions of the intellect^ the sensibilUies, and 
the will, A world oi' morbid perc^tivej emotional and voluntan/ 
life, in many instances disordered, depraved, almost destroyed 
— into which the physician of the future is summoned to enter, 
with silent feet, clean hands and a pure heart. Here guided by 
the highest intelligence, and stimulated by the most benevolent 
spirit, he will find ample employment for all his wisdom and all 
his energy. 

In this great sphere of the disordered soul of man, will be 
found work eminently worthy the physician of the future, clothed 
with all the scientific advantages in which our prophetic faith 
and hopes have portrayed him. Hahnemann hipiself laid broad 
and deep the foundations for the greatest success here, in the 
minute and conscientious record of the emotional, mental, moral 
and volitional symptoms of the various drugs which he so labor- 
iously proved. Some of the most convincing evidences of the 
tfuth of the Homoeopathic law were found in the removal of 
morbid mental and moral states, by such remedies as Arsenicum, 
Aurum, Helleborus, Ignatia and Veratrum. And one of his own 
most splendid cures, one that went far to establish the new 
science and art of Homoeopathy in Europe, was that of the 
famous German scholar Klockenbring, who had been deranged 
and confined in a lunatic asylum, and who was restored to 
perfect sanity. 

When it is demanded of the physician of the future : 

" Cau'st thou minister to a mind diseased, 

" Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

" Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

** And with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 

" Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

" Which weighs upon the heart 1 

He will answer : All this I can, and more. For he knows that 
far back of the actual outbreak of insanity lies the insane teinpera- 
me7ity waiting but for time and favorable influences to develop 
itself into Maaiia or J)ementia. He knows that in the uative 
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constitution of many, in the profoundest recesses of their organic 
nervous system, are deeply implanted the hereditary seeds of the 
various mental and moral diseases, that reduce men beneath the 
level of the brute. And we are well assured that the anticipation 
and detection of these morbid germs before they are developed, 
will engross all the subtle and scientific means of exploration 
which we have assigned him, and that their eradication will em- 
ploy all the remedial agencies at his command, guided by his 
utmost skill. And we are equally certain that in conferring such 
Supreme benefits upon mankind, the physician of the future will 
be amply rewarded for all his sacrifices, nobly compensated for 
all his enthusiasm and devotion ; for such a consciousness of 
doing good, more precious than silver and gold, shall be to him 
like the price of wisdom^ far above rubies. * 

The physician of the future must be, facile princeps^ a man 
of corporeal vigor ; of mental faculties strong and unimpaired, 
and of moral qualities at once high and elevating. Under tlie 
sure guidance of HomeBopathy,by means of the dynamic virtues 
of her medicines, and aided by the ennobling influences of his 
own exalted and benevolent nature, he will be instrumental in 
raising the most afllicted of his fellow men, and in replacing them 
in that state "but little lower than the angels,'* in which they 
were originally created. Thus the physician, so often accused of 
materialism, indifierence and unbelief, instead of the antagonists 
becomes the co-laborer with those who, in circles purely religious, 
devote thempelves to the moral and spiritual advancement of 
mankind. The priest, the minister and the missionary address 
themselves to the mind and soul; work from above downw^ards, 
and strive to purify the outward life by first renewing the in- 
dwelling spirit. The physician, on the contrary, works from 
below upwards; addresses himself primarily to the body, and 
seeks, by improving the physical and psychical condition from 
an external point of view, to break the shackles of involuntary 
disease^ both mental and moral, and so finally to accomplish all 
that his sphere allows in the elevation of man as an individual 
and as a race. 

♦ Job 28 : 18, 
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In this wide field of involuntary disorder of the mental and 
moral nature — based as it so largely is upon physical diseane — 
the physician must first enter and perform his appropriate part. 
And when, through the united operation of all the hygienic 
means, medicines and moral influences at his command, he cures 
these unfortunates, so that they may *be found sitting and 
clothed and in their right minds ;* when he has thus so far elevated 
and transformed their degraded and depraved natures as to 
restore them to voluntary and responsible life, then he will have 
but prepared them for the physician of the soul, whose blessed 
ofiice it is to lead them in the green pastures and beside the still 
waters of higher and heavenly life. 

11. Thb physician of the future will be a man of heart. 
Ever conscious of the sufferings and sorrows of those to whom he 
is called to minister, he will deeply sympathize with them in all 
their misfortunes. But his sympathy will not be of the soft- 
hearted kind of some whom I have known, whose tears are but 
too ready to flow, and whose excess of feeling and tell tale coun- 
tenance augment rather than assuage their patients^ anxiety and 
distress. But it will be that silent, practical, eflicient sympathy, 
that manifests itself in employing the best means of relief. How 
much true philosophy is expressed in those well known words 
of the old Roman : 

Hand ignari mcUis, diaco ttuccurrere miseros. 

Not unconscious of suffering, I learn to succor the miserable. 
And no one surely can attain to the high order of the true physi- 
cian who is not tolerant of the weaknesses and follies even of 
the afflicted, knowing that these are often but the consequences 
of the physical and psychical disorders which it is at once his 
duty and his greatest glory to remove. Let no one, therefore, 
aspire to the noble office of the physician of the future who can- 
not, in the largeness of his own heart, appreciate to their full 
extent the physical and spiritual sufferings of his fellowmen ; 
who cannot at once personally and practically sympathize with 
them in their distresses. This kindly, helpful sympathy forms 
tlie very life and outflowing spirit of the true physician. By 

* Mark V : 15. 
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means of this he in^parts to the sick, the feeble and the exhaast- 
ed, the desponding and despairing, a strength of body and 
activity of mind before unknown. It is by this congenial sym- 
pathy and generous inspiration of personal vitality, that the 
physician of the iuture will most resemble that divine-human 
physician ot souls, who when on eai*th did not disdain to heal 
the sick ; who was himself afflicted in all the. afflictiofia of his 
people^ and who sav^ them by the angel of his presence.* 

In another respect, also, the physician of the future will show 
himself a man of hearty a large-hearted man. Conscious of the 
dignity of his calling, and profoundly impressed with the glo- 
rious destiny of his race, he will rise above all the petty strifes 
and contentions, the envious rivalries and low-born jealousies, 
which have so much discredited the profession heretofore, s^nd 
from which so many of its brightest ornaments have not been 
exempt. Xpstead of hindering or opposing others in their pro- 
gressive enterprises, and of imitating the example of his prede- 
cessors, who reviled and persecuted Harvey for discovering the 
circulation of the blood, fenner for introducing vaccination, 
Mesmer for making splendid cures with animal magnetism, and 
Hahnemann, for placing the practice of medicine on a basis 
truly scientific and healing the sick with infinitesimal doses ; the 
physician of the future will welcome every one whose labors 
and discoveries, like those just mentioned, shall manifestly tend 
to ameliorate the condition of the human race And he will 
especially feel it both his duty and his privilege to aid in every 
good work for the improvement of his chosen profession, and for 
the better education of its future members. As a man of heart 
then, the physician of the future will co-operate with his 
fellow citizens in all their plans of charity and labors of love ; 
sympathize with them in all the joys and sorrows that belong to 
the sacred ties of domestic life ; partake with them in all their 
dearest hopes for the present world, and share with them in all 
their loftiest aspirations for the world to come. For thus, and 
thus only, can the physician of the future render himself such a 
rainisttr of health as the coming age will most surely demand. 

♦ Isaiah, LXIII, 9. 
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rn. The physician of the future will be a man of faith : 
i'aith in his accepted system of medical practice ; faith in the 
medicines he employs, and iaith in himself as being able to 
accomplish for the sick all that their case requires — all that cir- 
cumstances render possible. This personal faith, founded on a 
substantial basis of scientific knowledge, will animate him with 
a confidence of success that cannot but go far to render that 
success assured — since it will at the same time inspire bis 
patients with an uVs^^vi^ confidence* in his ability and skill. 
Thus will they be brought into a true magnetic rapport with 
each other, and such an intimate bond of union and spiritual 
sympathy be set up between them as shall render the patient 
a thousand times more amenable to the healing power of 
the physician. But in another, and still higher sense, 
the physcian oi the future will be a tnan of faith. 
It has been the fashion with some professed men of 
science to ridicule religion as beneath their notice; and many 
others, less learned, have thought to display their consciousness 
of superior wisdom by dwelling upon what they are pleased to 
call the absurdities of Christian doctrine. Such antagonists may 
well expose the human errors that, in the lapse of ages, have 
taslened themselves upon Christianity, as barnacles become 
attached to the sides of a noble ship ; but they can no more affect 
the present power, or prevent the future growth and glorious de- 
veloj)raent of the purest and most truly Divine system of religion 
the world has ever known, than the astrologists of old could 
move the stars in heaven from their appointed places. Among 
such revilers of the highest truth, the physician of the future 
will not be numbered. 

While not himself necessarily a sectarian, he will regard with 
profound respect all the different religious doctrines in which 
♦rood men devoutly believe ; and see, with reverence, something 
inspiring and truly symbolic in their various forms of worship. 
Thus will he naturally, it may be unconsciously, come to belong 
to that great church of ^Ae/'w^/^rc, foreshadowed even now, which 
shall sustain a living Christianity above creeds; which shall 
include ail the children of God, and whose members shall 
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embody the highest faith in the humblebt works of beneficence. 
And for the rest — withoat claiming to comprehend the infinite 
by the finite ; without assuming to solve the awful problem of 
the origin of evil, and without even attempting to penetrate the 
mysteries of our holy religion, the physician of the future will 
be equally thankful to learn all that may be revealed of the 
nal verities, and content to believe where he cannot know. 
Conscious chat as in philosophy, or natural- science, there are 
many things not understood ; so in theology, or spiritual science, 
there must be much that is past finding out. Thus waiving on 
the one hand the literalism of merely textual commentators, and 
on the other hand discarding the unwarranted liberties and 
unfounded conclusions of rationalistic expounders, he will fin.d in 
the written Word a perennial fountain of Divine Truth, and 
dwell in that serene height of faith which shall enable him to 
look down upon the wickedness of mankind as a means of disci- 
pline and to be overruled for good ; and to realize, despite the 
too apparent preponderance of falsehood and depravity, of igno- 
rance and irreligion, that God is still in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself. 

The physician who is worthy of his profession, is at the same 
time deeply conscious of the exalted and charitable nature of his 
calling. The poor, therefore, whom " we have always with us," 
will command his services equally with the rich ; and his constant 
aim will be to ameliorate the condition of his fellow men, rather 
than to enrich himself at their expense. The daily life of the 
physician of the future will in this manner be filled with works 
of practical piety and benevolence, and inspired by an ever-in- 
creasing faith. And while ihus maintaining a conscience void of 
offense toward God and man, he will feel that he has a right to 
ask for the blessing of heaven upon his efforts to heal the sick, 
and he will expect to see that blessing bestowed in an abundant 
measure. And through all the discouragements and trials that 
never fail to attend such unselfish labors, he will be comforted by 
the sense of duty performed, upheld by an unseen hand in his 
season ol greatest need, and in his darkest houi*s encouraged by 
an unfading hope that, being found faithful in the few things of 


